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Board of Education, ) 
New Yobk, Jan. 31, 1882. f 

Hon. William E. Grace, 

Mayor of the City of New York : 

Sir — I have the honor to send herewith a copy of the Report 
of the Board of Education for the year ending December Slst, 
1881, in which will be found full statements of the operations of 
this Board for the period named. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Stephen A. Walker, 
President of the Boa/rd of EducaMon. 

Lawrence D. Kiernan, Cleric, 



The tenth subdivision of Sec. 3 of an '^ Act relative to Common Schools in 
the City of New York," passed March 31, 1854, requires the Board of P^duca- 
tion " to make and transmit, between the fifteenth day of January and the 
first day of February in each year^ to the State Superintendeut of Public 
Instruction and to the Common Council of the City of New York, a report in 
writing, bearing date on the thirty-first day of December next preceding, 
stating the whole number of schools within their jurisdiction, specially de- 
signating the schools for colored children ; the schools or societies from which 
reports shall have been made to the Board of Education within the time 
limited for that^ purpose ; the length of time such shall have been kept open ; 
the amount of public money apportioned or appropriated to said school or 
society ; the number taught in each school ; the whole amount of money 
drawn from the City Chamberlain for the purposes of education during the 
year ending at the date of their report, distinguishing the amount recei ved from 
the general fund of the State, from all other and what sources ; the manner 
in which such moneys shall have been expended, and such other information 
as the State Superintendent of Public Instruction may from time to time 
require in relation to common school education in the City and County of 
New York ; and the report which the Board of Education is hereby required to 
make, shall be held and taken to be a full compliance with every law requir- 
ing a rei)ort from said Board, or any oflBcer of the City and County of New 
York, except the City Superintendents, relative to schools in said Cifcy, or any 
matters connected therewith." 



REPORT. 



To the. Superintendent of Public Instrtiction of the State of New York, 
and to the Common Council of the City of New York : 

With each annual report of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, the fact becomes more apparent that the 
public interests intrusted to it have already attained vast propor- 
tions. 

The truth of this statement, while vaguely apprehended by 
many, is fully appreciated by few. Figures tell the story more 
graphically than words. 

Last year, in all, 251,769 scholars attended the Common Schools 
and Normal College, with an average daily attendance of 124,885, 
and 24,130 attended the Corporate Schools which participate 
in the Common School Fund, with an average daily attendance 
of 9,675. To perform the work of instruction in the Com- 
mon Schools and Normal College during the same period, 3,443 
teachers were employed. Three new school buildings, large 
enough to seat 1,500, 2,200 and 1,200 pupils respectively, were 
completed and occupied during the year, and three other build- 
ings, to accommodate, when finished, one 1,800, another 1,500, 
and the third 360 pupils, will, perhaps, be ready for use during 
the coming spring. A net increase of 5,450 sittings during the 
year is reported. 

In sustaining the schools, and providing necessary* additional 
school sites and buildings during 1881, the sum of $3,690,282.58 
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was actually expended, of which amount the sum of $2,541,508.30 
was paid for the salaries of teachers; the sum of $138,913.79 for 
supplies, and tlie sum of $101,691.52 for fuel and gas. Of the 
total sum expended, $95,961.11 was paid to Corporate Schools, 
pursuant to Acts of the Legislature. 

It is estimated that the fair value of the sites and buildings in 
this city under the control of the Board of Education and devoted 
to Common School purposes, is $10,932,700. 

These numbers and these amounts are significant, if not start- 
ling, and, it is almost superfluous to add, have been the subject of 
frequent and anxious consideration by the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation in this city. They are not so startling, however, as tlie 
other fact, so well known to the Commissioners, that at the pres- 
ent time the school population of this city exceeds available school 
accommodations by several thousands. The importance of this 
circumstance, and the ignorance concerning it which prevails here 
and there in the community, is sufficient justification for dwelling 
upon the subject. Many of those who think New York public 
schools cost too much are not aware that at the present time tlie 
Compulsoiy Education Act, and the Act which declares tliat " all 
children between the ages of five and twenty-one years," resid- 
ing in this city, " shall be entitled to attend any of the Common 
Schools therein," cannot be enforced in some parts of the city, 
because the schools are not large enough or numerous enough to 
hold all the scholars who wish to enter them. During the year 
1881, 9,189 children were refused admission to the schools for 
want of room to hold them. It is, of course, true that some of 
these children, after one refusal, may have succeeded in entering 
other schools ; but, on the other hand, many schools during the 
year were crowded far beyond their proper and healthful capacity, 
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owing to the anxiety of teaxjhers and scliool officers to find places 
for as many children as possible. Whether the additional accom- 
modations provided during the year, and already referred to, will 
enable the Board to gain upon the steady advance of the school 
population, is a question. 

From 1870 to 1880, the population of the city advanced from 
942,292 to 1,206,299, being an increase of 264,007. No one can 
reasonably doubt that the greater part of this increase occurred 
during the latter half of the decade. Nor can any one deny that 
since 1875 the wealth of the city has been vastly augmented. 
Yet the annual appropriations for the support of the public schools 
show, since 1875, an actual decrease. That is to say, in 1876 tiie 
amount devoted to the schools was $3,753,000 ; in 1877, $3,553,- 
000; in 1878, $3,400,000; in 1879, $3,400,000; in 1880, 
$3,500,000 ; in 1881, $3,620,095 ; while for 1882, the sum of 
$3,500,000 has been fixed by the financial officers of the city. 
This is not the place, nor have we space, to enter into a discussion 
of the questions which the above facts naturally suggest. With- 
out any discussion, however, it is quite plain that public educa- 
tion in this city has reached a serious crisis. If the schools are 
to continue the system of instruction which now prevails, the 
interests of a rapidly increasing school population require, and will 
continue to require, a much larger annual expenditure than that 
of the year 1881. If, on the contrary, the annual appropriation 
for the schools is to remain stationary, or is to be diminished, fun- 
damental changes in the system are inevitable. No half measures 
can solve the problem. Closing a school here and there in the 
lower part of the city, and simply abridging the course of study 
in the Grammar Schools (even if the attempt to do either were 
not fraught with difficulty), can only aflEord partial and temporary 
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relief. Just what these fundamental changes may be is not easy 
to say, but it is certain that the schools mil be substantially crip- 
pled, and that their development will be checked, perhaps per- 
manently. 

During the year 1881 the condition of immigrants, who 
remain permanently in this city, has engaged the attention of the 
Board of Education. Large numbers are, of course, unable to 
speak English, and to afford them facilities to learn, special efforts 
have been made in the night schools to provide facilities for their 
instruction in English. This problem has not yet, however, been 
dealt with to the entire satisfaction of the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation. The enforcement of the Compulsory Education Act 
among the children of foreigners ignorant of English is attended 
by peculiar difficulties, while the Act does not apply to persons 
above the age of fourteen years, and it is obvious that unless 
strenuous efforts are made, the number of people in this city 
totally ignorant of our language may become so large as to be an 
element of great danger to municipal prosperity. That this is a 
real and not an imaginary danger, is apparent from the statistics of 
Italian immigration during the last three years. Tliere is nothing 
to hinder similar immigration on the part of other nations equally 
ignorant of our language, and equally strangers to our habits and 
customs. 

In administering the complicated school system of this city 
during the past year, little that is novel has occurred. Its strong 
points and its weak points have been as apparent as before. That 
the present system of administration is a practicable working plan 
has been demonstrated by the experience of nine years. For the 
purpose of appointing subordinate teachers, and for some otlier 
purposes, each of the twenty-four Wards of the city stands by 
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itseM and is practically independent of the Board of Education, 
the Commissioners not having even a veto upon the acts of Trust- 
ees. Whether this -feature of the law is not open to criticism, and 
whether the Commissioners should not have at least a veto upon 
appointments, is a question of much interest for the future. 

Changes were made during the year 1881 in the course of 
study pursued in the Grammar Schools. The general tendency 
of these changes was to reduce the number of text-books in use, 
to diminish the number of subjects taught, and in some cases to 
substitute oral instruction by teachers in place of tasks to be pre- 
pared out of school. The changes were made after prolonged 
debate, and not without earnest opposition. The arguments 
urged on either side during the discussion were various, and it is 
probably impossible to prepare a statement comprehending the 
views of all the Commissioners. The fact, however, is generally 
recognized, that, in teaching large classes in our public schools, 
there is a natural tendency to overtax the memory at the expense 
of the reasoning faculties, and to multiply studies instead of giv- 
ing thorough instruction in a few branches. Without inquiring 
into the cause of these evils, it is evident that their continued 
existence may hereafter lead to further changes of the same gen- 
eral character with those just referred to. 

One other point deserves attention. A stringent by-law on the 
subject of contagious diseases was adopted early in 1881, partly at 
the suggestion of the Board of Health, and the by-law itself was 
prepared with the assistance of Dr. Edward G. Janeway, and was 
approved by him. The by-law provides substantially that chil- 
dren residing in premises where a contagious disease prevails or 
exists, must absent themselves from school while the contagion 
continues, and may only be readmitted after the premises have 
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been thoroughly disinfected, and upon the presentation of a cer- 
tificate from the Board of Health. Owing to causes beyond the 
control of the Commissionei's of Education, the practical opera- 
tion of this by-law has not proved entirely satisfactory, and only 
the danger to the public health, involved in exposing children 
gathered in crowded class-rooms to contagion, justifies the ex- 
treme severity of the rules incorporated in the by-law. (See 
Section 166, Manual 1881.) It is hoped that in time they may 
be replaced by other rules equally eflicient in preserving health, 
but less onerous in their application. 

The following statement shows in detail the operations of the 
Board for the year ending December 81, 1881 : 

I. — WHOLE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

Normal College and Training Department 2 

Grammar Schools for Males 46 

" " " Females 46 

" " " both sexes 12 

Primary Departments of Grammar Schools 69 

Primary Schools 44 

Colored Schools 4 

Evening Schools 27 

Nautical School 1 

251 
Corporate Schools (Industrial Schools, Keforma- 
tories, Orphan Asylums, etc.) 48 

Total 299 
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n. — SCHOOLS FROM WHICH REPORTS HAVE BEEN MADE. 

All the schools above named have, in accordance with the 
accustomed rule, presented reports to the Board of Education 
within the time limited. 

The following Corporate and Asylum Schools have also 
reported : 

1. The New York Orphan Asylum School. — ^Act passed 3d 
July, 1851 ; Sec. 22, page 40, of Manual Board of Edu- 
cation. 

2. The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum School. — Act passed 
' 3d July, 1851 ; Sec. 22, page 40, of Manual Board of Edu- 
cation. 

3. The Schools of the two Half -Orphan Asylums. — Act passed 
3d July, 1851 ; Sec. 22, page 40, of Manual Board of 
Education. 

4. The Schools of the Society for the Keformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents. — Amended Act of 3d July, 1851; Sec. 22, page 
40, of Manual Board of Education. 

5. The Schools of the Leake and Watts Orphan House. — Act 
passed 3d July, 1851 ; Sec. 22, page 40, of Manual Board of 
Education. 

6. The School of the Association for the Benefit of Colored 
Orphans. — ^Amended Act of 3d July, 1851 ; Sec. 22, page 40, 
of Manual Board of Education. 

7. The Schools of the American Female Guardian Society. — 
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Act passed 3d July, 1851 ; Sec. 22, page 40, of Manual 
Board of Education. 

8. The School established and maintained by the New York 
Juvenile Asylum. — Act passed June 30th, 1851 : as amended 
by Chap. 332, Laws of 1854 ; Sec. 30, page 65, of Manual 
Board of Education. 

9. The House of Reception for Juvenile Asylum. — Act passed 
30th June, 1851 : as amended by Chap. 332, Laws of 1854; 
Sec. 30, page 65, of Manual Board of Education. 

10. The School established and maintained by the Ladies' Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Chap. 405, Laws of 1855 ; page 63, of Manual Board of 
Education. 

11. The School established and maintained by the Five Points 
House of Industry. — Chap. 405, Laws of 1855 ; page 63, of 
Manual Board of Education. 

12. The Industrial Schools established and maintained under the 
charge of the Children's Aid Society. — Chap. 258, Laws of 
1863 ; page 64, of Manual Board of Education. 

13. The School established and maintained by the New York 
Society for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled. — Chap. 
835, Sec. 3, of Laws of 1872. 

14. Nursery and Child's Hospital. — Act passed April 17, 1866 ; 
page 65, Manual Board of Education. 

15. Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society. — Act 
parsed April 21, 1874.— Chap. 230, Laws of 1874, page 88, 
of Manual Board of Education. 
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16. Association for Befriending Children and Young Girls. — 
Act passed June 26, 1880.— Chap. 598, Laws of 1880. 

A detailed statement of the average attendance and whole 
number of the scholars taught in the several schools and societies 
from which reports have been received, and the apportionment of 
school moneys for their support, as prescribed by law, are pre- 
sented in tables accompanying this report. 

in. — The whole amount of money drawn from the Comp- 
troller for the purposes of Public Instruction during the year, the 
several amounts and services being distinguished as required 
by law, was, as appears by the vouchers sent to him for pay- 
ment $3,690,282 58 



Which was obtained from the following sources : 

Balance for account of 1875 with 
the Comptroller, per last re- 
port $9,635 34 

Balance for account of 1876 with 
the Comptroller, per last re- 
port 37,210 91 

Balance for account of 1877 with 
the Comptroller, per last re-* 
port 56,865 04 

Balance for account of 1878 with 
the Comptroller, per last re- 
port 46,030 46 

Balance for account of 1879 with 
the Comptroller, per last re- 
port 98,141 40 
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Balance for account of 1880 with 
the Comptroller, \per last re- 
port $276,051 28 



Total balances 1875, 1876, 1877, 

1878, 1879 and 1880 $523,934 43 

Amount apportioned by the Board 
of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment for the purposes of Public 
Instruction, for the year 1881, 
including Corporate Schools . . 3,620,095 00 



Total resources for liabilities of 

1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 

1880 and 1881 $4,144,029 43 



The objects for which this money was expended are set forth 
in the following general statements; for details, see Financial 
Report in Schedule No. 7. 

By vouchers sent to the Comptroller, 

For accoimt of 1875, viz, : 

Taxes on hired premises $35 30 

$35 30 



For account of 1876, viz, : 
Taxes on hired premises $55 75 



$55 75 
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For accowfit of 18Y7, viz, : 
Taxes on hired premises . $50 00 



For dccount of 1878, mz. : 

Incidentals of Evening Schools. . . . $10 20 

Taxes on hired premises 73 50 

Salaries of Teachers in Ward 

Schools 100 00 

Erecting buUding on E. 4:6th street , 10,500 00 

For account of 1879, viz, : 

Erecting buildings $43,462 '44 

Incidentals expenses of Ward 

Schools 35 50 

Taxes on hired premises and rent. . 156 95 

For Account of 1880, viz. : 

Sites, erecting, repairing, and 
altering buildings; furniture, 
heating apparatus and repairs 
of $163,278 58 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors 
in Ward Schools, Normal Col- 
lege, Evening Schools, and 
Colored Schools 13,371 23 

Incidental repairs and other ex- 
penses by Ward Trustees, 
Board of Education, I^ormal 
College, Evening Schools, and 

Colored Schools 9,695 45 

2 



$50 00 



$10,683 70 



$43,654 89 
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Books, maps, and other supplies 

for the schools $21,793 51 

Fuel and gas for all the schools and 

Hall 2,588 69 

Bents of school premises 945 27 

Support of Nautical School 323 16 

Pianos for the schools 225 00 



For Account ^1881, mz.: 

Sites, erecting, repairing, and alter- 
ing buildings ; furniture, heat- 
ing apparatus and repairs of. . $255,412 17 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors 
in Ward Schools, Normal Col- 
lege, Evening Schools, Colored 
Schools ; Officers and Clerks 
of the Board of Education, 
►City Superintendent and As- 
sistants and temporary Clerk. 2,702,200 31 

Compulsory Education, Agents, 

etc 11,041 92 

Support of Nautical School 26,454 75 

Incidental expenses, Board of Edu- 
cation, Normal College, Even- 
ing and Colored Schools, 
Ward Trustees for current 
repairs, etc., and for the same 
through Committees of the 
Board 69,638 74 



$212,220 89 
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Salaries of Clerks to Boards of 

Trustees, and wages, etc., shop $5,921 27 

Pianos for schools 1,645 00 

Fuel and gas 101,691 52 

Rents of hired premises 34,454 78 

Supplies, books, maps, etc., to all 

schools 119,160 48 

Corporate Schools, State Appor- 
tionment. 95,961 11 



$3,423,582 05 



Total payments in 1881 for the 
account of the years 1875, 
1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 
and 1881 $3,690,282 58 



Leaving available for the liabilities of the years named : 

Balance of Fund, 1875 $9,600 04 

Balance of Fund, 1876 37,155 16 

Balance of Fund, 1877 56,815 04 

Balance of Fund, 1878 35,346 76 

Balance of Fund, 1879 54,486 51 

Balance of Fund, 1880 63,830 39 

Balance of Fund, 1881 196,512 95 



$453,746 85 



The liabilities are : 

For 1878, contracts, etc $8,459 05 

For 1879, contracts, etc 22,168 00 
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For 1880, for buildingSj furniture, 

etc., etc $34,967 56 

For 1881, for buildings, furniture, 
etc., salaries, supplies, inci- 
dentals. Ward Schools, Con- 
tingent Building account, etc., 
etc., etc 168,497 14 

Total liabiKties, 1875, 1876, 1877, 

1878, 1879, 1880 and 1881 . . . $234,091 75 
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Statement showing the number of Scholars taught in the Schools under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board oj Education^ and the average attendance for the last five 

years, 

WHOLE NUMBER TAUGHT. 



SCHOOT«. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


Grammar Schools aDd 
Primary Depart- 
ments 


161,968 

43,215 

2,015 

20,070 

4.111 
222 


168,651 

46,380 

2,071 

19,897 

4,175 
201 


171,248 

44,873 

1,763 

19,385 

4,474 

175 


• 

174,575 

45,756 

1,359 

18,472 

4,530 
191 


185,886 


Pirimary Schools 

Colored Schools 

Evening Schools 

Normal College, Satur- 
day Sessions and 
Training Depart- 
ment - 


44,709 

1,317 

16,096 

3.654 


Naatical School 


107 


Total 


231,601 
24,246 


241,375 
22,798 


241,918 
22,245 


244,883 
23,061 


251,769 


Corporate Schools 


24,130 


Grand Total 


255,847 


264,173 


264,163 


267,944 


275,899 



AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 



SCHOOLS. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


Grammar Schools and 
Primary Depart- 
ments 


84,451 
20,338 

847 
8,911 

2,535 
99 


87,785 

20,774 

858 

8,740 

2,588 
98 


89,588 

21,181 

675 

8,222 

2,671 
122 


91,122 

21,505 

571 

7,676 

2,529 

105 

123,508 

9,588 


95,089 


Primary Schools 

Colored Schools 

Evening Schools 

Normal College, Satur- 
day Sessions and 
Training Depart- 
ment 


20,904 

551 

6,158 

2,076 


Naatical School 


107 


Total 

Corporate Schools 


117,181 
9,845 


120,843 
9,816 


122,459 
9,407 


124,885 
9,675 


Grand Total 


127,026 


130,659 


131,866 


133,096 


134,560 
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NUMBER AND COST OF TEACKP^Rft EMPLOYED IN THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

The Schools are conducted by the following Teachers : 

57 Male Principals in Grammar Schools. 
152 Male Vice-Principals and Assistants in Grammar Schools. 
494 Female Assistants in Male Grammar Schools. 
46 Female Principals in Female Grammar Schools. 
557 Female Yice-Principals and Assistants in Female Grammar 

Schools. 
109 Female Principals in Primary Schools and Departments. 
1468 Female Vice-Principals and Assistants in Primary Schools 
and Depaiiments. 
1 Male Principal and 1 Male Assistant in Colored Schools. 

3 Female Principals in Colored Schools. 
21 Female Assistants in Colored Schools. 

16 Male Principals in Male Evening Ward Schools. 
154 Male Assistants in Male Evening Ward Schools. 

1 Female Assistant in Male Evening Ward Schools. 

9 Female Principals in Female Evening Ward Schools. 
61 Female Assistants in Female Evening Ward Schools. 

4 Female Principals and Assistants in Colored Evening 

Schools. 
77 Teachers of Special Subjects — Music, Drawing, French and 

German Languages. 
7 Male Instructors, consisting of President and 6 Professors 

in the Normal College. 
30 Female Teachers, consisting of Lady Superintendent and 29 

Female Assistant Teachers in the Normal College. 
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27 Female Teachers in the Training Department of the Normal 

College. 
26 Teachers, consisting of 1 Male Principal and 25 Male 

Assistants in the Evening High School. 
199 Teachers in Corporate Schools. 

3,520 Total number of teachers employed. 

» 

And the cost of these several classes of Teachers, by annual 
salaries, is as follows : 

For Male Departments of Grrammar Schools $786,696 00 

For Female Departments of Grammar Schools . . . 499,815 00 

For Primary Departments and Primary Schools. . 1,014,121 57 

For Special Teachers 63,820 89 

For Colored Schools, Male and Female Principals 

and Assistants, Day and Evening 23,961 75 

For Colored Schools, Special Teachers 1,139 80 

For Male and Female Departments of Evening 

Ward Schools and Evening High School 59,798 15 

For President and Professors of the Female Nor- 
mal College, and Principal and Assistants of 

the Training Department 92,155 14 
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Statement of the cost in each Department of the School System 

for the year 1881 : 

Male Depart/ments of Grammar Schools, 

Number 
of Teachers. Amount. 

57 Male Principals were paid for salaries .... $160,250 00 

32 Male Vice-Principals were paid for salaries. 62,950 00 

120 Male Assistants were paid for salaries 177,458 00 

494 Female Assistants were paid for salaries . . 386,038 00 

Total . , $786,696 00 

Femxile Depa/rtments of Gra/mmar Schools, 
46 Female Principals were paid for salaries.. $81,800 00 

33 Female Vice-Principals were paid for sal- 

aries 38,400 00 

524 Female Assistants were paid for salaries . . 379,615 00 

Total $499,815 00 

Prima/py Departments and Schools, 
109 Female Principals were paid for salaries . . $169,950 00 
73 Female Vice-Principals were paid for sal- 
aries 74,850 00 

1,395 Female Assistants were paid for salaries . . 769,321 57 

Total $1,014,121 57 

The average attendance in the Male Departments 

of the Grammar Schools 23,343 

The average attendance in the Female Depart- 
ments of the Grammar Schools 19,826 

« 

Total average attendance in Grammar Schools. . . . 43,169 
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The average attendance in the Primary Depart- 
ments and Schools 72,807 

Total average attendance in Grammar Schools and 

Primary Schools and Departments 115,976 

The teaching of 43,169 pupils in 1881, in the 

Grammar Schools, cost for salaries $1,286,511 00 

Supplies for Grammar Schools cost 82,937 98 



Total $1,369,448 98 

Average cost per scholar 31 72 



The teaching of 72,807 pupUs in 1881, in the 
Primary Schools and Departments, cost for 
salaries • $1,014,121 57 

Supplies for Primary Schools and Departments 

cost 33,829 84 



Total $1,047,951 41 

Average cost per scholar 14 39 

Salaries to Faculty, Tutors and Instructors in Nor- 
mal College proper, amounted to $69,214 14 

Supplies through the Depository cost 5,277 60 

Total $74,491 74 

Average attendance of students was 1,127 

Average cost per scholar was 66 09 
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Salaries paid to Teachers in Training Department 

of Normal College was $22,941 00 

Supplies through the Depository 1,381 52 

Total $24,322 5? 

Average attendance of students was 949 

Average cost per scholar was 25 63 

For support of Nautical School $26,454 75 

Supplies through the Depository 203 81 

Total $26,658 56 

Average attendance was. 107 

Average cost per scholar was 249 14 

Salaries paid Teachers in the Evening Hijgh School 

was ^ $14,305 50 

Supplies through the Depository 839 05 

Total $15,144 55 

Average attendance was 946 

Average cost per scholar was 16 01 

Salaries paid Teachers in the Ward Evening 

Schools was $45,492 65 

Supplies through the Depository 4,240 48 

Total $49,733 13 

Average attendance was 5,212 

Average cost per scholar was 9 54 



Statement showiiig the Cost per Scholar vn the Gramma/Ty 
Prima/ry Schools amd Departments, Normal College arid 
Training Department, Nautical School and Evening Schools 
during the past seven years. 
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1875 


$14,350 53 


521,180 00 


$23,100 00 


No record. 


(45,758 00 


1876 


15,593 23 


14,425 n 


17,188 29 


$2,115 .90 


19,3(*4 10 


1877 


19,278 13 


17.504 66 


23,340 86 


14,518 46 


2,590 00 


1878 


12,301 75 


12,871 80 


25,778 40 


13,597 15 


2,555 00 


1879 


12,211 58 


16,100 60 


25,369 12 


15,599 56 


3,993 00 


1880 


12,340 75 


14,971 50 


30,175 63 


16,317 40 


3,347 50 


1881 


11,041 92 


16,040 00 


A710 00 


20,170 89 


3,900 00 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Sites, 

Dnring the year 1881 arrangements were made by the Board 
to purchase the site and building No. 66 Elm street, adjoining 
the premises of Grammar School No. 24, at a cost of twelve 
thousand dollars ($12,000). These premises have been occupied 
by a portion of the pupils of G. S. No. 24 for a number of years. 
The building not being well adapted for school purposes, it was 
deemed proper to purchase it, so that the entire premises may be 
permanently improved. 

The unimproved property in possession of the Board at the 
present time is as follows : 

1. One lot, 25 feet by 63i feet, known as No. 101 Bedford 

street, in the Ninth Ward, adjoining the rear of prem- 
ises of Grammar School No. 3 ; there is on this lot a 
building which is not arranged for school purposes. 

2. Site on the southeast comer of Lexington avenue and East 

Sixty-eighth street, in the Nineteenth Ward, being 
100^^ feet on Lexington avenue and 125 feet on 
East Sixty-eighth street. 

3. Site on the northwest corner of East Seventieth street and 

First avenue, in the Nineteentli Ward, being 100 feet 
' on First avenue and 100^ feet on East Seventieth 
street. 

4. Site on the northeast comer of Avenue A and East 119tli st., 

in the Twelfth Ward, being 100|| feet on Avenue A 
and 138 feet on East 119th street. 
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5. Site on 157th street, hetween Washington and Courtlandt 
avenues, in the Twenty-third Ward, being 100 feet 
front by 196^ feet deep. 

(>. Site on West 61st street, near Broadway, in the Twenty- 
second Ward, which lias been in possession of the 
Board since 18f>4, but not built upon, was by resolu- 
tion of the Board, at the meeting on the 21st of De- 
cember, 1881, declared to be " no longer required for 
school purposes," and that the same be sold, as pro- 
vided by law ; the proceeds to be used for the pur- 
chase of land or erection of buildings in a more de- 
sirable location. 



BUILDINGS. 



A portion of the new building for Grammar School No. 72, 
on Lexington avenue, comer of 105th street, in the Twelfth 
Ward, was opened for the reception of pupils on the 1st of May 
last, and is occupied by a Girls' Grammar Department, and a por- 
tion of the pupils of the Mixed Primary Department ; another 
portion still occupying the premises heretofore occupied by 
Primary School No. 19. 

Contracts for the completion of the entire building have been 
made, and it is expected that the building will be ready for oc- 
cupation by the 1st of May next ; there wiU then be, in all, ac- 
commodations for 38 classes, or a register of 1,800 pupils. 

Tlie new building for Grammar School No. 73, on East 46th 
street. Nineteenth Ward — wliich has been referred to in the re- 
ports of 1879 and 1880 — was opened in November last ; this 
building has 29 class rooms, with accommodations for about 
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1,500 pupils, and is occupied by a Girls' Grammar Department, 
and a Mixed Primary Department. 

The Girls' Grammar Department of Grammar School No. 27, 
and the Mixed Primary School No. 21, have been transferred to 
this building. 

The new building for Grammar School No. 74, on East 63d 
street. Nineteenth Ward, having been completed, was opened 
early in September last. This building contains 44 class rooms, 
and will accommodate about 2,200 pupils, and is occupied by a 
Boys' Grammar Department, and a Mixed Primary Department. 

The Boys' Grammar Department of Grammar School No. 59 
has been transferred to this building. 

The new building for Primary School No. 40, on Norfolk 
street, between Delancey and Rivington streets. Thirteenth 
Ward, was completed in November last. The pupils of the Mixed 
Primary School, known as the "Branch of Primary Depart- 
ment of Grammar School No. 4," previously occupying premises 
Nos. 93 and 95 Attorney street, were transferred to this new 
building, which contains 19 class rooms, with accommodations 
for a register of 1,200 pupils. 

The new building to be known as Grammar School No. 75, on 
Norfolk street, between Grand and Hester streets, is weU ad- 
vanced towards completion, and will be ready for occupation in 
the spring of 1882, with accommodations for about 1,500 pupils. 

The premises formerly occupied by Primary School No. 15, on 
Stone street, in the First Ward, having, by an act of the Legis- 
lature of the State, been sold to other parties, and the proceeds 
directed to be used for school purposes in the same Ward, the 
premises No. 68 Pearl street have been purchased, and alterations 
are being made so as to adapt the building for the occupation of 
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Primary School No. 15; it will be ready about the Ist of 
February next, with accommodations for 250 pupils. 

The building on the premises No. 120 Henry street, adjoining 
Grammar School No. 2, has been altered, and now contains four 
class rooms with sittings for 200 pupils of the Primary Depart- 
ment. 

Plans and specifications were prepared, and proposals received 
for the erection of a first-class building on the site comer of Sixty- 
eighth street and Lexington avenue. 

The proposal accepted by the Trustees for erecting the build- 
ing, would require an appropriation of $126,750 ; but this appro- 
priation has not been made. 

A new building is in course of erection on the Thirty-eighth 
street portion of the site of Grammar School No. 49, in the Twen- 
ty-first Ward ; it will contain six good class rooms, and accom- 
modate 360 pupils ; it is intended mainly to relieve the crowded 
condition of the present Primary Department. The cost of this 
building, including heating and furnishing, will be about $33,000. 
The building will be ready for occupancy by March 1, 1882. 

Grammar School building No. 17, on West 47th street, in the 
Twenty-second Ward, has been enlarged by an additional story . 
on the main building, containing eight large class rooms. Other 
changes have been made, such as fitting up three of the former 
class rooms for Teachers' rooms, and making four large rooms 
out of six small rooms ; six other rooms having been enlarged by 
the removal of Teachers' wardrobes and closets. The net gain in 
number of rooms being three. 

Grammar School Building No. 60, on College avenue and 
145th street, in the Twenty-third Ward, has been enlarged by the 
addition of another story, containing six excellent class rooms. 
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New steam heating apparatus has also been introduced, making 
the entire building quite satisfactory. 

A portion of the premises on the northeast comer of Third 
avenue and 86th' street, containing eight rooms, was leased by the 
Trustees of the Twelfth Ward in Marcli last. In these rooms 
400 pupils of the Male Department of Grammar School No. 37 
are regularly taught. 

Changes have been made in several school buildings in the 
arrangement of rooms, by adding sliding doors and making other 
improvements of this sort ; but no real addition to the seating 
capacity of the buildings has been thereby accomplished. 

The additional accommodations provided during the year 1881 
may be set forth as follows : 

G. S. No. 2 200 sittings. 

" 72 1,000 " 

" 73 1,500 " 

" 74 2,200 " 

P. S.No.40 1,200 " 

G. S. No. 17 150 " 

« 60 300 " 

Xeased " 37 400 " 



Total 6,950 " 



Less, Branch of G. S. No. 27, vacated 300 sittings. 

" G. S. No. 4, " 600 " 

" P. S. No. 21, " 600 " 



Total 1,500 " 

Leaving a net gain during 1881 of 5,450 sittings. 

3 
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VENTILATION. 

Oil page 32, Annual Report of 1880, may be found the fol- 
lowing: "In the school buildings now in course of erection, 
special pains have been taken to place all ventilating flues and 
shafts in interior walls or partitions ; the object being to increase 
their number and to obtain by every available means the best 
results from automatic ventilation." So far as the mechanical 
portion of the above is concerned, all has been done as proposed, 
with fair prospects of success. The buildings have not been oc- 
cupied a sufficient length of time to obtain reliable statistics in 
regard to the actual gain in results ; the experience of at least one 
cold and one warm season wiU be required to fairly test the 
arrangements, 

A considerable number of closets and outbuildings, heretofore 
very offensive, have been very much improved. In most cases 
all causes of complaint have been removed. 



HEATING. 

2?ew steam-heating apparatus has been placed in each of the 
following buildings : 

Granmiar Schools Xos. 19, 40, 54, 55, 60, 73, 74, and Primary 
Schools Xos. 15, 36 and 40. 

Grammar School Xo. 19 was formerlv heated bv wood stoves 
at a very large expense in the matter of fuel. Grammar 
Schools Xos. 73 and 74, and Primary Schools Xos. 15 and 40 
are new buildings. In Grammar Schools Xos. 40 and 55 and 
Primary School Xo. 36, the old apjiaratus Knng worn out was 
removed. The method of heating Grammar School Xo. 60 
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was changed from hot-air furnaces to steam. In Grammar 
School No. 54 two new boilers wei'e substituted for two that had 
been in use for sixteen years. 

New steam heating apparatus is being placed in Grammar 
School No. 75 and the addition to Grammar School No. 49, both 
being new buildings. 

In consequence of the enlargement of Grammar School build- 
ing No. 17, the heating apparatus in this building has been 
altered and enlarged so as to properly heat the same. 

The apparatus in Grammar School No. 2 was altered so as to 
heat the new addition to said school. 



SUPPLIES. 



The following statement shows the cost of supplies delivered 
to the various schools, janitors, etc., through the Depository, 
during the past ten years : 

Cost of supplies delivered in 1872 $183,221 67 

" " " 1873 177,220 61 

" " " 1874 158,973 70 

" " 1875 160,512 37 

" " " 1876 166,662 62 

" " " 1877 140,029 57 

" " " 1878 129,642 67 

" " " 1879 135,380 34 

" " " 1880 136,731 45 

" " " 1881 138,913 79 
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The average cost per scholar for supplies delivered to the 
schools dnriDg the past five years is as follows, viz. : 



. 1877. 1878 



Average Cost per Scholar for Male Depts. . . 12 35 
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TEACHERS AND SALARIES. 



The whole number of teachers employed in the schools is 3,443, 
an increase of 88 over last year. 

In the Grammar and the Primary Departments, Primary 
Schools, Colored Schools, and Training Department, there is an 
increase of 78 in the number of teachers employed, and an in- 
crease of 2,936 in attendance, as compared with the corresponding 
returns of last year. 

On the basis of 50 pupils for each teacher of a primary class, 
and 35 for each teacher of a grammar class, the a^r^ate attend- 
ance of 117,493 pupils would warrant the appointment of 2,719 
class teachers, which is onlt/ one 7e^ than the number actually 
employed. 

The only changes made in respect to salaries affected the assist- 
ants in the Mixed Grammar Schools. The following schedule 
gives the present rates at which teachers in the several classes of 
schools are paid. 
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The rates fixed by the by-laws are as follows : 

Male Depa/rtmenU. — To Principals in Schools having an average 
attendance for the preceding year of 

150 or less $2,250 00 

151 to 300 2,500 00 

301 to 501 2,750 00 

501 and upwards 3,000 00 

To Vice-Principals in- Schools having an average at- 
tendance for the preceding year of a grammar 

gmde of less than 250 1,800 00 

250 and upwards 2,000 00 

To Male Assistants : 

"Where but one is employed, $l,7p0. 

Where two or more are employed, an average salary not 

exceeding $1,500. 

To Female Assistants, an average not exceeding $800. 

Female Departments, — Tlie annual salaries paid to teachers in 
Female Grammar Schools shall be as follows : 
To Principals in Schools having an average attendaoce for the 
' preceding year of 

100 or less $1,200 00 

101 to 150 1,300 00 

151 to 300 1,500 00 

301 to 500 1,600 00 

501 and upwards. 1,700 00 

To Vice-Principals in Schools having an average at- 
tendance for the preceding year of a grammar 

grade of less than 250 1,000 00 

250 and upwards 1,200 00 

To Assistants, an average salary not exceeding 725 00 
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I^nman/ Departments mid Schools. — The annual salaries paid 
to teachers in Primary Departments and Schools shall be as fol- 
lows : 

To Principals in Schools having an average attendance for the 
preceding year of 

200 or less $1,000 00 

201 to 400 1,100 00 

401 to 5tX> 1,300 00 

501 to 600 1,400 00 

601 to 850 1,500 00 

851 to 1,01X) 1,600 00 

1,001 and upwards 1,700 00 

To Vice-Principals in Schools having an average at- 
tendance for the preceding year of 

Less than 350 $850 00 

350 to 500 average 900 00 

501 to 1,000 1,000 00 

1,001 and upwards 1,200 00 

To assistants an average salary not exceeding. . . . 600 00 

Xo salary of an assistant teacher shall exceed that of a Tice- 
Principal of the same sohooL 

Jfijted irtamtiHit ScAoof^. — To Female First Assistants who 
teach the first grammar grade alone or in connection with other 
grades in Mixed Grammar Schools^ wheK> lH>ys and girls are in- 
structed in the same class, and where no male assistant is em- 
ployed $1,200 

The average salary allowed for Grammar Schools shall be given 
to the grammar classes^ and the average salary for Primary Schools 
to the primary classes^ and in Grammar Schools where boys and 
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girls are taught in the same classes, the allowance to teachers shall 
be the mean between the allowance to female teachers in Male 
Departments and the teachers in Female Departments. 

Pri/ncvpals of Fourteen Year^ Stcmding, — All persons em- 
ployed as principals of Grammar or of Primary Departments 
and Schools, who shall have been so employed for a period of 
fourteen years, and whose record for five years preceding the 
application shall be excellent^ shall be paid not less than the fol- 
lowing annual salaries, if approved by a majority vote of all the 
members of the Board of Education, viz. : 

For Principals of Male Departments — Twenty-five 

hundred dollars $2,500 00 

For Principals of Female Department — Nineteen 

hundred dollars 1,900 00 

For Principals of Primary Departments and Schools — 

Seventeen hundred and fifty dollars 1,750 00 

A grade of Junior Teachers is established, whose salaries until 

they have had one year's experience, are fixed for males at $700, 

and for females at $400. 

Salaries of Teachers of Drawing. — No salary paid to a 
teacher of drawing shall exceed the rate of two dollars ($2) per 
hour for the time actually employed in instruction. 

Sala/ries of Teaxihera of Musicy German and French, — No 
salary paid to a teacher of Music, or the French and German 
languages, shall exceed the rate of one dollar and fifty cents per 

hour for the time actually employed in instruction. 

• 

Sala/ries of Principals am.d Teachers in Evening Schools : 
Male Principals, per night $4 00 
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Male Teachers, Assistants, per night $2 50 

Female Teachers, per night 3 00 

Female Assistants, per night 2 00 

The salary of the Principal of the Evening High School is 
eight and one-half dollars per night, and of Teachers five dollars 
per night. 

DISCIPLINE. 

There has been no change in the general system of discipline, 
the punishments as heretofore consisting of reprimand, loss of 
conduct marks, detention after the school exercises have ended 
for the day, and, in cases of incorrigible pupils, suspension. 
That the efficiency of the teachers in maintaining discipline in 
their classes is improving, is well attested by the gradual dimi- 
nution of the number of suspensions, the number in 1879 being 
189, 150 in 1880, and 97 in 1881, a decrease of nearly 50 per 
cent in two years. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study laid down in the by-laws has undergone 
some important modifications since the last annual report. 

At the close of 1880 the Committee on the Course of Studies 
had under consideration a number of changes which had been 
recommended by the City Superintendent. The proposed 
changes were carefully considered, and, being duly reported, 
were adopted by the Board early in 1881. 

The new requirements are deemed important in several par- 
ticulars. 

A systematic and progressive course in composition is es- 
tablished, extending over all the grades of the Grammar Schools. 
By it compositions are required to be written on subjects 
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familiar to tlie children, then to be criticised in the presence of 
the class, and afterwards to be carefully rewritten. 

The stndy of the History of the United States is now begun in 
the Fifth Grade, instead of in the Fourth Grade as formerly ; 
and in these two grades the instruction is made entirely oral, all 
text-books being discarded. 

Grammar is hereafter to be taught orally in the Fourth and 
Third Grades, the use of text-books being confined to the Second 
and First Grades. 

The study of Latin roots is omitted from the Fourth Grade, 
its place being filled by a continuation of the study of prefixes 
and suffixes of the Fifth Grade. 

In Arithmetic practice in rapid calculation in the simple 
rules is enjoined on all classes of the Grammar Grades. 

The study of Algebra is omitted from the Second Grade. 

Astronomy is deprived of the prominence heretofore given its 
study in the First Grade, and is hereafter to be taught orally in 
outline in connection with Geography. 

Though sufficient time has not yet elapsed to secure uniform 
success in the working of the modifications which have been 
made, yet enough progress has already been accomplished to 
justify the changes. 

During the past year considerable attention was paid to the 
subject of the examinations for admissions to the Colleges, and 
efforts were made to secure as nearly as possible a uniformity in 
the conditions for such admissions, and to make them accord with 
methods pursued in the Grammar Schools, in accordance with the 
by-laws of the Board. It is gratifying to note as the result of 
these efforts, that at the last examination there was but a slight 
difference between the percentages of admissions to the two 
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Colleges, the anomalous condition of the previous year having al- 
most totally disappeared. 

MUSIC. 

Music in the schools seems now to be established on a satis- 
factory basis. The rudiments are quite fuUy and successfully 
taught to the children of the primary grades. The exercises in 
vocal music, prescribed as a part of the work for the school day, 
now constitute a relaxation rather than a task among the younger 
pupils. The good influence of this early training is easily per- 
ceptible in the Grammar Departments ; for, with few exceptions, 
in these departments the time and efforts of teachers and pupils 
are no longer given to work of a purely elementary character. 
The advanced requirements in Music, as prescribed for the 
Grammar Grades, receive intelligent attention, and practical 
exercises, exhibiting and developing time, tone, and an acquaint- 
ance with the primary principles of harmony, now form a feature 
in the daily programme of nearly every Grammar Department. 
In the amount and character of musical instruction given by the 
regular class teacher, a steady and commendable progress is ob- 
served. During the year the course was slightly altered, by 
omitting musical exercises in boys' classes of the First Grainmar 
Grade. 

GERMAN AND FRENCH. 

The study of German was pursued this year in seventy depart- 
ments : forty-one male and twenty-nine female. The course of 
study was altered in the early part of the year by making foreign 
languages a permissory subject in the second, third and fourth 
grades, instead of the first, second and third as heretofore. By 
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this action, the field for the study of the languages is widened ; 
as a consequence, the number of pupils must increase. The general 
interest and progress in this branch of study speak well for the 
past, and promise well for the future. 

French was studied in thirteen departments : four male and 
nine female, the same as last year. The interest in French, if not 
increasing, at least suffers no decline, and the progress made in 
it is satisfactory in extent and character. 



SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 

This branch of our city school system now consists of Colored 
Schools Nos. 1, 3 and 4. School No. 2 was consolidated with 
No. 1 by the Board in November, 1878. 

These schools are located as follows : No. 1, in Mulberry 
, street, near Grand ; No. 3, in West Forty-first street, near Seventh 
avenue ; and No. 4, in West Seventeenth street, near Sixth avenue. 
Nos. 1 and 4 contain Primary and Grammar pupils, and No. 3 
has a Grammar and a Primary department, each under a Prin- 
cipal. Twenty-six teachers, exclusive of special teachers of Music 
and Drawing, are employed in these schools — ^four Principals 
and twenty-two Assistants. 

The average attendance of pupils for the year 1881 was five 
hundred and fifty-one, being twenty less than it was for the year 
1880. Since the year 1878 there has been a great decrease in 
the attendance. The average attendance for that year was 
eight hundred and fifty-eight. The diminished attendance is 
doubtless mainly due to the fact that all the Public Schools of 
our city are now, by law, open to pupils without distinction of 
race or color. Many parents and guardians of colored children 
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have, therefore, availed themselves of tlieir privilege in the 
matter of selection of Bchools. Should the attendance continue 
to decrease still further, cofisolidation at least would doubtless 
soon be found to be not only necessary, but beneficial. 



EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Evening High School was established in 1866, for the pur- 
pose of providing for the wants of those young men who were 
desirous of pursuing studies more advanced than those taught in 
the other Evening Schools. That the advantages offered in this 
school are fully appreciated, is attested by the large attendance, 
the gentlemanly deportment of the students, and their earnest 
desire for improvement. Almost every industry of our city is 
here represented by those who are seeking that particular in- 
struction, the attainment of which will qualify them to perform 
more skillfully and in a more satisfactory manner the duties of 
their several vocations. 

The attendance is voluntary, and it will be readily conceded 
that, to the students who have been at work all day, not a little 
praise is due for their self-sacrifice in relinquishing their evening 
hours of rest or amusement for the purpose of self-improvement. 

The fifteenth term commenced on Monday evening, October 
4th, 1880, and ended on Tuesday evening, April 5th, 1881. Six- 
teen hundred and eighty-eight students were admitted to mem- 
bership during the two weeks devoted to the usual examination, 
and about fifteen hundred were rejected as unqualified, and sent- 
to the other evening schools. In these two weeks, preceding the 
commencement of the term, the students were not only examined 
and registered, but they were thoroughly classified, and the whole 
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school was organized and prepared to commence the work of 
instruction upon the first evening of the term. 

The average attendance for the term of one hundred and twenty 
nights, exclusive of all holidays, was nine hundred and forty-six. 
The average age of the students was twenty-one years, the oldest 
being fifty-five and the youngest fourteen. There were sixty- 
six students who did not lose a single recitation by absence. 
Students who have made satisfactory improvement in their 
studies, and who have not been absent more than fifteen nights, 
are entitled to certificates, and those who receive three annual 
certificates are entitled to diplomas ; three hundred and sixty- 
one certificates and fifty-one diplomas were awarded. 

There were employed twenty-six instructors, including the 
Principal ; and the following named subjects of study were 
taught : Latin, History and Political Science ; Heading and 
Declamation ; English Grammar and Composition ; German ; 
French ; Spanislji ; Architectural and Mechanical Drawing ; Free- 
hand Drawing ; Penmanship ; Phonography ; Algebra ; Geom- 
etry and Trigonometry ; Arithmetic ; Bookkeeping ; Chemistry ; 
Anatomy, and Physiology. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The modified system of organization and instruction in Even- 
ing Schools which was adopted in 1880 was continued, with a 
single alteration, during 1881. The system provided for schools 
for juniors, open to pupils between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen years, and having a course of instruction in eight 
grades. It also provided for schools for seniors, open to pupils 
aged sixteen years and over, and having an optional course of 
Reading (including Spelling and Definitions), Arithmetic, Pen- 
manship, Bookkeeping, and Composition, no pupil selecting more 
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than two subjects. Classes for foreigners learning English were 
formed in all the Evening Schools. 

Upon the report of the Committee on Evening Schools the 
Board of Education adopted a course of three grades for the 
classes of foreigners, and it was placed in operation in the month 
of October. 

The examinations of the several classes have shown an improve- 
ment in scholarship, and the discipline has also attained a higher 
standard. 

The separation of the young pupils from their elders has 
attracted to the Evening Schools a greater proportion of adults 
than formerly, while the placing of the lowest limit of age at 
thirteen years, instead of at twelve, has removed much of the 
youthful element that interfered with the serious work of the class. 

The limitation of the age of pupils, and the very inclement 
winter of 1880-81, combined to reduce the average attendance 
to five thousand five hundred and twelve (5,512), a decrease of 
fourteen hundred and seven (1,407), as compared with that of 
1879-80. 

NORMAL COLLEGE. 

The Normal College is now in the twelfth year of its exist- 
ence, and during this period, has graduated, in round numbers, 
twenty-five hundred teachers, over a thousand of whom are now 
doing good work in the Common Schools of the city. Having 
found that the supply of teachers exceeded the demand, the 
Board of Education, on the recommendation of the Committee 
on Normal College, took measures to reduce the number of grad- 
uates as nearly as possible to the number required to fill the va- 
cancies in the schools. This was accomplished by adding a fourth 
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year to the course of study, and by omitting to graduate any stu- 
dents in 1882. The more extended course, the increased age of 
the teachers when commencing their duties, and the greater ma- 
turity of mind consequent upon the higher studies, will tend to 
the improvement of the system of public education, and become 
a blessing to the tens of thousands of children in the Primary 

Schools of the city. 

» 

Although, as was anticipated, the attendance has somewhat 
fallen ofE, the effectiveness of the instruction has been greatly 
increased. The smaller classes give the instructors better oppor- 
tunities for individual teaching and for securing concentrated at- 
tention, without which there can be no satisfactory progress. 
There is no economy in teaching very large classes. On the con- 
trary, th^re is waste of time and money. Even with the reduced 
attendance caused by the Fourth Year, the College classes, dur- 
ing the past year, have averaged over forty, students each — a 
number quite too large for an advanced grade of study, and five 
more than are required in the Grammar Schools. 

In September next, when the Fourth Year shall have become 
obligatory, there is scarcely a doubt that the attendance will be 
increased to fourteen or fifteen hundred. When the College 
was established in 1870, there were two examinations each year 
for admission ; but it was discovered, after a trial of two years, 
that two yearly promotions from the common schools to the 
higher institution caused too great a disturbance, too much haste 
in the preparation of candidates, and too rapid a depletion of the 
upper grammar classes. The winter examination was, therefore, 
abolished. This salutary change caused a falling off in the at- 
tendance of the College of over three hundred, but in two years 
the loss was more than recovered. So it will be in regard to the 
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influence of the Fourth Year. When the attendance in this 
highest class ceases to be optional, as it Mrill next June, the large 
attendance of former years will be restored. Although the seat- 
ing capacity of the College is suflScient to accommodate fifteen 
hundred students, experience has proved that more efficient work 
can be done for twelve hundred ; and that with this number bet- 
ter teachers can be prepared for the Primary Schools. 

The whole number of students on register on the 31st of Dec., 
1881, was twelve hundred and fourteen (1,214); the average 
attendance for the year was eleven hundred and twenty-^seven 
(1,127) ; the average absenteeism was a little less than eight (8) 
per cent. The number of students admitted from the common 
schools by competitive examination was seven hundred and two 
(702) ; the number graduated was three hundred and nine (309) ; 
the number graduated at the end of four years was twenty (20). 
This was the first .volunteer class for the higher course, and hence 
its smallness. 

Training Department — In the Training Department of the 
College, the whole number of children taught during the year 
was sixteen hundred and twelve (1,612); the average number 
on register was eleven hundred and thirty-five (1,135) ; the aver- 
age attendance for the year was nine hundred and forty-seven 
(947) ; the number of children admitted to the College from the 
Training Department was twenty (20). 

It will be observed that the average number on register in the 
entire institution was two thousand three himdred and forty -nine 
(2,349), and the average attendance two thousand and seventy- 
four (2,074). This is, perhaps, the lai^est institution of the kind 
in the United States in a single bxdlding and under a single 
head. 
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The progress in study has been satisfactory, the conduct of the 
students exemplary, and the loyalty and devotion of the instruct- 
ors, generally, all that could be desired. The work of training 
the pupil teachers has been pursued with unremitting care. The 
art and science of teaching has been taught in the College recita- 
tion rooms, and practice a£Eorded in the Training Department ; 
but this practice has never been permitted to impede the pro- 
gress and welfare of the little children educated under this system. 

The grounds about the building, and the building itself, have 
been kept by the Committee on Normal College in excellent 
condition. All needful supplies and apparatus have been fur- 
nished ; and everything has been done that could be done to con- 
duce to the comfort and well-being of students and teachers. 

NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 

The Nautical School is now in its eighth year. During the 
past year the ship had a monthly average attendance of 107. A 
greater number than this could have been accommodated, but 
great care has been taken to admit only boys desirous of adopt- 
ing a sea life. The graduating class this year numbered 46. 
Most all of these young men have already found employment on 
shipboard, and are now at sea. The summer's cruise was a 
very successful one, the ship sailing nearly 9,000 miles, thus 
giving the boys an opportunity of learning their duties prac- 
tically. There are at the present time over 60 graduates of the 
NauJ^ical School serving as oflScers of vessels. The summer's 
cruise began April 22d, ending October 27th. The school term 
for this year was commenced on November 7th. 

4 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Since the last Annual Report of this Board, the Emeritus 
Professors, Gerardns Beeknian Docharty, LL-D., and Jesse A. 
Spencer, S.T.D., have ceased to be connected with the Faculty 
of the College. Toward the end of the past year Tutor Charles 
A. Walworth, the Instructor in Phonography and Bookkeeping, 
resigned his position, and by the joint resolution of the Faculty 
and the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, the 
study of Phonography was dropped from the College Course of 
Studies, although it was determined that the young men of the 
Sub-Freshman Class who might desire it should receive in- 
struction in that subject until June. A suitable instructor in 
this subject will soon receive a temporary appointment. 

The Faculty of the College is at present engaged in drawing 
up a recommendation looking to a rearrangement of the course 
of study to be pursued by the young men who cannot remain at 
the College longer tlian one year, and it is to be hoped that fids 
new course will be better adapted to prepare the young men for 
either business pursuits or for a continued College course, if they 
desire it, than the one now in operation. 

At tlie last examination for admission to the College, the num- 
ber of candidates was 801, of which 567 were admitted. The 
prerequisite for admission was a percentage of 75, instead of 68, 
whidi was required the year previous. This will account for the 
diminution in the numl>er reported as present in the Sub-Fresh- 
man Class. As the numl>er of scholars in the Public Scliools 
applying for admission to tlie College is and will be annually in- 
creasing, and since the imml>er to be accommodated within the 
present buildings nmst of necessity be fixed, there is no way of 
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preventing the overcrowding of the section rooms, and conse- 
quent loss of good instruction, other than that pursued last year, 
i.e.y raising the percentage to be received at the examination for 
admission, and in this way rewarding only the very best of the 
scholars applying for admission from the Public Schools. 

The Graduating Class of 1881 numbered 47. The number of 
students on the rolls at the commencement of the academic year, 
1881-2, was: in the 

Senior Class 47 

Junior " 68 

Sophomore Class 123 

Freshman " •. ... 183 

Sub-Freshman Class : 639 
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In conclusion, it is to be noticed that no questions which could 
in any way call for controversy have arisen during the past year, 
eitlier in the Faculty of the College or in the Board of Trustees. 
Nearly $9,000 of the appropriation of 1881 have been returne^J 
to the City Treasury, the expenses of the College having been but 
a little over $131,000 ; yet the buildings have been kept in good 
repair, and the furniture and general equipment is at present in 

good condition. 

STEPHEN A. WALEIEE, 

President. 

LAWRENCE D. KIERNAN, 

Clerk. 

December 31, 1881. 



SCHEDULES. 
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SUBJECTS OF THE SCHEDULES AND APPENDICES 
FOKMING PAET OF THIS KEPOET. 



Schedule No. 1. — Contains the names of the Employes of the 
Board, Inspectors of Common Schools, and School Trustees. 

Schedule No. 2. — The number of Schools in each Ward and 
their numerical designation. 

Schedule No. 3. — Shows the length of time each school has 
been kept open, the average attendance, and the whole number 
taught in the several schools during the year, together with the 
locations of the several school buildings. 

Schedule No. 4. — Shows the expenses incurred for Teachers' 
and Janitors' salaries, books, stationery, fuel^ etc., in the Ward 
Schools of each Ward, and the value of supplies from the De- 
pository and repairs through the shop for th« year. 

Schedule No. 5. — Showing amount of money paid in each 
Ward, for rents, sites, new buildings^ heating apparatus, and 
repairs of, etc., by special appropriations for the year ending 
December 31, 1881. 

Schedule No. 6. — Apportionment to Corporate and Ward 
Schools, made under the fifteenth section of the School Act. 

Schedule No. 7. — Financial Statement of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the year 1881. 
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Schedule No. 8. — Shows the Expenditures of the Evening 
and Colored Schools for the year. 

Schedule No. 9. — Showing Payments for Salaries of 
Teachers and Janitors by Wards, for 1881. 

Schedule No. 10. — Contains the location, size and cost of 
site, size, cost and date of erection, of each school building. 

Schedule No. 11. — Financial Exhibit for the last ten years. 

Schedule No. 12. — Statement of the average register number 
of pupils, and the accommodations for the same, in the several 
schools. 

The Appendices consist of the Annual Report of the City 
Superintendent of Schools, Annual Report of the President 
of the Normal College; Course of Studies in the Grammar, 
Primary and Evening Schools; Report of the Superintendent 
of School Buildings; Report of the Engineer of the Board of 
Education; Report of the Superintendent of the Nautical 
School ; Report of the Principal of the Evening High School ; 
Report of the Board of Trustees of the College of the City of 
New York ; Report of the Faculty of the College of the City of 
New York. 
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SCHEDULE NO. 1. 



EMPLOYES OF THE BOAED OF EDUCATION. 



Clerk Lawrence D. Kiernan. 

Auditor John Davenport. 

City Superintendent John Jasper. 

Assistcmt " Thomas F. Harrison. 

" '' Norman A. Calkins. 

'" " John H. Fanning. 

" '' William Jones. 

^' " Arthur McMullin. 

'' " James Godwin. 

" " *Paul Hoffman. 

Supervntendent of School Buildvngs . . David I. Staog. 

Engi/neer John Dunham. 

Dra/ughtsman Robert Stricker. 

Inspector of Fuel William G. Ackerman. 

Assistant Clerk John E.. Ames. 

" Wm. Oland Bourne. 

" .... Edward E. Yan Saun. 

" Jethro Mosher. 

" Henry M. Duryea. 

" Blanohard H. Oakey. 



Vice Alex. J. Schem, deceased May Slat. 
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Assistcmt Clerk Henry L. Davenport. 

" Henry D. Lichtenhein. 

" Henry F. Kiddle. 

Assistant in Depository Mrs. Eliza Cronk. 

" " James G. Anderson. 

Janitor Edward Higgins. 

Agent of Trua/ncy Peter H. Jobes. 

" Antonio C. Martinez. 

" Theodore Reeves. 

" William C. Bradley. 

" William Kitchell. 

" John S. Ketcham. 

" Jeremiah H. Bakes. 

•' John W. Curtin. 

" M. Hoffman Philip. 

" James Rogers. 

" ^William H. Fleming. 



* Vice F. M, Bo8er, resigned October Ut. 
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INSPECTOES OF COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YOKK. 



1st District J comprising thel, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8th Wa/rds, 

Term 
Place of Expires 

Name. Besidbnoe. Business. Jan. 1. 

''^Nathaniel Huggins . . 129 Chambers at . . 1882 

fCharles B. Smith 42 Cherry st 1883 

Julius Berliner 505 Canal st 505 Canal st 1884 

2d District, comprising the 7, 10, 13 a/nd 14dJi Wards. 

Hugo Gorsch 127 Chrystie st. . .153 Bowery 1882 

F. B. Bennett, M.D . . 94 Suffolk st 94 Suffolk st 1883 

Charles Dexheimer. . . 109 Essex st 1884 

3d District, com^ising the 9th and IQth Wards. 

John N. Abbott 303 W. 22d st. . . .187 West st 1882 

Charles Spear. 328 W. 23d st. .. .85 West st 1883 

William C. Smith 26 Seventh ave . . . 35 N. Moore st . . . 1884 

4:th District, comprising the 11th and 17th Wa/rds. 

A. C. Anderson 708 Sixth st 10 Chambers st. . .1882 

Joseph Wangler 155 Ave. B 218 East 26th st . . 1883 

Henry Allen 77 3d Ave 138 William st. . .1884 

* Vice Jno. P. Huggins, resigned. 

t Vice James Oliver and Alex. Paton, resigned. 
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^th District, comprising the Ibth and l%th Wards. 

Term 
Place of Expires 

Namk. RssiDBNCK. BtisJnesa. Jan. 1. 

E. H. KimbaU 119 E. 24th st. . . . 1882 

A. McL. Agnew 24 E. 2l8t st 1883 

E. A. Cunniiigham. . . .343 E. 16tli st 1884 

&th District, comprising the 20^A and 21«^ Wards, 

J. W. C. Lereridge.. . . 57 W. 36th st 22 Duane st 1882 

J. J. Thomson 309 W. 35th st. . . .69 Liberty st 1883 

Charles A. Jackson . . . 244 Lexington ave.140 Nassau st 1884 

"Ith District, comprising the 12M, 19^A and 22d Wards. 

H. B. Perkins Fort Washington. . 1882 

De Witt C. Ward. . . .125 E. 65th st . . . .19 Wall st 1883 

Jacob Fleischhauer 348 E. 50th st 1884 

Sth District, comprising th^ 23rf and 24:th Wards. 

S. R Filley Momsania 1882 

♦Franz Sigel Morrisania 1883 

+T. E. Willson Fairmonnt 175th st. & 2d av.l884 

• Jlce Frederick Folz, resigned, December, 
t Vice T. H. Faile. resigned, November. 
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SCHOOL TEUSTEES. 

With the time of Expiration of the Term of Office for which 

they were appointed. 



First Wa/rd. 

Term 
Name. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

John Mclntire 1882 

Wm. H. Smyth 1883 

Owen Murphy 1884 

Thomas WilHams 1885 

Joseph H. Ford 1886 

Second Ward. 

George H. Sears 1882 

Luke Carrigan 1883 

James F. Horan 1884 

Henry C. Parke • 1885 

Richard M. Jordan 1886 

Third Ward. 

E. Eichardson 1882 

Jeremiah Eogers 1883 

James S. Coward 1884 

G. W. KeUogg 1885 

John A. Gilmom- , 1886 



Fourth Wa/rd. 

Term 
Name. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

Frederick Wimmer 1882 

Morris Friedsam 1883 

*David B. Fleming 1884 

John B. Shea 1885 

Michael J. Duffy 1886 

Fifth Ward. 

John Ham 1882 

John Gleason 1883 

P. J. Stuyvesant 1884 

John C. Huser 1885 

fHenry Y. Crawford ... .1886 

Sixth Wa/rd. 

Peter Kraeger 1882 

Thomas J. Nealis 1883 

t John F. Whealan 1884 

§Timothy Brennan 1885 

t Alex. Patton, Sr 1886 



* Vice Wm. H. McAlpin, resigned. 
t Vice John Tucker, resigned. 
X Vice John Glahn, resigned. 
% Deceased, Dec. 3d. 
IT Vice John Boyd, resigned. 
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Seventh Wanrd. 

Term 
Name. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

*Jolm F. Walsli .1882 

James W. McBarron 1883 

Wilson Small 1884 

John H. Boschen 1885 

George G. Hallock 1886 

Eighth Ward, 

J. G. Boyd, B.C.L 1882 

Charles W. Bamn 1883 

Geo. F. Tetter 1884 

f Orlando Rockefeller 1885 

Charles H. Ilouslev 188(5 

Charles S. "Wriglit 18S2 

E. Denison, M.D 1SS3 

Henrv Ihu-ton 1884 

WilUara H. Elv 1885 

George B. Lawton . 1886 

Tenth iriiAf. 

Peter Dennerlein 1SS2 

JPatriek Carroll 1883 

Henrv E. Roome 1884 

JohnC. Clegg 1885 

Geors:e W. Boss 1886 



Eleventh Ward, 

Term 
Naxk. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

Wm. A. Graham 1882 

August Stem 1883 

Samuel Cregar, M.D 1884 

John Powers 1885 

John C. Limbeck 1886 

Twelfth Ward. 

Germain Hanschel 1882 

George W. Debevoise 1883 

David H. Knapp 1884 

Charles Craiy 1885 

Andrew L. Sonlard 1886 

Thirteenth Ward, 

Frederick Holsten 1882 

Edward McCue 1883 

• 

George W. Relyea 1884 

Francis Coan 1885 

Frederick Germann 1886 

Fourteenth Ward. 

John D. Kinner 1882 

George Thnm 1883 

Henry Manron 1884 

John lV2seill 1885 

Franklin Smith, M.D 1886 



• Vict Xath«w P. Bre«n» resigned. 

* ritv IL L. Partridge, resigned. 

t rice Edmund Anderson, resigned. 
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Fifteenth Ward. 

Term 
Name. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

Joseph Britton 1882 

G. H. Wynkoop, M.D . . . 1883 

John M. Knox 1884 

Henry M. Taber 1885 

Edward Schell 1886 

Sixteenth Ward, 

Joseph Rogers 1882 

James M. Edgar 1883 

Alfredo. Hoe 1884 

James Harrison 1885 

John Castree ;. 1886 

Seventeenth Ward, 

Patrick K. Horgan ...... 1882 

Frederic C. Wagner 1883 

George H. Beyer 1884 

R. A. Barry, M.D 1885 

Hiram Merritt 1886 

Eighteenth Ward, 

James D. Lynch 1882 

Henry S. Terbell 1883 

John F. Trow 1884 

Edward S. Mead 1885 

Andrew Warner 1886 



Nineteenth Wa/rd, 



Term 

Expires 

Jan. 1. 



Name. 

John C. Donnelly 1882 

Richard Kelly 1883 

Charles L. Holt 1884 

E. H. Pomeroy 1885 

Joseph Koch 1886 

Twentieth Wa/rd, 

J. E. M. Lordly, M.D 1882 

James G. Dimond 1883 

Alexander Shaler 1884 

Thomas Maher 1885 

John H. Tietjen 1886 

Twenty 'f/rst Ward, 

HughCassidy 1882 

E. E. Anderson 1883 

L. Schultze, M.D 1884 

Samuel H. Hnrd 1885 

Joseph R. Skidmore 1886 

Twenty-second Ward, 

James R. Cuming 1882 

Edward Robinson 1883 

* J. L. CampbeU, M.D .... 1884 

James J. Treanor 1885 

Adna H. Underbill 1886 



*Vice Walter Carter, resigned. 
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Tenn 

Expires 

Jan, 1. 



Tweniy-tkinl Ward. 

Name. 

WiUiam Hogg 1882 

G. A. J. Norman 1883 

A. Falls 1884 

*Wm. E. Beal . 1885 

L. A. FuUgraff 1886 



Twerity-fov/rth Ward. 

Term 
Namk. Expires 

Jan. 1. 

fFrederick Folz 1882 

Wra. H. Geer 1883 

Samuel M. Purdy 1884 

Warren C. Crane 1885 

Ferdinand Meyer 1886 



*Vice J. Schuyler Anderson, resigned. 
t Vice Jacob Held, resigoed. 
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SCHEDULE NO. 2. 

Showing the Grades and Numerical Designation of the 

Schools hy Wa/rds, 



Wards. 



Grammar Schools. 



l8t 
2d. 



3d... 
4tli. . 
5tli. . 
eth. . 
7th. . 
8th. . 
9th. . 
10th. 
11th. 
12th. 
13th . 
14th . 
15th . . 
16th . . 
17th . . 
18th . . 
19th. . 
20th. . 

2l8t... 

22d... 
23d... 
24th. . 



29 



44. 



Primary Schools. 



15. 
34 



37 



12,14 
11.... 



23,24 

2,12,31 

8,38 

3, 16,41 

7,20,42 .., 

15,22,36,71 

6, 37, 39, 43, 46, 52, 54, 57, 68, 72. 

4,34 

5,21,30 

10,35,47 

11,45,55, 56 

13,19,25 

40,50 

18, 27, 53, 59, 70, 73, 74 

26,32,33,48 

14,49 

9, 17, 28, 51, 58, 69' 

60,61,62 

63,64,65,66,67 



2.8 

36 

25 

7, 13, 18, 24 . 
1 

3,5,31 

30,32,38, 42 
10,20,40.... 



6,9,22,23,26. 

4,28,29 

*21,35 

27 

16 

17,41 

43,44 

45,46,147,48. 



Colored 
Schools. 



* Consolidated with G. S. 73. 
5 



t Discontinued, July 6. 
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SCHEDULE No. 3. 

Sluywing the Length of Tvme each School ha% heen kept qpen, 
(md the Average AttencUjmce and Whole Numher Taught 
in the several Schools, as a/ppea/rs from the An/nual Returns 
for the yea/r ending December 31, 1881. 



SOHOOZ* 



Schjool No. 1 — 

hovH* Department 

Girls' ** 

Primary ** 
School No, 2— 

Boys' Department 

Girls' »* 

Primary " 
School No. 3— 

Boys' Department 

Girls' <* 

Primary " 
School No. 4— 

Boys' Department 

Girls' ** 

Primary " 
School No. 6 — 

Boys' Department 

l*i*imary •* 
School No. G— 

IMmary Depart 

ment 

School No. 7 — 

Boys* lXH>artment. 

Girls* 

Primary " 
School No. t^— 

Boys* Deinurtment. 

GlrV »* 

Primary " 





8 


i 


Numbe 
Session 


Legal 

Averas; 

Attenafi 


Actual 
Averag 
Attend 


400 


305 


305 


400 


276 


276 


400 


434 


434 


400 


338 


338 


400 


388 


388 


400 


854 


854 


400 


598 


598 


400 


535 


535 


400 


748 


748 


400 


516 


516 


400 


434 


434 


400 


1,348 


1,348 


400 


131 


131 


400 


409 


409 


400 


142 


142 


400 


233 


232 


400 


231 


231 


400 


750 


750 


395 


188 


188 


395 


157 


157 


395 


517 


517 



® s p 



545 
486 
912 

629 
691 

1,848 

844 

861 

1,322 

841 

777 

2,946 

272 
745 



403 

393 

411 

1,609 

329 

278 
1,290 



LOCATION OF SCHOOIi. 



Vandewater street, 
near Pearl street, 
4tli Ward. 

116 Henry street, 7th 
Ward. 



Comer Hudson and 
Grove streets, 9tli 
Ward. 

203 Kivington street, 
13th Ward. 



222-226 Mott street, 
14th Ward. 

Randall's Island, 
12th Ward. 

60 Chrj'stie street, 
10th Ward. 



66 Grand street, 8th 
Ward. 



^. 


II 


m 


r 


III 


^.™...„. 


ScHout No. 9— 












Boys' Department... 


400 


(Gr. 98 
\ Pr.mi 


98? 
203 ( 


633 


83d street, oor. 11th 
av., HA Ward. 


Girls' " .1. 


400 


}Gr. 97 
JPr.iea 


97 \ 
168$ 


479 




Si^ool }fo. 10— 












Boys' Detiftrtmont... 


400 


389 




491 


180 Wooster street, 


Girls' " 


400 


230 


230 


403 


near Bleecker 


Primary " 


400 


559 


559 


1,374 


street, 15tU Ward. 


Sehool 2fo. 11— 












Boys' Department... 
Pnmary " 


400 
400 


365 

588 


265 

588 


508 
1,353 


ITth street, near 8tb 
av., 16th Ward. 


School No. la- 












Boys' Department... 


394 


260 




496 


371 Madison street, 


Girls' " 


394 


284 


384 


548 


7th Ward. 


Primary " 


394 


673 


673 


1,511 




Sehoot No. 13— 












Boys' Department... 


400 


519 


519 


914 


539 E. Houston st., 


GirU* " 


400 


473 


473 


790 


17th Ward. 




400 


1,260 


1,360 


2,504 




School No. 14— 












Boys' Department... 


400 


571 


571 


902 


235 £. 37th street. 


Girls' 


400 


540 


640 


856 


3l8t Ward. 


Primary " 


400 


1,236 


1,336 


2,671 




School No. 15- 












PS:'^-?"""';:: 


354 
354 


539 
774 


539 

774 


BSl 
1,534 


738 5th street, 11th 
Ward. 


School No. 16— 












Boys' Department... 


400 


430 


480 


798 


13th atreet, near 7th 
av., 9th Ward. 


Primary " 


400 




269 


520 


Sthoel No. 17— 












Girls' Depariaoent... 


314 


BOO 


800 


1,268 


47th street, near 8th 


Primary ■' 


313 


1,335 


1,335 


1,913 


av., 22d Ward. 


ScioolJfo.l6- 












Boye' Department... 


400 


673 


573 


816 


5lBt street, near Lex- 


GirlB' 

Primary " 
Sdiool No. 19— 


400 
400 


559 
1,016 


559 
1,016 


930 
1,993 


7^ "■■ '»"■ 


Boys' Department... 


400 


397 


397 


753 


14th street, near 1st 


Girls' " 


400 


370 


370 


736 


av., 17th Ward. 


Primary " 


400 


871 


671 


2,336 




Sehoot No. 30— 












Boys' Department... 


400 


584 


584 


959 


160 Chryatie street, 
10th Ward. 


Girls' " 


400 


541 


541 


920 


Primary " 
School No. Si- 


400 


1,031 


1,031 


2,058 




Boys' Department... 


400 


185 


185 


3B1 


Uarion street, near 


Girls' " 
Primary " 


400 
400 


180 
458 


180 
458 


334 

828 


Prince street, Uth 
Ward 





"S , 


A 


■Si-^ 


^H 






li 


III 


5S? 




School No. 2a— 












Boys' Deiiartment. .. 


400 


435 


435 


687 


Stanton street, cor. 


OirlH- ■■ 


400 


433 


4:!3 


701 


Sheriff street, lltll 


Primary " 


4U0 


841 


841 


1,813 


Ward. 


School JVo. as— 












Boys' Department.-. 


398 


166 


167 


324 


32 City HaU place, 
6th Ward. 


Girls' 


398 


lf,7 


158 


312 




398 


345 


347 


679 




School No. 2i— 












Boys' Departroeat... 




189 


190 


397 


66 Elm street, 6tti 


Girls- 


39B 


172 


172 


331 


Ward. 


Primary " 


39U 


296 


299 


686 




School No. 25— 












Boys' Department. .- 


400 


009 


509 


854 


5th street, near 1st 


Gij'is' 


400 


494 


494 


852 


ar., 17th Ward. 




400 


1584 


884 


1,869 




School No. as— 












Boys' Deiiartment-. - 


400 


548 


648 


062 


30th street, near 6th 


Primary " 


400 


637 


637 


1,370 


av., 20th Ward. 


School No. 27— 












Boys' Department . . - 


330 


33f( 


336 


634 


4ad street, near 3d 


GicV " 


Orgun 


ized as 


F. D. N 


o. 73. in 


NoTeraber. 


Primary " 


3^ 


K87 


687 


1,911 


av., 19th Ward. 


School No. 28— 












Boys' Department- - 


400 


467 


4ff7 


780 


40th street, near eth 


OirV "^ " 


400 


403 


493 


920 


av., 22<l Ward. 


Primary " 


400 


1,224 


1,224 


2,738 




School No. 29- 












BoyB'Departtoeiit-- 


400 


im 


182 


313 


97 and 99 Greenwich 


Girls' '■ 


400 


141 


141 


370 


street, Ist Ward. 


Primary " 


400 


492 


492 


1,070 




School No. 30— 












GirlB'Bepnrtment-. 


400 


153 


153 


386 


Bas ter St. near G raad 


Primary " 


400 


376 


376 


913 


St., 14th Ward. 


School No. 31— 












Boys' Department. .. 


400 


176 


176 


368 


2U0 Monroe street, 


Primary " 


400 




423 


1,001 


7lh Waid. 


School No. 33- 












Bojs' Department... 
Pnmary " 


400 


630 


620 


1,061 


35th street, near 9th 


400 


1,206 


1,206 


2,416 


av., 20th Ward. 


School No. 33- 












Oirls' DepaTtment.. . 


400 


611 


611 


1,005 


2&th street, ntar 9th 


Primary " 


400 


1,110 


1,110 


2,319 


av., 20th Ward. 


jSofto(.IJfo.34- 














400 


395 


395 


713 


Broome street, near 


GirlB' *^ ■' 


400 


366 


366 


689 


Sheriff street, I3th 


Primary " 


400 


7B7 


787 


1,920 


Ward. 



8CH00I. 


i 


li 


if 


III 


^..o.o,«cn».. 


ScftooIJfo. 35— 












Boys' Department... 
Primary " 


400 
400 


843 
473 


843 
473 


1,683 

1,014 


13tli street, near fith 
av., 15th Ward. 


Sdiaol No. 36— 
Boys' Departmeut... 
Girls' 


400 


325 


325 


619 


Mb St , near Avenne 


400 


337 


337 


552 


C, lltb Ward. 


Primary " 


400 


877 


877 


2,067 




School No. 37— 














400 


508 


508 


963 


B7tb street, near 4tli 


Girls' " 


400 


4H0 


480 


905 


av., 12th Ward. 


Primary " 
■School Xo. 38— 
Bnvs' Department. . . 
Girls' " 


400 


1,044 


1,044 


2,306 




399 


304 

3r,6 


t; 


486 
564 


8 Clarke Btieet, 8tta 
Ward. 


Primary " 


399 


712 


714 


1,570 




jSelioul Xn. 39— 












Girls' Department.-. 


400 


709 


709 


1,366 


125tli street, near 3d 




400 


753 


753 


2,125 


av., 12lh Ward. 


SphoolXo.iO— 












Bo va' Department... 




638 




1,081 


23d street, near 3d 


Primary " 


393 




529 


1,079 


av., 18th Ward. 


School No. 41— 












Girla'Departmeot.,. 


400 


m 


657 


1,120 


Greenwich av., opp. 
Charles street, 9th 




400 


m 


486 


1,023 


Seltool No. i2— 










Ward. 


Boys' Department... 


400 


507 


507 


846 


Allen St., near Hester 


Girls' '■ 


400 


493 


493 


840 


St., lOlh Ward. 


Primary " 


400 


1,463 


1,463 


3,113 




Softoo[J*'o. 43— 












Mixed Department.. 


400 


94 


94 


196 


129th St.. near tOth 


Primary " 


400 


210 


810 


401 


av., I2th Ward. 


School No. 44— 












Boys' Department. .. 


380 


369 


369 


638 


Cor. North Moore and 


GirV " 


380 




323 


582 


Varick Btreete, 5th 


Primary " 




588 


588 


1,138 


Waid. 


Sfhool No. 45— 












Girls' Department . . . 




553 


553 


1,004 


24th street, near 7th 


Primary " 


396 


676 


676 


1,399 


av., 16th Ward. 


School No. 46- 
Boys' Department . . . 


400 


<Gr. 96 

i Pr.I68 


96J 

168 i 


489 


156th et, bet. 9th 
and 10th avenuee. 


Girls' " 


400 


i Gr.l26 
\ Pr.l40 


126 J 
140 J 


445 


12th Ward. 


School No. 47— 














400 


584 


584 


994 


36 E. 12tb St., IStb 


Primary " 


400 


478 


478 


1,063 


Ward. 



BOHOOL. 


1 


i 


if 


ill 


:^,.o...s™oo. 


School No. 48— 












Girls' Department... 


400 


438 


438 


816 


28th itreet, near 6th 


Primnry '■ 


400 


811 


811 


1,670 


av., 20th Ward. 


School No. 49- 












Bnya' Department. . . 


400 


546 


546 


1,019 


37th street, near 2d 


Girls' 


400 


526 




887 


av., 3l8t Ward. 


Primnry " 


400 


1,304 


1,304 


3,167 




School Xo. 50— 












Giria' Department... 


400 


512 


512 


884 


20th street, near 


Priinarj- " 


400 


376 


376 


763 


av., 18th Ward. 


School No. 51— 












Mixed Department.. 


400 


683 


683 


1,216 


44th street, near nth 


Primary " 


400 


1,177 


1,177 


2,702 


av., 22d Ward. 


School No. 53— 












Boya' aud Girls' De- 


400 


( Gr. 44 


44) 




iMI6th8t,nearTnbby 


■partmeut 


J Pr. 31 


31 I 




Hook, 12th Ward. 


Mwl No. 53— 












GtrU'iOepartiuent.. - 


400 


659 


859 


1,494 


r9th street, near 3d 


"Primary " 


400 


1,071 


1,071 


1,984 


av., 19th Ward. 


A)}mlNo.5i- 












Mi^fld Department- - 


400 


200 


200 




104th street, cor. 10th 


Primary " 


4U0 


339 


339 


823 


av., 12th Ward. 


School No. 55- 












Boys' Department. .. 


360 


580 


580 


948 


aoth street, near 6th 


Primary " 


360 


627 


S2J 


1,148 


av., 16th Ward. 


School No. 56— 












Girls' Department . . . 


400 


470 


470 


846 


13th street, near 9th 


Primary " 


400 


774 


774 


1,619 


av., 16th Ward- 


Sehool No. 57— 












Boj-g' Department.. . 


400 




S77 


1.126 


115th street, near 3d 


400 


i,oaii 


1,022 


2,485 


av., 12th Ward. 


SciooIiVo. 58— 












Boys' Department... 
Pnmury " 


400 
400 


758 
1,037 


758 
1,037 


1,136 
1,948 


52d street, near 8th 
nv., 22d Ward. 


School No. 59- 












Boys' Department, -. 


Organ 


ized as 


M. D. K 


0. 74. in 


57t^ street, near 3d 


Girls' 


400 


666 




1,215 


Primary " 


400 




1,280 




av., 19th Ward. 


School No. 60- 












MizedDepartiment.. 


326 


564 


564 


985 


College av. cor. I45tb 
Bt., aSd Ward. 


Primary " 


400 


795 


795 


1,845 


Couitland a v. and 


School No. Gl— 










148th St., 23dWapd. 


Mixed Department.. 


400 


280 


260 


441 


3d av., bet. 169th & 


Primary " 


400 


413 


413 


864 


170th stB.,a3dWanl. 


Sehool No. 62— 












Mixed Deportment.. 


400 


280 




5S0 


3d av., Dear 158th Bt., 


Primary " 


400 


659 


659 


1,402 


23d Ward. 
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SCHOOL. 



School No. 63— 

Mixed Department. 

Primary " 
School No, 64— 

Mixed Department. 

Primary " *. 

School No. 65— 

Mixed Department. 

Primary " 
School No. 66— 

Boys' and Girls' De- 
partment 

School No. 67 — 

Mixed Department. 

Primary " 
School No. 6&— 

Boys' Department. . 

Girls' " 

Primary " 
School No. 69— 

Boys' Department. . 

Girls' " 

Primary *' 
School No. 70— 

Boys' Department. . 

Primary " 
School No. 71— 

Girls' Department. . 

Primary " 
School No. 72— 

Girls' Department t . 

Primary " 
School No. 73— 

Girls' Department. . 

Primary " 
School No. 74 — 

Boys' Department. . 

Primary " t . 



Total 



si 



400 
400 

400 
164 

400 
400 

400 

384 
384 

400 
400 
400 

400 
400 
400 

400 
400 

400 
400 

236 
400 

380 
400 

400 
148 



\ 




208 
226 

361 
190 

161 
195 

Gr.l05 
Pr. 76 

40 
47 

631 
496 
790 

493 
551 

866 

868 
1,300 

524 
796 

399 
910 

345 
595 

711 
1,241 



95,078 



c8 



208 
226 

361 
190 

161 
195 

105 
76 

40 
47 

631 
496 
790 

493 
551 

866 

868 
1,300 

524 
796 

399 
910 

345 
595 

711 
1,241 



95,089 






365 
476 

605 
277 

246 
373 

309 

84 
99 

1,120 

966 

1,805 

827 
951 

1,688 

1,492 

2,886 

835 
1,592 

652 
2,741 

587 
1,488 

1,211 

1,987 



185,886 



LOCATION OF SCHOOL. 



Cor. 173d St. and 3d 
av., 24th Ward. 

Thomas av., Ford- 
ham, 24th Ward. 

West Farms, 24th 
Ward. 

Kingsbridge, 24th 
Ward. 

Mosholu, 24th Ward. 



128th street, near 6th 
av., 12th Ward. 



54th street, near 6th 
av., 22d Ward. 



75th street, near 3d 
av., 19th Ward. 

7th street, near av. 
B, 11th Ward. 

125th st. & Lexington 
av., 12th Ward. 

46th street, near 3d 
av., 19th Ward. 

63d street, near 3d 
av., 19th Ward. 



* Consolidated with Mixed Department, April 6. 

t Organized in May. 

t Organized in September. 
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PEIMAKT SCHOOLS. 



• 

1 


Number 

of 
Sessions. 


Legal 

Average 

AttenoaDce. 


Actual 

Average 

Attendance. 


Whole 

Number 

Taught. 


LOCATION OF 80H00I& 


1 

2 


400 
398 


1,389 
240 


1,389 
241 


2,955 
591 


Ludlow street, near Delaocey street, 

Tenth Ward. 
101 Bayard street, Sixth Ward. 


3 


400 


358 


358 


910 


100 Cannon street. Eleventh Ward. 


4 

5 
6 

7 


400 
400 
400 
400 


507 
658 
378 
379 


507 
658 
378 
379 


1,230 
1,255 

825 
852 


429 East 16th street, Eighteentli 
Ward. 

Fourth street, near Avenue C, Elev- 
enth Ward. 

15 and 17 East Third street. Seven- 
teenth Ward. 

274 West Tenth street, Ninth Ward. 


8 
9 


398 

400 


358 
666 


360 
666 


741 
1,570 


Mott street, near Canal street. Sixth 

Ward. 
42 First street. Seventeenth Ward. 


10 
11 


400 
400 


514 
371 


514 
371 


1,000 
890 


Cannon street, near Broome street. 

Thirteenth Ward. 
31 Vestiy street. Fifth Ward. 


12 


400 


287 


287 


654 


85 Roosevelt street. Fourth Ward. 


13 
14 
15 


400 
400 
138 


623 
340 
100 


623 

340 
100 


1,311 
770 
143 


Downing street, near Bleecker 

street, Ninth Ward. 
Oliver street, near Oak street, 

Fourth W^ard. 
3 Stone street, First Ward. 


16 
17 

18 


400 
398 
400 


974 
321 

287 


974 
323 

287 


2,394 
757 
595 


32d street, near Third ave., Twen- 
ty-first Ward. 

252 West 4*2d street. Twenty-second 
Ward. 

189 Waverley Place, Ninth Ward. 


19 


Organiz 


ed as P. 


D. No. 


72 iu 


May. 


20 


400 


769 


769 


1,587 


187 Bix)ome street, Thirteenth Ward. 


21 


OrgaDiz 


ed asP. 


D. No. 


73 ill 


November. 


22 
23 


400 
400 


672 

308 


672 

308 


1,498 
654 


Ninth street, comer First avenne, 

Soveuteenth Ward. 
17 St. Mark's Place, Seventeenth 

Ward. 
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O 
O 

O 
QQ 



24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

40* 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47t 

43 

Total. 



5^§ 



400 
399 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
392 
385 
400 
400 
72 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
250 
400 



2 



o 
o 



703 
384 
720 
833 
607 
487 

54 
705 
101 

27 
123 
1,172 
546 
179 
593 
684 
1,353 
642 

64 
139 
145 
102 

15 

21 






703 
385 
720 
833 
607 
487 

54 
705 
101 

27 
123 
1,172 
546 
179 
593 
684 
1,353 
642 

64 
139 
145 
102 

15 

21 



few 

^3 3 



20,898 



1,384 

750 

1,497 

1,819 

1,404 

958 

305 

1,418 

173 

49 

225 

2,310 

1,370 

426 

1,504 

842 

2,839 

1,308 

109 

271 

280 

211 

20 

50 



LOCATION OF SCHOOLS. 



20,904 44,709 



Horatio street, near Hudson street. 

Ninth Ward. 
545 Green wicli street, Eightli Ward. 

336 East Twelfth street. Seven- 
teenth Ward. 

515 West 37th street. Twentieth 
Ward. 

322 East 20th street. Eighteenth 
Ward. 

433 East 19th street. Eighteenth 
Ward. 

Ward^s Island, Twelfth Ward. 

272 East Second street. Eleventh 

Ward. 
186th street, near Kingshridge road, 

Twelfth Ward. 
Springhurst, Twenty-third Ward. 

293 Pearl street. Second Ward. 

996 First avenue, Nineteenth Ward. 

70 Monroe street, Seventh Ward. 

67 Warren street. Third Ward. 

Cor. Avenue A and 118th street, 

Twelfth Ward. 
102, 104, and 106 Norfolk street. 

Thirteenth Ward. 
58th street, near Tenth avenue, 

Twenty-second Ward. 
88th street, bet. Second and Third 

avenues, Twelfth Ward. 
Highbridge avenue. Twenty-third 

Ward. 
Concord avenue and 145th street, 

Twenty- third Ward. 
Mount Hope, Twenty-fourth Ward. 

Spuyten Duyvil, Twenty-fourth 

Ward. 
Williamsb ridge. Twenty-fourth 

Ward. 
Woodlawn, Twenty-fourth Ward. 



♦ Organized, Nov, 1. 



t Digcontinued, July 6. 
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RECAPITULATION 

Of the Average Attendance and Whole Number Taught by Wards, for 

the Year ending December 31, 1881. 



WABDS. 



First ... 
Second .. 
Third ... 
Fourth . 



Fifth... 
Sixth... 
Serenth 
Eighth . 
Ninth ... 



Tenth 



Eleventh 



Twelfth ... 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 



Fifteenth. 



Sixteenth ... 
Seventeenth 



Eighteenth 
Nineteenth 



Twentieth. 



Twent v-firet . 



Twenty-second 
Twentv-third . 



Twenty-fourth . 



Legal Average. 



Actual ATerage. 



Total. 



915 
123 
179 
1,642 
1,651 
1,923 
3,941 
2.618 
5,765 
7,221 
7,602 

11,299 
5,813 
1,892 
3,456 
4,533 
8,520 
3,656 

13,479 
6.814 
5,697 

12,124 
3,221 
1,^« 

115,976 



915 
123 
179 
1,642 
1,^1 
1,933 
3,941 
2,633 
5,765 
7,221 
7,602 

11,299 
5,813 
1,892 
3,456 
4,533 
8,520 
3,656 

13,479 
6,814 
5,697 

12,126 
3,221 
1,892 

115,993 



Whole Number 
Taught. 



1,795 

225 

426 

3,367 

3,248 

4,061 

8,462 

5,197 

10,630 

14,104 

14,833 

25,067 

11,215 

3,758 

6,921 

8,725 

17,552 

7,399 

25,596 

13,438 

11,896 

22,794 

6,486 

3,400 

230,595 
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COLORED SCHOOLS. 



SCHOOLS. 


Number of 
Sessions. 


Legal 

Average 

Attendance. 


Actual 

Average 

Attendance. 


Whole 

Number 

Taught. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOLS. 


No. 1— 












GTammar and Primary 












Department 


400 


77 


77 


191 


135 Mnlberry street. 


No. 3— 












Grammar Department. 
Primary ** 


400 
400 


86 
210 


86 
210 


152 
483 


4lBt street, near 8th 
avenue. 


No. 4— 












Grammar and Primary 
Department 


400 


178 


178 


49^ 


17th street, near 6th 
avenue. 


Total 




551 


551 


1,317 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Average Attendance and Whole Number Taught for the Term oj 

1880-1881. 



SCHOOLS. 



n 

u 
u 



1st Ward. 

4th '< . 

5th 

7th 

8th 

9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
12th 
14th 
16th 
17th 
17th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22d 
23d 



" No. 37.. 

" No. 57.. 

tt 

it 

" NoVis!! 

" No. 25.. 

" No. 19.. 

it 



tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 



MALE. 



Senior. 



« 



143 



Total Ward Schools. 
Colored No. 4 



120 



457 



2G4 



204 



1188 
95 



u ^ 



449 



253 

• • «• • 

16.58 

'746 
743 



3849 
210 



Junior. 



294 
437 
203 
232 



260 
267 
3i8 

iso 



2384 



• 




« 




o 




-. c 




9 A 


u . 


Averag 
Attend 


Whole 

Niimbe 

Taught 


94 


307 


149 


427 



938 

1447 

609 

692 



868 

765 

1266 

'334 



7587 



FEMALE. 



Senior. 



« 



u . 



183 
127 



299 
32:J 






414 



892 



Junior. 



o 

sJ 

« 



374 
138 



178 



157 



119 
165 



1131 






851 
264 



438 



425 



250 
384 



2612 



Average Attendance 5,212 

Whole Number Taught 15,150 
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OOEPOEATE SCHOOLS. 
For the Year Ending October 1, 1881. 



SCHOOLS. 



New York Orphan Asylum 

Boman Catholic Orphan Asylum — 

Male Department, Fifth avenue 

Female *^ Madison avenue... 

•* " Prince street 

Protestant Half Orphau Asylum 

Leake and Watts Orphan House — 

Male Depai*tment 

Female " 

Colored Orphan Asylum 

American Female Guardian Society and 
Home Industrial School 

New York Juvenile Asylum 

House of Beception Asylum 

Society for Reformation of Juvenile De- 
linquents; or House of Refuge 

Ladies' Home Missionary Society 

Five Points House of Industry 

Children's Aid Society 

Nursery and Child's Hospital 

New York Society for the Relief of the 
Ruptured and Crippled 

Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum 
Society 

Association for Befriending Children and 
Young Girls 

Total 



o 

U CO 



469 

472 

486 
369 

481 

387 
392 

486 

422 

480 
467 

512 
403 
512 
402 

448 

484 
394 
220 






5 



147 

454 
387 
129 
164 

55 

43 

253 

1,538 
697 
102 

846 
338 
395 
3,202 
167 

156 

51 

26 



9,150 



8 







145 

443 
366 
161 
156 

66 

50 

238 

1,676 
669 
100 

760 
386 
355 
3,664 
172 

149 

59 

60 



9,675 



o s ^ 



181 

528 
460 
210 
223 



93 

67 

327 



5,095 
1,248 

628 

1,362 

825 

949 

10,978 

306 

335 

72 

243 
24,130 
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Average Attendance and Whole Number Taught in Iktail, 



SCHOOL& 



▲TKRAOB 
▲TTENIUNCB. 



LegaL 



Grammar Schools, Boys.! 23,343 

*• Girls.! 19,826 

! 

Total Grammar Scholars. 



Primary Departments.. 
Schools 



i% 



51,909 
20,898 



ActuaL 



23,346 
19,828 



51,915 
20,904 



Whole 
Number 
Taught. 



40,557 
34,629 



110,700 
44,709 



Total Primary Scholars 

Total 

Colored Schools 

Evening Schools— Male, Senior... 

*• Junior... 
Female, Senior. 



TOTAL ATKRAOB 
▲TTKNDANCK. 



Legal. 



43,169 



72,807 



115,976 

551 

1,188 

2,381 

414 



Actual. 



43,174 



72,819 



<< 



Junior < 1,131 

Colored I 95 

ETcnins High School ^46 

Noimal College ! 1^127 

Training Department 949 

I 

Xantical School 107 



115,993 
551 

1,188 

2,384 
414 

1,131 

95 

946 

1,127 
949 
107 



Total 

Whole 

Number 

Taught. 



75,186 



155,409 



Total 124.2«S 124,8!^ 

Corporate Schools 9J50 ■ 9,675 



230,595 

1^17 

3,849 

7,587 

892 

2,612 

210 

946 

2,043 

1,611 

107 

251,769 

24,130 



-. 



Grand Totjal .U4.01< 134,560 



275,899 
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EEOAPITULATION. 



SCHOOLS. 



Grammar Schools and Primary Departments 

Primary Schools 

Colored Schools 

Evening Schools 

Colored Evening School 

Evening High School 

Normal College 

Training Department 

Nautical School 

Total Ward and Primary Schools 

Corporate Schools 

Grand total 



AVERAGE 



ATTENDANCE. 



Legal. 



95,078 

20,898 

551 

5,117 

95 

946 

1,127 

949 

107 



124,868 
9,150 



134,018 



Actual. 



95,089 

20,904 

551 

5,117 

95 

946 

1,127 

949 

107 



124,885 
9,675 



Whole 
Number 
Taught. 



134,560 



185,886 

44,709 

1,317 

14,940 

210 

946 

2,043 

1,611 

107 

251,769 
24,130 

275,899 
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SCHEDULE NO. 6. 

Shomng the statute average attendance hy Wards for the year ending 
October 1, 1881, and the sum apportioned to each Ward, and to the 
Normal College, Nautical and Colored Schools, and to the several 
Corporate Schools, 



Wards. 



First 



Second 
Third . 
Fourth 

Fifth.. 



Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 



Schools in each Ward. 



Grammar School No. 29, and Primary 
No. 15 



Primary No. 34 
Primary No. 37 



Grammar School No. 1, and Primaries 
Nos. 12 and 14 

Grammar School No. 44, and Primary 
No. 11 

Grammar Schools Nos. 23 and 24, and 
Primaries Nos. 2 and 8 

Grammar Schools Nos. 2, 12 and 31, and 
Primary No. 36 

Grammar Schools Nos. 8 and 38, and 
Primary No. 25 



Grammar Schools Nos. 3, 16 and 41, and 
Primaries Nos. 7, 13, 18 and 24 

Grammar Schools Nos. 7, 20, 42, and 
Primary No. 1 

Grammar Schools Nos. 15, 22, 36, 71, and 
Primaries Nos. 3, 5 and 31 

Grammar Schools Nos. 6, 37, :», 43, 46, 52, 
54, 57 and (W, and Primaries Nos. 19, 
;iO, 32, 38 and 42 



Thirteenth . . . Grammar Schools Nos. 4 and 34, and 

Primaries Nos. 10 and 20 



Fourteenth 
Fifteenth . 



Grammar Schools Nos. 5, 21, \M) 



Grammar Schools Nos, 10, 35, 47 



Sixteenth Grammar Schools Nos. II, 45, 55, 56 



Average 
Attend- 
ance. 



831 
115 
161 

1,425 

1,508 

1,790 

3,530 

2,354 

5,176 

6,417 

6,630 

8,734 

4,439 
1.720 
3,242 
4,086 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



$8,676 28 
1,200 68 
1,680 98 

14,878 09 

15,744 68 

18,688 98 

36,855 92 

24,577 57 

54,041 42 

66,998 42 

69,222 30 

91,189 68 

46,346 57 
17,958 12 
33,848 97 
42,660 98 
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Wards. 



Seventeenth . . 
Eighteenth .. 
Nineteenth . . . 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first.. 
Twenty-second 
Twenty-third. 
Twenty-fourth 



Schools in each Ward. 



Grammar Schools Nos. 13, 19, 25, and 
Primaries Nos. 6, 9, 22, 23 and 26 ... . 

Grammar Schools Nos. 40, 50, and Prima- 
ries Nos. 4, 28, 29 



Granmiar Schools Nos. 18, 27, 53, 59 and 
70, and Primaries Nos, 21, 35 

Grammar Schools Nos. 26, 32, 33 and 48, 
and Primary No. 27 

Grammar Schools Nos. 14, 49, and Primary 
No. 16 



Averaee 
Attend- 
ance. 



Grammar Schools Nos. 9, 17, 28, 51, 58 
and 69, and Primaries Nos. 17 and 41 

Grammar Schools Nos. 60, 61, 62, and 
Primaries Nos. 33, 43, 44 

Grammar Schools Nos. 63, 64, 65, 66 and 
67, and Primaries Nos. 45, 46, 47, 48. 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



Colored Schools Nos. 1, 3, 4 
Nantical School 



7,363 
3,369 

10,586 
5,830 
5,218 

10,506 
2,688 
1,603 



$76,875 38 
35,175 95 

110,525 98 
60,869 68 
54,479 93 

109,690 72 
28,064 79 
16,736 55 



Normal College, including the Training 
Department 



99,321 
544 
124 

2,408 
102,397 



,036,988 62 
5,680 16 
1,294 66 

25,141 29 



$1,069,104 73 
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COEPOEATE SCHOOLS. 



Name. 



The New York Orphan Asylum School. Act 3d July, 1851 

The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum School. Act of 3d 
July, 1851 (3 branches) 



The Schools of the Protestant Half Orphan Asylum. Act 
of 3d July, 1851 



The School of the Leake and Watts Orphan House. Act 
3d July, 1851 



The School of the Association for the Benefit of Colored 
Orphans. Act of 3d July, 1851 



The Schools of the American Female Guardian Society. 
Act 3d July, 1851 



The School Established and Maintained by the New York 
Juvenile Asylum. Act of June, 1851. Chap. 332... 

The House of Reception of the New York Juvenile Asy- 
lum. Act of June, 1851. Chap. 332 



The School Established and Maintained by the Five 
Points House of Industry. Act of 12th April, 1855. 
Chap. 405 



The School Established and Maintained by the Ladies' 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Act April 12, 1855. Chap. 405 



The Industrial Schools, Established and Maintained 
under the charge of the Children's Aid Society. 
Act of 17th April, 1862. Chap. 258 



The School of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents. Act of 3d July, 1851 

The School, including the Country Branch thereof, Estab- 
lished and Maintained under the charge of the 
Nursery and Child's Hospital. Chap. 650, Laws of 
1866. Amended Chap. 366, Laws of 18c9. And 
Chap. 643 of Laws of 1874 



Average 
Attend- 
ance. 



155 
^ 981 
159 
104 
255 
1,657 
693 
119 

366 

364 

3,116 

852 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



$1,618 32 
10,242 38 
1,660 08 
1,085 84 
2,662 40 
17,300 34 
7,235 46 
1,242 45 

3,821 33 

3,800 44 

32,533 44 

8,895 54 



156 



1,628 76 
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Namb. 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


The Schools Established and Maintaiued by the New 
York Society for the Relief of the Ruptured and 
Crippled. Chap. 835 of the Laws of 1872 


157 
42 
15 


$1,639 20 
438 52 


The School of the Hebrew Benevolent Society. Chap. 
230, Laws of 1874 


The School of the Associatiou for Befriending Children 
and Young Girls. Act of June 26, 1880. Chap. 598. 


156 61 




9,191 


$95,961 11 



EEOAPITULATION. 



Ward Schools, Grammar and Primary 

Normal College 

Nautical School 

Colored Schools 

Corporate Schools 



Average 
Attend- 
ance. 



99,321 

2,408 

124 

544 



9,191 



111,588 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



$1,036,988 62 

25,141 29 

1,294 66 

5,680 16 



$1,069,104 73 
95,961 11 

$1,165,065 84 
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SCHEDULE NO. 7. 

The Finance Committee present herewith the nsiial annual 
statement of the funds that were available in 1881 for the pur- 
poses of the Board, and of the expenditures therefrom, as for- 
mulated by the Auditor from the books of account : 

The payments from the fund of 1881 aggregate three million 
four hundred and twenty-three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-two 5-100 dollars ($3,423,582.05), and the liabilities, es- 
timated and ascertained, one hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
four hundred and ninety-seven dollars ($168,497), which leaves 
the sum of twenty-eight thousand dollars ($28,000) only applica- 
ble for the purposes of the year 1881, if the sums already special- 
ly appropriated shall all be required for the purposes for which 
they were set apart. The balance of the fund for the year 1880 
is sixty-three thousand eight hundred and thirty 39-100 dollars 
($63,830.39), and the liabilities for that year are in amount, 
thirty-five thousand dollars ($35,000). The aggregate of the 
credit balances for the years preceding 1881, named in the 
statement, deducting all known liabilities, is one hundred and 
ninety-one thousand six hundred and thirty-nine dollars ($191,639). 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. D. Yermilye, 
Wm. Dowd, 
Eugene Kelly, 
Isaac Bell, 
R. G. Beardslee, 

December 31, 1881. 



Fvnance 
Comndttee. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Of the Board of Edvcation for the year 1881, embracmg the 
transactions durmg the year for acGount of the yea/rs 1 875, 
1876, 1877, 1878, 1879 amd 1880. 

RESOURCES. 

Balance for account of 1875, with the Comptroller, 

Dec. 31, 1878..-. ■ |9,635 34 

Balance for account of 1876, with the Comptroller, 

Dec.31,1880 37,210 91 

Balance for account of 1877, with the Comptroller, 

Dec.31,1880 56,865 04 

Balance for account of 1878, with the Comptroller, 

Dec.31,1880..... 46,030 46 

Balance for account of 1879, with the Comptroller, 

Dec.31,1880 98,141 40 

Balance for account of 1880, with the Comptroller, 

Dec.31,1880 276,051 28 

$523,934 43 

Amount apportioned for the purposes of public in- 
struction for the year 1881 3,620,095 00 

Total for the liabilities of the Board for the years 

1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880 and 1881 $4,144,029 43 



PAYMENTS BY VOUCHERS SENT TO THE COMPTROLLER. 

For Accownt of 1875. 

Taxes — ^Arrears on Hired Premises.. .. $35 30 

For Account of 1876. 

Taxes — ^Arrears on Hired Premises 55 To 

For Account of 1877. 

Taxes — ^Arrears on Hired Premises 50 00 



88 
For Accotmt of 1878. 

Evening Schools $10 20 

Taxes — ^Arrears on Hired Premises 73 50 

Salaries of Teachers^ Absences Ex- 
cused 100 00 

Contract Payments — Building on East 

Forty-sixth Street 10,500 00 

$10,683 70 



For Account of 1879. 

Taxes — ^Arrears on Hired Premises $56 95 

Rent Rose Hill Church, Twenty sev- 
enth Street, G. S. 14 100 00 

Incidental Expenses, Ward Schools .. 35 50 

On Contracts — ^Erecting Building, One 

Hundred and Ij'ifth Street 10,274 00 

On Contracts — Erecting Building, 

Sixty-third Street 15,036 44 

On Contracts — Erecting Building, 

Forty-sixth Street 18,152 00 

43,654 89 

For Account of 1880. 

Erecting Buildings in Tenth, Thir- 
teenth, Nineteenth, and Twenty- 
first Wards $131,040 00 

Repairs of BuUdings— Special 2,266 75 

Furniture, and Repairs of 7,202 64 

Heating Apparatus — ^Repairs 2,769 19 

Site on Seventieth Street, Nineteenth 

Ward 20,000 00 

$163,278 58 

Salaries of Teachers in Ward Schools. 2,788 10 

Salaries of Janitors' assistant in Nor- 
mal College 36 00 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors in 

Evening Schools for Dec., 1^79 . . . 10,0l26 46 

Salaries of Colored Evening Schools, 

l>ei\, IJ?;^ 180 44 

Salaries of Janitors in Ward Schools. . ^0 23 

Rents, Taxes on Hired Premises 945 27 
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Piano for G. S. 38 

Depository, for Supplies 

Expenses Board of Edncation, Inspec- 
tors of Buildings, etc 

Expenses of Colored Schools 

Expenses of Normal College 

Expenses of Evening Schools 

Incidental Expenses of Ward Schools 
by Trustees 

Gas Account 

Fuel 

Support of Nautical School, Supplies.. 



$225 00 


21,793 51 


1,600 25 


25 33 


185 71 


71 67 


7,812 49 


2,368 64 


220 05 


323 16 


$212,220 89 



For Account of 1881. 

Erecting Buildings in Twelfth Ward, 

etc $22,062 20 

Alterations and Additions and Repairs 

of BuUdings 134,673 07 

Furniture, and Repairs of 31,840 64 

Heating Apparatus, and Repairs of. . . 46,836 26 

Site on One Hundred and Nineteenth 

Street in Twelfth Ward 20,000 00 

$255,412 17 

Salaries of Teachers in Ward Schools. 2,364,453 46 

Salaries of Janitors in Ward Schools. 94,280 37 

Salaries of Professors-, Tutors, Teach- 
ers, and Janitors in Normal Col- 
lege and Training Department. .. 92,155 14 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors in 

Colored Schools 25,101 55 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors in 

Evening Schools 59,798 15 

Salaries of Officers, Clerks, etc., in 

Board of Education 33,135 48 

Salaries of City Superintendent, Assis- 
tants, and Temporary Clerk 33,276 16 

Compulsory Education — Agents aud 

Incidental Expenses 11,041 92 

Support of the Nautical School : 

Salaries and wages of crew $13,518 51 

Provisions 6,724 13 
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Drugs f'JlO 54 

Chandlery 3,668 93 

Repairs 284 57 

Towing and Pilotage 156 50 

Oil 270 10 

Stationery 35 00 

Summer Cruise 1,586 47 



126,454 75 



Incidental Expenses of Board of Edu- 
cation : 



Printing Manual, Directory, Annual 
Report, I^inutes of the Board, Re- 
ports, Blanks, etc $6,004 22 

Stationery and Blank Books 224 75 

Searches and Surveying 725 70 

Repairs to Hall and Furniture 1,175 56 

Supplies for Hall of Board 383 31 

Cartage, Freight, Newspapers, Clean- 
iug Hall, Watchmen, luspectors, 

etc 3,481 40 

Postage, Expressage, Telegrams, La- 
bor, and Messengers' Expenses... 1,166 21 
Delivering Supplies, Assistant Inspec- 
tor of Fuel, Assistant in Deposi- 
tory, Assistant Draughtsman, etc. 4,135 29 
Stenographer 302 70 

17,599 14 

Incidental Expenses of Normal Col- 
lege and Training Department : 

Repairs to Buildings $4,305 52 

Printing and Stationery 767 27 

Special Supplies — ^Books, Chemicals, 

etc., for Professors 926 96 

Gardening, Shrubbery, etc 977 60 

Piano and Organ, Tuning and Repairs 

of 50 00 

7,027 35 

Depository — Supplies to all the Schools. 119,160 48 

Fuel for all the Schools and the Hall 

of the Board 88,063 59 

Gas for all the Schools and the Hall of 

the Board 13,627 93 

Rents of Hired Premises 34,454 78 

Incidental Expenses of EveningSch'ls. 763 68 



1422 39 


24,042 58 


13,857 71 


3,943 75 


1,982 14 


3,623 28 


1,645 00 
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Incidental Expenses of Colored Sch'ls. 

Incidental Expenses of Ward Schools 

by Trustees 

BuildiDgs Contingent Fund, Tiz. : 

Repairs of Buildings, Sec. 53, Subdiv. 2. 

Repairs of Furniture, Sec. 53, Subdiv. 
2 

Repairs of Heating Apparatus, Sec. 53, 
Subdiv.2 

Salaries of Clerks of Boards of Trust- 
ees, per Sec. 60, By-laws 

Pianos for Ward Schools 

Workshop, Wages, Supervision, etc., 

aud materials 2,297 99 

Corporate Schools, viz. : 

The New York Orphan Asylum School. $ 1,618 32 

The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. 10,242 38 

The Schools of the Protestant Half 

Orphan Asylum 1,660 08 

The School of the Leake and Watts 

Orphan House 1,085 84 

The School of the Association for the 

Benefit of Colored Orphans 2,662 40 

The Schools of the American Female 

Guardian Society 17,300 34 

The Schools Established and Main- 
tained by the New York Juvenile 
Asylum 7,2^5 46 

The House of Reception of the New 

York Juvenile Asylum 1,242 45 

The School Established and Main- 
tained by the Five Points House 
of Industry 3,821 33 

The School Established and Main- 
tained by the Ladies' Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 3,800 44 

The Industrial Schools Established and 
Maintained under the Charge ot 
the Children's Aid Society 32,533 44 

The School of the Society for the Re- 
formation of Juvenile Delinquents, 8,895 54 



\ 
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The School, iDclnding the Country 
Branch thereof, EstabJished and 
Maintained under the Charge of 
the Nursery and Child's Hospital. $1,628 76 

The School Established and Main- 
tained by the New York Society 
for the Relief of the Knptuxed and 
Crippled 1,639 20 

The School of the Hebrew Benevolent 

Society 438 52 

The School of the Association for 
Befriending Children and Young 
Girls 156 61 



$95,961 11 

$3,423,582 05 



Total payments for account of 1875, 
1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881.. $3,690,282 58 



SUMMAKY 

Of the TesouTces and expenditures in the yea/r 1881, detailed in 
the above statement^ and the halanoes of the funds for the 

respeoUve yea/rs named^ together with the liabilities for those 
yea/rs. 

Balances Dec. Paid Balances with 

1880, and Fund in the Comptroller 

for 1881. 1881. 31st Dec., 1881. 

For 1875 $9,635 34 $35 30 $9,600 04 

1876 37,210 91 55 75 37,155 16 

1877 56,865 04 50 00 56,815 04 

1878 46,030 46 10,683 70 35,346 76 

1879 98,141 40 43,654 89 54,486 51 

1880 276,05128 212,220 89 63,830 39 

1881 Fund 3,620,095 00 3,423,582 05 196,512 95 



$4,144,029 43 $3,690,282 58 $453,746 85 
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LIA.BILmES TO BE PAID FROM THE BALANCES STATED ABOVE. 

• 

For account of 1878, viz. : 
Dne on Special Appropriations per 

last report $18,959 05 

Paid in 1881, on contracts 10,500 00 

Due $8,459 05 

For account of 1879, viz. : 
Due on Special Appropriations per 

lastreport $77,327 59 

Add error in statement 30 00 

$77,357 59 

To Amount of Appropriations for fur- 
niture, repairs, transferred, per 
Resolution, pp. 1046, 1066 of 
1879 11,737 23 

$89,094 82 
By Sundry Balances of Appropria- 
tions not required, including 
site on Sixty-ninth street. Nine- 
teenth Ward 23,464 38 

$65,630 44 
Paid in 1881 on Contracts 43,462 44 

Due 22,168 00 

For Account of 1880, viz. : 
Due on Special Appropriations per 

last Report $216,259 44 

By Sundry Balances of Appropria- 
tions not required, transferred 
per Journal page 838 of 1880 18,013 30 

$198,246 14 
Paid in 1881 on Contracts 163,278 58 

Due 34,967 56 

For Account of 1881, viz. : 
Amount Reserved from the Fund 
for Sites, Buildings, Furniture, 
Heating Apparatus, and General 
Repairs and other purposes, 
Journal pp. 10^106 $343,905 00 
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Appropriated for Expenses of Nor- 
mal College, JoFjmal pp. 698-9. |1,000 00 



1342,905 00 
From this the Board appropriated 

for Special Purposes, see details 

below $346,581 83 

Less Amoant for Repairs of Gram- 
mar School Building No. 8 3,700 00 

$342,881 83 

( Balance of Reserved Fund $23 17 ) 

Amount of Special AppropriationSj 
as stated above, from Reserve 

Fund ....: $342,881 83 

From General Account 4,325 55 

First Ward Fund 6,000 00 

$353,207 38 

Paid on Contracts per Statement : 

Reserve Fund $248,186 62 

First Ward Account 6,000 00 

General Account 1,225 55 

255,412 17 

Balance of Special Appropriations 

unpaid $97,795 21 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors in 

Ward Schools, estimated 3,500 00 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors in 
Evening Schools, December, es- 
timated 14,000 00 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors in 
Colored Evening Schools, De- 
cember 175 00 

Depository, for Supplies for Schools. 19,632 52 

Fuel for the Schools 6,160 23 

Gas for the Schools 2,400 00 

Support of Nautical School 250 00 

Incidental Expenses of Ward 
Schools, Repairs by Trustees, 
Balance of Fund, Sec. 53 of By- 
laws 12,136 42 

Contingent Building Fund, Sec. 53 
of By-laws, Balance of Appro- 
priation 10,216 40 
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Salaries of Clerks to Boards of Trust- 
ees $506 36 

Pianos Account, Purchase 350 00 

Incidental Expenses of Board of 

Education, Estimated 1,200 00 

Shop, Wages, etc 175 00 



$168,497 14 



Total liabilities 1878, 1879, 1880, 

andl881 $234,09175 



STATEMENT OF SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS BY THE BOARD, FROM 

THE RESERVE FUND, IN 1881. 

Appropriated. Paid. Balance. 

Furnishing Part 2 G. S. 72, Twelfth 

Ward $485 00 $485 00 

Hoisting Apparatus G. S. 72, Twelfth 

Ward 200 00 190 00 $10 00 

Site N. E. comer of One Hundred and 
Nineteenth street and Avenue A, 
Twelfth Ward 20,000 00 20,000 00 

Painting G. S. 73, Nineteenth Ward .. 2,139 00 1,300 00 839 00 

Heating Apparatus G. S. 73, Nine- 
teenth Ward 5,561 00 3,900 00 1,661 00 

Furnishing Part 1 G. S. 73, Nineteenth 

Ward 2,723 00 2,723 00 

Furnishing Part 2 G. S. 73, Nineteenth 

Ward 5,642 00 3,900 00 1,742 00 

Furnishing Part 1 G. S. 74, Nineteenth 

Ward 3,499 00 3,499 00 

Furnishing Part 2 G. S. 74, Nineteenth 

Ward 7,895 00 5,500 00 2,395 00 

Heating Apparatus G. S. 74, Nine- 
teenth Ward 8,105 00 8,105 00 

Erecting addition to G. S. 72, Twelfth 

Ward 49,470 00 21,500 00 27,970 00 

Repairing and Painting G. S. 55, Six- 
teenth Ward 12,400 00 12,400 00 

Heating Apparatus G. S. 40, Eight- 
eenth Ward 4,370 00 4,370 00 

Altering, etc., G. S. 15, Eleventh Ward, 11,999 00 11,999 00 
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Shoring Walls G. S. 44, Fifth Ward. . . $2,000 00 $1,699 78 $300 22 
House and Lot 66 Elm street, Sixth 

Ward 12,000 00 12,000 00 

Heating Apparatus P. S. 36, Seventh 

Ward 1,945 00 1,945 00 

Heating Apparatus P. S. 40, Thirteenth 

Ward 3,560 00 3,560 00 

Heating Apparatus G. S. 55, Sixteenth 

Ward 4,342 00 4,342 00 

Alterations G. S. 27, Nineteenth Ward, 1 1,400 00 11,400 00 

Alterations G. S. 59, Nineteenth Ward, 2,100 00 2,100 00 
Enlarging G. S. 17, Twenty-second 

Ward 32,760 00 28,000 00 4,760 00 

Additions and Altering G. S. 60, 

Twenty-third Ward 17,565 00 

Altering, etc., G. S. 44, Fifth Ward. .. 2,467 00 
Repairs of Heating Apparatus in all 

Wards by Committee 11,720 00 10,184 77 1,535 23 

Repairs P. S. 14, Fourth Ward 557 00 

Repairs G. S. 1, Fourth Ward 3,425 00 

Alterations P. S. 8, Sixth Ward 1,325 00 

Alterations G. S. 2, Seventh Ward .... 1,600 00 

Alterations G. S. 3, Ni nth Ward 4,000 00 

Repairing, etc., G. S. 41, Ninth Ward. 1,360 00 

Repairing, etc., P. S. 13, Ninth Ward. 600 00 

Sliding Doors G. S. 20, Tenth Ward.. 1,200 00 

Furniture G. S. 15, Eleventh Ward. .. 2,288 00 
Altering and Repairing Furniture G. 

S. 15, Eleventh Ward 1,494 00 

Sliding Doors G. S. 68, Twelfth Ward, 1,584 00 

Iron Stairways G. S. 68, Twelfth Ward, 3,111 00 1,900 00 1,211 00 

Flagging Yard, etc., G. S. 54, Twelfth 

Ward 625 00 

Sliding Doors G. S. 4, Thirteenth Ward, 890 00 
Furnishing Parts 1 and 2 P. S. 40, 

Thirteenth Ward 4,579 00 1,400 00 3,179 00 

Repairing and Painting G. S. 21, Four- 
teenth Ward 2,645 00 

Alterations, etc., G. S. 35, Fifteenth 

Ward 4,214 00 

Alterations, etc., G. S. 47, Fifteenth 

Ward 1,092 00 

Alterations, etc., G. S. 11, Sixteenth 

Ward 2,720 00 

Alterations G. S. 56, Sixteenth Ward. 448 00 



17,565 00 


2,467 00 


10,184 77 


557 00 


3,425 00 


1,325 00 


1,600 00 


4,000 00 


1,360 00 


600 00 


1,200 00 


2,288 00 


1,494 00 


1,584 00 


1,900 00 


625 00 


890 00 


1,400 00 


2,645 00 


4,214 00 


1,092 00 


2,720 00 


448 00 
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Furniture G. S. 55, Sixteenth Ward. . . $1,044 00 $1,044 00 

Altering Furniture G. S. 55, Sixteenth 

Ward 1,860 00 1,860 00 

Alterations G. S. 19, Seventeenth 

Ward 649 00 649 00 

Heating Apparatus G. S. 19, Seven- 
teenth Ward '. 5,873 00 5,873 00 

Desks and Seats G. S. 27, Nineteenth 

Ward 540 00 

Furniture and Altering G. S. 59, Nine- 
teenth Ward 2,585 84 2,585 84 

Repairing, etc., G. S. 27, Nineteenth 

Ward 2,300 00 2,300 00 

Desks and Seats G. S. 17, Twenty- 
second Ward 1,995 00 900 00 

Altering, etc.. Heating Apparatus G. 

S. 17, Twenty-second Ward 1,661 00 800 00 

Painting G. S. 51, Twenty-second 

Ward 1,565 00 1,565 00 

Altering and Repairing Furniture G. 

S. 17, Twenty-second Ward 3,400 00 2,100 00 

Alterations, etc., G. S. 62, Twenty- 
third Ward 1,095 00 1,095 00 

Heating Apparatus G. S. 60, Twenty- 
third Ward ... . 2,135 00 2,135 00 

Desks and Seats G. S. 60, Twenty-third 

Ward 1,160 00 

Kepaiiing and Altering Furniture, G. 

S. 60, Twenty-third Ward 896 00 896 00 

Alterations G. S. 8, Eighth Ward 3,700 00 Rescinded. 

Steam Boilers G. S. 54, Twelfth Ward, 1,241 00 1,241 00 

Repairs Colored School Buildings 800 00 196 90 

Desks and Seats Sundry Class Rooms, 

hy Committee 2,000 00 478 95 

Erecting Addition to G. S. 49, Twenty- 
first Ward 3,150 00 

Care of Steam Heating Apparatus G. 

S. 72, Twelfth Ward 152 60 152 60 

Shoring Walls (Additional) G. S. 44, 

Fifth Ward 2,909 57 2,909 57 

Alterations & Heating 68 Pearl street, 
P. S. 15, First Ward.. .$10,432 00 

Less from Special Fund 6,000 00 

4,432 00 

7 



$540 00 



1,095 00 
861 00 



1,300 00 



1,160 00 



603 10 



1,521 05 



3,150 00 



4,432 00 



15,900 00 


2,990 00 


6,540 38 


3,073 00 


391 00 


1,540 11 


150 00 


200 00 


50 00 


300 00 
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Alterations G. S. 2, Seventh Ward 

extra work $393 67 $393 67 

Heating Apparatus, G. S. 75, Tenth 

Ward 5,900 00 

Famishing Part 1, G. S. 75, Tenth 

Ward 2,990 00 

Famishing Part 2, G. S. 75, Tenth 

Ward 6,540 38 

Heating Apparatus G. 8. 49, Twenty- 
first Ward 3,073 00 

Famishing Part 1, G. S. 49, Twenty- 
first Ward 391 00 

Famishing Part 2, G. S. 49, Twenty- 
Ward 1,540 11 

Repairing Desks, etc., G. S. 9, Twenty- 
second Ward 150 00 

Slate Black Boards, G. S. 60, Twenty- 
second Ward 200 00 

Wall Slatee G. S. 8. Eighth Ward.. .. 50 00 

Famishing G. S. 46, Twelfth Ward.. . 300 00 

Famitare Alterations, G. S. 68, 12th 

Ward 200 00 200 00 

Alterations G. S. 15, extra work. 

Eleventh Ward 170 60 170 60 

Removing Fast Rock, G. S. 49, Twenty- 
first Ward 277 50 277 50 

Famitare P. S. 15, First Ward 1,096 00 1,096 00 

i $19 17 

Repairing Sewer, etc., etc. . . -v 37 89 

( 4 50 

61 56 61 44 12 

Total Appropriations firom Reserve 

FandinlSei $346,581 83 

Rescinded 3,700 00 

$342,881 83 

Paid on do $248,186 62 

Total balances do $94,695 21 

Special Appropriations from General 

Aecoant : 
For Additional Repairs to 

G. S. 17 $2,500 00 2,500 00 

Ceilings in G. S. 15 200 00 200 00 

Water Closets G. S. 19 100 00 100 00 
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Extra Work G. S. 73 $284 70 $284 70 

Desks and Seats 6. S. 2 

and 12 940 85 940 85 

Repairing Furniture G. S. 21. 50 00 $50 00 

Restoring Premises 212 and 

214 East Forty-second 

street 250 00 250 00 

$4,325 55 

Amount appropriated from the Fund 

received for No. 3 Stone street .... 6,000 00 6,000 00 

$353,207 38 $255,412 17 $97,795 21 



FUND NO. 3 STONE STREET, FIRST WARD. 

By Amount from the Commissioners 

of the Sinking Fund ' $20,000 00 



To Appropriations for Premises, Site, 
and Building No. 68 Pearl street, 
paid by Comptroller $14,000 00 

To Appropriations per Contract, in 
part, for Altering, etc., said Build- 
ing, paid 6,000 00 $20,000 00 



GENERAL ACCOUNT, 1879. 

Balance per last Report $29,110 98 

Paid since, Sundries 192 45 

Balance $28,918 53 

New Yobk, Dec. 31, 1881. 
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SCHEDULE No. 8. 

Shmoing the Expenses incn^Ted in the Evening Schools foi* 
Salaries^ Supplies through Depository^ Repairs^ Gas Fit- 
ting^ etc.yfor the year ending December 31, 1881. 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors $59,798 15 

Miscellaneous, including Repairs 81 88 

Supplies by Trustees 54 98 

Books, Maps, etc., through Depositoiy 4,240 48 

Printing 9 00 

Furniture 79 15 

Gas Fitting and Specials 543 17 

Total $64,806 81 



Showing the Expenses incurred in the Colored Schools for 
Salaries^ Supplies through Depository, Miscellaneous, 
Repairs, Fuel, Gas, etc. 

Salaries of Teachers and Janitors $25,101 55 

Repairs 564 72 

Gas 290 86 

Fuel 1,450 20 

Miscellaneous 10 75 

Supplies through Depository 878 59 

Total $28,296 67 
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SCHEDULE No. 11. 

ThefoUowmg is cm, Exhibit of the moneys appropriated for the 

S'upport of the Commmi Schools for the past ten years. 

1872 «2,968,700 

1873 3,300,000 

1874 3,769,086 

1875 3,653,000 

1876 3,753,000 

1877 3,553,000 

1878 3,400,000 

1879 3,400,000 

1880 3,500,000 

1881 3,620,095 
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SCHEDULE NO. 12. 

Statement Showing the Average Attendance^ Average Register ^ Number of Pupih, 
and Accommodations for the same in the several Schools, 





SCHOOL. 


• 

i 


Average Attend- 
ance. 


Average Register 
Number. 


• 

d 
o 

a 
a 
8 

< 


TOTALS. 


WARD. 


6 

"5 
■§ 

1 


• 

o 

•1 


< 


First 


G. S. 29 

P. S. 15. 
P. S. 34. 
P. S. 37. 
G.S. 1. 

P. S. 12. 
P. S. 14. 
G. S. 44. 

P. S. 11. 
G. S. 23. 

G. S. 24. 

P. S. 2. 
P. S. 8. 
G.S. 2. 

G. S. 12. 

G. S. 31. 

P. S. 36. 

G. S. S. 

G. 8. 38. 

P. S. 25. 
G. S. 3. 

G. S. 16. 
G. S. 41. 


Male 

Female.. 
Pnmary. 

Male 

Female.. 
Primary . 

Male 

Female.. 
Primary . 

Male 

Female.. 
Primary. 

Male 

Female.. 
Primary. 

Male 

Female . . 
Primary. 

Male 

Female . . 
Primary. 

Male 

Primary. 

Male 

Female.. 
Primary. 
Male.... 
Female . . 
Primary. 

Male 

Female . . 
Primary. 
Male.... 
Primary. 
Female.. 
Primary. 


182 
141 
492 
100 
123 
179 
305 
276 
434 
287 
340 
369 
323 
588 
371 
167 
1,')8 
347 
190 
172 
298 
241 
360 
338 
388 
854 
260 
284 
672 
176 
423 
546 
188 
157 
517 
305 
357 
714 
385 
598 
535 
748 
480 
269 
657 
486 


302 
157 
558 
137 
140 
198 
328 
302 
490 
3:)9 
388 
397 
365 
665 
448 
190 
183 
381 
213 
211 
343 
255 
411 
368 
444 
941 
298 
341 
738 
196 
497 
628 
210 
178 
592 
336 
384 
889 
478 
621 
593 
870 
533 
328 
768 
585 


355 
319 
587 
250 
278 
245 
378 
378 
618 
580 
677 
521 
384 
640 
819 
278 
210 
510 
324 
275 
453 
312 
650 
500 
526 
840 
530 
530 
946 
350 
650 
956 
350 
325 
575 
450 
450 
870 
350 
620 
610 
780 
750 
600 
1,012 
760 
























Second 

Third 

Fourth 


915 
123 
179 


1,154 
140 
198 


1,511 

278 
245 


























Fifth 


1,642 


1,847 


2,631 


















Sixth 


1,651 


1,875 


2,364 




















































1,933 


2,187 


3,012 


























































Eighth 


3,941 


4,451 


5,828 








































Ninth 


2,623 


3,067 


3,370 












































•••••• 









.HOO. 




1 

li 

■5 


II 
1 




™r^ 


WARD. 




i 

s 


°a 


Ninth (Cont'd).. 


P. S. 7. 

" 13. 

" IB. 

" 84. 
G. S. 7. 

G. 8. 80. 

G. 8. 43. 

P. S. 1. 
G. 8. 15. 

G. 8. 22. 
G. 8.36 

G. 8. 71. 

P. 8. 3 
" 5. 
" 31. 

G. 8. 6 
" 37. 

G. 8. 39. 
G. 8. 43. 
0. 8. 46. 

G. 8. ^ 

•■ 54 

Q. 8. 57 
G. 8. 68 

G.8.72 

P. 8. 30 

" .13 

" 38 
" 43 


Male.... 

Primary - 
Male .... 

Female-, 
Primary. 
Male.... 

Female. - 
Primary. 

Male.... 
Primary. 
Male .... 
Female.. 
Primary. 
Mate.... 
Female.. 
Primary - 
Female.. 
Primary. 

Primary. 
Male.... 
Female.. 
Primary. 
Female-. 
Primary. 
Mixed.... 
Primary - 
Male .... 
Female.. 
Mixed.... 
Mixed.... 
Primary 
Male .:.. 
Primary 
Male.... 
Female.. 
Primary. 
Female.. 
Primary 


379 

lias 
2a7 

703 
232 

2;u 

750 

.'i84 
541 
l,o;ii 
507 
493 
1,463 
1,389 

5;t9 

774 
435 
433 
841 
32.') 
337 
877 
534 
796 
358 
658 
705 
142 
508 
480 
1,044 
709 
753 
94 
210 
264 

75 


437 
739 

:)60 

783 
350 
350 
835 

575 

1.09& 

M6 

55» 

1,656 

1,541 

560 

856 

466 

478 

926 

328 

357 

557 
790 
412 
733 
771 
159 
558 

1,119 

7H4 
844 
101 
229 
293 
264 
93 


380 
BOO 
690 
750 
316 
316 
869 
751 
695 
1,113 
567 
550 
1,368 
1,506 
615 
913 
607 
570 
955 
535 
480 
961 
SOS 
1,260 
405 
898 
800 
375 
774 
540 
1,178 
1,005 

1.13a 

324 
240 

410 
330 
200 
275 
556 
652 

1,355 
802 
640 

1,052 
625 

1,578 
400 
33(1 
435 
653 
























5,765 


ftsar 


7,73S 




































































7,221 


7,822 


8,MS 




























































































7,602 


8,175 


9,833 




























































































3.39 384 

577 e-ia 

1,022 1,132 
631 803 
496 540 
790 898 
399 397 
910 926 
54 61 
101 lie 
593 644 
642 729 


























































































11,299 


i2i459 


i~5,€6i 
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SCHOOL. 


c 


Average Attend- 
ance. 


Average Register 
Number. 


• 
CO 

1 

■s 

o 


TOTAT^. 


WARD. 


• 

0) 
V 

s 

•a 

a 

< 


• 
GO 


is 


irteentli 


G. S. 4. 
G. S. 34. 

P. S. 10. 

" 20. 

" 40. 
G. S. 5. 

G. S. 21. 

G. S. 30. 
G. S. 10. 

G. S. 35. 
G. 8. 47. 
G. S. 11. 
G. S. 45. 
G. S. 55. 
G. S. 56. 
G. 8. 13. 

G. 8. 19. 

G. 8. 25. 

P. 8. 6. 
" 9. 
'* 22. 
" 23. 

** 26. 
G. 8. 40. 

G. 8. 50. 

P. 8. 4. 
" 28. 
'* 29. 


Male 

Female.. 
Primary - 
Male.... 
Female.. 
Primary. 

Male.... 
Primary - 

Male 

Female . . 
Primary . 
Female.. 
Primary. 
Male . . - 
Female . . 
Primary. 

Male 

Primary. 
Female . . 
Primary . 
Male.... 
Primary. 
Female.. 
Primary. 
Male.... 
Primary. 
Female.. 
Primary . 

Male 

Female.. 
Primary. 
Male.... 
Female.. 
Primary. 
Male.... 
Female.. 
Primary. 

Male.... 
Primary - 
Female.. 
Primary. 


516 
434 

1,348 
395 
366 
787 
514 
769 
684 
131 
409 
185 
180 
458 
153 
376 
289 
230 
559 
843 
473 
584 
478 
265 
588 
553 
676 
580 
627 
470 
774 
519 
472 

1,260 
397 
370 
871 
509 
494 
884 
378 
666 
672 
308 
720 
638 
529 
512 
376 
507 
607 
487 


550 
473 

1,642 
433 
395 
933 
588 
876 
775 
146 
476 
219 
212 
569 
167 
466 
310 
263 
644 
920 
539 
646 
550 
297 
654 
606 
747 
646 
672 
549 
925 
560 
513 

1,344 
407 
418 
996 
542 
547 
936 
423 
753 
768 
342 
803 
713 
620 
599 
439 
572 
674 
557 


650 
614 

1,367 
496 
447 
996 
728 
758 

1,200 
340 
657 
370 
326 
629 
200 
500 
496 
408 
648 
842 
687 
792 
608 
420 

1,183 
808 
853 
792 
650 
843 
948 
584 
524 
973 
500 
500 
855 
586 
686 
756 
478 

1,434 
960 
360 

1,000 
950 
758 
739 
600 
750 
788 
704 
































































rarteentb 


5,813 


6,665 


7,256 










































ifteenth 


1,892 


2,255 


3,022 










































'ixteenth 


3,456 


3,872 


4,481 


















































'eventeentb 


4,533 


5,096 


6,497 


































































































Eighteenth 


8,520 


9,352 


10,196 












































3,656 


* " • * r • 

4,174 


5,289 
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SCHOOL. 


* 

a 
« 

s 

« 

& 


Average Attend- 
ance. 


Averafre Register 
Number. 


• 

« 
a 
o 
"S 
m 
•a 
o 

S 

a 

8 




TOTALS. 




WARD. 


6 
o 

s 


• 


S 5 

0*0 

< 


Nineteenth 


G. S. 18. 

G. S. 27. 

G. S. 53. 

G. S. 59. 

G. S. 70. 

G. S. 73. 

G. S. 74. 

P. S. 35. 
G. S. 26. 

G. S. 32. 

G. S. 33. 

G S 48 


Male 

Female . . 
Primary. 

Male 

Primary. 
Female . . 
Primary. 
Female . . 
Primary . 
Male.... 
Primary. 
Female.. 
Primary. 

Male 

Primary. 

Male.... 
Primary. 
Male.... 
Primary . 
Female . . 
Primary. 


573 
559 

1,016 
336 
887 
859 

1,071 
666 

1,280 
868 

1,300 
345 
595 
711 

1,241 

1,172 
548 
637 
620 

1,200 
611 

1,110 

4;« 

811 
833 
571 

540 
1,236 
546 
526 
1.304 
974 
'301 
265 
800 

467 
493 

1,224 
68:? 

1,177 
758 

1,037 
493 
551 
866 

:«:j 
l,:^>3 

564 
795 
280 
413 


597 
(>00 

1,110 
369 

1,022 
980 

1,108 
677 

1,:509 
955 

1,428 
367 
600 
775 

1,248 

1,296 
606 
760 
634 

1,386 
648 

1,246 
476 
892 

1,018 
622 
594 

1,326 
604 
544 

1,386 

1,136 
353 
289 
900 

1,543 

49:? 

482 

l,:?54 

ti76 

1,273 
802 

1,177 
529 
576 

1,003 
344 

1.513 
593 
979 
295 
452 


534 

808 
773 
460 
978 
780 

1,279 
992 

1,220 

1,037 

1,332 
743 

1,210 

1,224 

1,664 

1,606 
899 

1,172 
689 

1,321 
540 

1,181 
860 
980 

1,000 
808 
808 

1,300 
600 
600 

1,147 

1,200 
574 
501 

1,120 

1,443 
539 
616 

1,395 
935 

1,190 
795 

1,034 
546 
547 
900 
290 

1,685 
852 

1,156 
270 
526 




























































• 




















































Twentieth 


13,479 


14,441 


16,640 












































'"PtnTnoi-v 








Twenty-first 


P. S. 27. 
G. S. 14. 

G. S. 49. 


Male .... 
Female.. 
Primary - 
Male..\. 

VAiimlA 


6,814 


7,666 


8,642 














^ 









• • • • ^ 




Primary . 
P. S. 16. 
G. S. 9. Male.... 

Female. - 
G. S. 17.'Female.. 

[Primary. 
G. S.28.'Male.... 






« 


Twenty-second . . 


5,697 


6,242 


6,4^3 






« 








^ 








^ 








^ 








^ 




G. S. 51. 

G. S. 58. 


Primary. 
Mixeii-.. 
Primary. 
Male.... 

Priniarv. 






-. 








^ 








^ 








. 








^^ 




G. S. 69.:Mfti^ *- 






...^^ 




P. S. 17. 

* 41. 

G. S. GO, 


Female.. 
Primary. 

MiTA4l 






^ 










Twentv-third - - . 


12,126 


13,307 


14,110^ 




jPrimarv. 

G. S.61.|Mixed.\. 

I Primary. 



























.„„.. 


i 


i 

5 


-5 


i 


T.TX.S. 


»AaD. 


I 


i 


6^ 


Twcutv-third 
(Contmued) 




280 
65» 
27 
64 
139 
208 
226 
361 
161 
195 
181 
40 
47 
145 
102 
21 


513 

779 
34 
70 
166 
229 
H61 
420 
IB6 
251 
221 
44 
70 
185 
128 
27 


450 
982 

56 
200 
300 
487 
417 
1,368 
257 
366 
328 

76 
124 
443 
206 

40 








P. S. St. 
" 43. 
" 44. 

G. S. 63. 

G. 8. M. 
G. S. 65. 

G. s. eri. 
G. 8. 67. 

P. 8. 45. 
" 46. 
" 4fl. 


Primary. 

Miied... 

Mixed..] 
Mixed... 

Miseil..! 
Mised... 
Prioinry- 
























3,221 


3,874 


4,792 










































































1,687 


2,022 


4,112 
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RECAPITULATION. 



WARD. 



FlTBt 

Second , 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Soveuth 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth . . . . 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth . . . 
Eighteenth — 
Nineteenth — 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first.., 
Twenty-eeiHMid 
Twenty-third.. 
Twenty-fi>urth, 

TDt*l 



Average 
Attendance. 


Average 
Register Number. 


915 


1,154 


123 


140 


179 


198 


1,642 


1,847 


1,651 


1,875 


1,933 


2,187 


3,941 


4,451 


2,623 


3,067 


5,765 


6,597 


7,221 


7,822 


7,602 

• 


8,175 


11,299 


12,459 


5,813 


6,665 


1,892 


2,255 


3,456 


3,872 


4,533 


5,096 


8,520 


9,352 


3,656 


4,174 


13,479 


14,441 


6,814 


7,666 


5,697 


6,242 


19,126 


13,307 


3,221 


3,874 


1,687 ! 


9,022 



115,788 



123,420 



Accommodation 



1,511 
278 
245 
2,631 
2,364 
3,012 
5,828 
3,370 
7,752 
8,045 
9,833 

15,661 
7,256 
3,022 
4,481 
6,497 

10,196 
5,289 

16,640 
8,642 
6,463 

14,110 
4,792 
4,112 



152,030 



APPENDICES 
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Report of the City Superintendent. 



City Superintendent's Office, ) 
New York, Dec. ZXst, 1881. j 

To the Honorable the Board of Education : 

In compliance with law, I present my report for the year end- 
ing December Slst, 1881. 

number and classification of schools. 

The schools under the supervision of the Board of Education 
number two hundred and ninety-nine (299), consisting of the 
following : 

Normal College and Training Department 2 

Grammar Schools for Males 46 

Grammar Schools for Females 46 

Grammar Schools for both Sexes 12 

Primary Departments of Grammar Schools 69 

Primary Schools (separate; 44 

Colored Schools 4 

Corporate Schools (Industrial Schools, Reformatories, Orphan 

Asylums, etc.) 48 

Evening Schools 27 

Nautical School (on board the ship 8i, Mary*8) 1 

Total 299 
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The number of schools is two greater than that given in my 
last annual report. 

The following changes took place during the year : 

Female Department No. 72 was organized in May. 

Primary School No. 19 was discontinued in May, and the 
teachers and pupils were transferred to, and now constitute Pri- 
mary Department No. 72. 

Primary School No. 40 was organized in November. 

Female Department No. 27 and Primary School No. 21 
were discontinued in November, and the teachers and pupils 
were transferred to, and now constitute Female Department and 
Primary Department No. 73. 

Male Department No. 59 was discontinued in September, and 
the teachers and pupils were transferred to, and now constitute 
Male Department No. 74. 

Primary Department No. 74 was organized in September. 

Primary Department No. 64 was consolidated with the Gram- 
mar Department in May. 

Primary School No. 47 was discontinued in September. 

Evening School No. 8 was organized in October. 



ATTENDANCE OP PUPILS. 

The daily average attendance for the year in the 299 schools, 
participating by law in the School Fund, and under the super- 
vision of the Board of Education, is 134,560, an increase of 1,691 
as compared with the attendance of 1880. The average attend- 
ance in the Grammar and the Primary Schools, including the 
Training Department, is 117,493, which is 3,398 greater than the 
average attendance for last year. 
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The following table shows the enroUment and average attend- 
ance of the Grammar and the Primary Schools, including the 
Training Department, also the attendance in per cent of the en- 
rollment, for each month during the year : 



Register Number. 



January .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

•July 

September 
October .. 
November 
December. 



128,252 
128,609 
128,819 
123,385 
126,372 
122,684 
111,706 
130,319 
132,838 
133,594 
131,262 



Average Attendance. 






111,040 
115,040 
114,072 
113,418 
113,293 
108,326 
96,061 
116,698 
120,014 
120,845 
117,938 



Per Cent. 

87 
89 
89 
91 
90 
88 
86 
90 
90 
90 
90 



* Only one school day in July. Sessions were omitted July 1st, in seven school 
undergoing repairs. 
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The following table exhibits the average attendance and whole 
number of pupils taught in each class of schools daring the past 
two years : 



Schools. 



Male Grammar Schools 



Female Grammar Schools. 
Mixed Grammar Schools. . 

Primary Departments 

Primary Schools 

Colored Schools 



Corporate Schools 

E veniug Schools 

Normal College 

Training Department 
Nautical School 



Average Attendance. 



1881. 



1880. 



20,219 

19,828 

3,317 

51,725 

20,904 

551 

9,675 

6,158 

1,127 

949 

107 



Total 134,560 



Whole Number Taught. 



1881. 



19,549 

19,987 

2,753 

48,833 

21,505 

571 

9,543 

7,876 

1,250 

897 

105 



132,869 



35,130 
34,629 

5,704 

110,423 

44,709 

1,317 
24,130 
16.096 

2,043 

1,611 
107 



275,899 



1880. 



33,838 
34,645 

4,750 

101,342 

45,756 

1,359 
23,109 
18,733 

2,191 

1,527 
191 



267,441 



From the table it will be seen that the Male Grammar 
Schools, Mixed Grammar Schools, Primary Departments, Cor- 
porate Schools, and Training Department, have increased in the 
average attendance and the whole number taught; while the 
Female Grammar Schools, Primary Schools, Colored Schools, 
Evening Schools, and Normal College have decreased in both re- 
spects. 

The greatest increase, 2,892, has taken place in the Primary 
Departments, and the greatest decrease, 1,618, in the Evening 
Schools. 
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The following table exhibits the average attendance, and the 
increase, together with the percentage of increase, of the Gram- 
mar and the Primary Schools for each of the past ten years : 



Tear. 



1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 



Average Attendance. 



Increase of 
Attendance. 



87,909 

89,217 

95,987 

98,451 

100,789 

104,789 

109,417 

111,444 

113,198 

116,544 



4,077 
1,308 
6,680 
2,554 
2,338 
4,000 
4,628 
2,027 
1,754 
3,346 



Per Cent of 
Increase. 



4.86 
1.49 
7.83 
2.66 
2.37 
3.96 
4.42 
1.85 
1.55 
2.87 



We thus see that during the past ten years there has been an 
increase of 32,712, or 40 per cent, in the average daily attend- 
ance. 

In obtaining this daily average attendance, pupils present less 
than one and one-half hours each session were not counted as 
formerly. 

The census gives the city a population of 1,206,500 inhabitants, 
an increase of 264,298, or 28 per cent in the last decade. Dur- 
ing the same period there was an increase of 29,366 pupils, or 35 
per cent in school attendance. This is a strong evidence of the 
usefulness of our school system, and a proof of its hold upon the 
sympathies and support of the people. 
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The following table shows the average attendance of pupils in 
each of the twenty-four Wards of the city for the past three 
years: 



Ward. 



Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5tli 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

nth 

12th 

13th 



1881. 



1880. 



915 

123 

179 

1,642 

1,651 

1,933 

3,941 

2,623 

5,765 

7,221 

7,602 

11,299 

5,813 



1879. 



925 

128 

183 

1,612 

1,687 

2,017 

3,985 

2,664 

5,850 

7,262 

7,516 

10,039 

5,086 



1,016 
144 
175 
1,738 
1,719 
2,017 
3,954 
2,638 
5,721 
7,204 
7,383 
9,353 
5,016 



Ward. 



14th .... 
15th.... 
leth.... 
17th.... 
18th.... 
19th.... 
20th.... 
2l8t .... 
22d .... 
23d .... 
24th.... 

Total. 



1881. 



1,892 
3,456 
4,533 
8,520 
3,656 

14,428 
6,814 
5,697 

12,126 
3,221 
1,892 



1880. 



1,938 
3,634 

4,562 
8,442 
3,787 

12,943 
6,644 
5,830 

11,880 
3,082 
1,828 



1879. 



116,942 



113,524 



1,962 
3,689 
4,617 
8,166 
3,837 

12,428 
6,597 
5,900 

11,576 
2,979 
1,745 



111,574 



From the above, it will be perceived that the increase in the 
Twelfth Ward in two years is 1,946 ; in the Mneteentli Ward, 
2,000, and in the Twenty-second Ward, 570. This increased at- 
tendance in these three Wards shows how rapidly the tide of 
population is flowing toward the northern part of the city. 
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The annexed table gives the mcrease or decrease m daily attend- 
ance, in each of the twenty-four Wards, during the year, as 
compared with the returns of 1880 : 



Ward. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Ward. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1st 




10 
5 
4 


13th 

14th 


727 




2d 




46 


3d 




15th 




178 


4th 


30 


16th 




29 


5th 


36 

84 
44 
41 
85 
41 


17th 

18th : . 


78 




6th 




131 


7th 




19th 

20th 

2l8t 


1,485 
170 




8th 






9th 


«••«•• •••M^» 


133 


10th 




22d 

23d 

24th 


246 

139 

64 




nth 


86 
1,260 




12th 













From the table it will be seen that the greatest increase is in 
the TweWth, Thirteenth and Nineteenth Wards, and the greatest 
decrease in the Fifteenth, Eighteenth and Twenty-first Wards. 

The First, Second, Fifth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
Eighteenth and Twenty-first Wards, which show a decrease in the 
above table, also showed a decrease in attendance during the year 
1880, as compared with 1879. 

From the special returns made by the Principals on the thir- 
tieth day of September last, it appears that the number of 
different pupils taught in all the Grammar, Primary and Colored 
Schools, during 1881, was 183,308. 
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The following table gives this fact, together with other sta- 
tistics in reference to each class of schools : 



Schools. 


Total 
Enrollment. 


Average 
Enrollment. 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


Per cent of 
Attendance 

on Total 
Enrollment. 


Per cent of 
Attendance 
on Average 
Enrollment. 


Male and Mixed Gram- 
mar Schools 

Female Gram. Schools . 

Primary Departments. 

Primary Schools 

Colored Schools 


29,890 
25,351 
90,773 
36,238 
1,056 


25,340 
21,742 
57,161 
23,622 
681 


23,536 
19,828 
51,725 
20,904 
551 


78 
78 
57 
57 
52 


93 
91 
90 

88 

81 


Total 


183,308 


128,546 


116,544 


63 


91 







The total enrollment shows an increase of 5,697 pupils ; the 
average enrollment an increase of 3,353 ; and the average attend- 
ance an increase of 3,346, as compared with the returns of the 
preceding year. 

The absenteeism for the year was 9 per cent of the actual 
register number. The pupils of the Male and Mixed Grammar 
Schools, Female Grammar Schools, and Colored Schools attended 
more regularly than during the previous year. 

TEACHERS. 



The total number of teachers employed in all the schools parti- 
cipating in the School Fund was 3,443, an increase of 88 over the 
number employed the previous year. 
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Below will be found this and other facts in detail : 



Schools. 



Normal College 

Training Department 

Male Grammar 

Female Grammar 

Mixed Grammar 

Primary Pepartments 

Primary Schools 

Colored Schools 

Evening Schools 

Corporate Schools . . . 

Total... 



Number 
of 


Average 
Attendance. 


Pupils to each 
Assistant Teacher. 


Teachers. 










1881. 


1880. 


37 


1,127 


31 


34 


27 


949 


37 


34 


602 


20,219 


36 


35 


603 


19,828 


36 


37 


101 


3,317 


37 


32 


1,093 


51,725 


50 


51 


484 


20,904 


47 


48 


26 


551 


25 


25 


271 


6,158 


25 


34 


199 


9,675 


64 


64 


3,443 


134,453 


43 


43 



In the Grammar and the Primary Departments, the Primary 
Schools, the Colored Schools, and the Training Department, the 
whole number of teachers employed, including the principals, is 
2,936, an increase of 78 over last year. 

The attendance in the same class of schools shows an increase 
of 3,398 pupils. 
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LICENSES OF TEA0HEB8. 

* 

During the year licenses have been conferred upon 389 appli- 
cants, of whom 33 were males and 356 females. Of the latter 
279 were graduates of the Normal College. The total number of 
applicants who presented themselves for examination at the City 
Superintendent's office was 206 ; of these, 91 were males and 116 
females. Of these 206 applicants 101 were rejected — 14 males 
and 87 females. Of the 105 successful candidates, 44 were 
licensed for the Grammar and Primary Schools, 5 for the Cor- 
porate Schools, 35 for the Evening Schools, and 21 as teachers of 
special subjects. 

The license thus granted is provisional, being evidence simply 
that the teacher possesses the requisite qualifications as regards 
scholarship and moral character; and is made permanent after 
the teacher has given satisfactory proof that he or she is able to 
maintain discipline and to do successfully the practical work of 
the class room. 

EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 

In compliance with the State law, and in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the Board, all schools and classes under 
the jurisdiction of the Board have been examined at least once 
during the year. These examinations, requiring long experience 
and great ability on the part of those who make them, are, under 
the direction of the City Superintendent, so conducted afi not 
only to obtain information in reference to the condition of the 
schools, progress of the pupils, and efficiency of the teachers, but 
also to benefit the system generally by advice, suggestion, and 
directions as regards uniformity of supervision. 
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The following is a tabular exhibit of the results of the examina- 
tion in each class of schools, both as to instruction and discipline : 

CHARACTER OF INSTRUCTION. 



Schools. 


Excellent. 


Gk)od. 


Fair. 


Indifferent. 


Bad. 


Total. 


Male Grammar 


328 


222 


16 


1 




567 


Female " 


443 


99 


3 


-- 




545 


Mixed " 


76 


42 


« • 


-• 




118 


Primary Departm'ts 


654 


266 


14 


-- 




934 


Primary Schools 


316 


180 


6 


-- 




502 


dolored " .... 


10 


10 


3 


1 




24 


Total 


1,827 


819 


42 


2 


-• 


2,690 



Of 2,690 classes thus examined, the instruction in 1,827 was 
found to be excellent; in 819, good; in ^% fmr; in 2, indif- 
ferent. 



CHARACTER OF DISCIPLINE. 



SCH00T<8. 


Excellent. 


Good. 


Fair. 


Indifferent. 


Bad. 


Total. 


Male Grammar 


511 


56 


6 


2 


• • 


575 


Female " 


545 


7 


.. 


• • 


• 9 


552 


Mixed ^' 


110 


12 


1 


-- 


m * 


123 


Primary Departm'ts 


862 


95 


4 


-- 


1 


962 


Primary Schools 


456 


54 


3 


-- 


• • 


513 


Colored " .... 


14 


8 


1 


1 


• • 


24 


Total 


2,498 


232 


15 


3 


1 


2,749 
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In 2,498 classes the discipKne was found to be excellent ; in 
232, good ; in 15, fair ^ in 3, indifferent^ and in 1, lad. 

The schools, both in instruction and discipline, have not retro- 
graded in the past year from the high standing of excellence 
mentioned in my last report. The character of the general man- 
agement and supervision by the principals in the several schools, 
is shown by the following table : 



GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 



Schools. 


Excellent. 


Good. 


Fair. 


Indifferent. 


Bad. 


Total. 


Male Grammar 


39 


12 


• • 




. . 


51 


Female " 


47 


2 


* • 


• • 


-- 


49 


Mixed " .. .. 


13 


4 


• • 


• • 


-- 


17 


Primary Departm'ts 


64 


11 


• - 


-- 


-- 


75 


Primary Schools 


45 


8 


1 


• • 


• • 


54 


Colored " .... 


3 


1 


• • 


• • 


-- 


4 


Total 


211 


38 


1 


• • 


-- 


250 



The following tables show in percentage the comparative pro- 
ficiency of each class of schools, in discipline^ reading^ spellingy 
arithmetic and penmam^hvp for the years 1880 and 1881 : 
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The annexed table gives the average etanding and general pro- 
ficiency of each class of schools in diaciplins, reading, spelling, 
writing and arithmetic for the past two years : 



AVEHiGE STANDING OF THE SCHOOLS. 

(In pei-centage.) 





DlMipIine. 


Eeadlne- 


BlKJUng. 


Writing. 


AriUuDflHo 




m. 


97 
100 
96 
88 


mi 


iSSo. 


tSSi. 


1880. 


IBSl 


ISHd. 


IBSl 


1880. 


Male and Mix«d Grammar. . - . 


97 
86 


91 

95 
92 
75 


92 
98 
90 
86 


96 
99 
95 


94 

9« 
92 
81 


96 
98 
94 
81 


94 

98 
92 


87 

m 

91 

70 


64 


Primary and Primary ttep'te.. 


89 







It thua appears that the Male and the Mixed Grammar Schools, 
Female Grammar Schools and Primary Departments and Schools, 
improved in spelling and arithmetic ^' the Male and the Mixed 
Grammar in writing j the Primary Departments and Primary 
Schools in reading and discipline ; the Male and the Mixed 
Grammar and Female Grammar slightly retrograded in reading, 
and the Colored Schools in discipline, reading, spelling, leriting 
and a/rithmetic. 
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The average result in discipline^ readmg, speUmg, wriUng 
and a/rithmetic for the past ten years, appears in the following 
table : 

AVERAGE RESULT OF EXAMINATION. 



TEAR. 



1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 



Discipline. 
Per cent 


Reading. 
Per cent. 


Spelling. 
Per cent. 


Writing. 
Per cent. 


92 


81i 


82i 


84i 


90i 


82 


83 


82 


90 


80i 


83i 


82i 


93 


83f 


86 


83i 


94i 


85i 


88i 


86 


9&f 


88i 


90f 


88i 


95i 


91t 


94f 


93 


96i 


89| 


92i 


92i 


m 


92i 


93i 


94i 


m 


92i 


96 


94i 



Arithmetic. 
Per cent. 



81i 

79 

78 

80i 

83^ 

83i 

85f 

87f 

87t 

90 



In the tables below is given the number of pupils in each of 
the grades in the different classes of schools : 

NUMBER OF PUPILS IN EACH GRADE. 
Grammar Schools. 



SCHOOUt. 


1st. 


2d. 


3d. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


Total. 


Male Grammar.. 


1,241 


1,303 


1,729 


2,120 


2,586 


2,907 


3,969 


4,851 


20,706 


Female Gram. . . 


1,090 


1,336 


1,620 


2,069 


2,5:i6 


3,058 


3,877 


4,460 


20,046 


Mixed Gram. . . . 


198 


220 


301 


318 


341 


419 


594 


724 


3,115 


Colored Gram... 


6 


12 


15 


12 


23 


31 


49 


40 


188 


Total 


2,535 


2,871 


3,665 


4,519 


5,486 


6,415 


8,489 


10,075 


44,055 
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Primary Departments and Schools, 



SCHOOLS. 



Primary Departments 

Primary Schools 

Colored Primary 

Total 



1st. 


Sd. 


8d. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


6,912 


8,432 


8,828 


10,293 


10,269 


16,346 


2,312 


2,900 


3,336 


3,645 


4,329 


8,121 


58 


75 


71 


84 


74 


124 


9,282 


11,407 


12,235 


14,022 


14,672 


24,591 

1 



Total. 



61,080 

24,643 

486 



The above tables show that 66 per cent of the total number 
were pupils of the Primary Grades and 34 per cent were of the 
Grammar School Grades. There has been a slight diminution in 
the percentage of pupils attending the Grammar Schools. 

The annexed tables give the percentage of pupils in each of 
the grades in each class of schools : 

PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN EACH GRADE. 

Grammar (trades. 



SCHOOUB. 


l8t. 


2d. 


8d. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


Male Grammar 


5.99 


6.29 


8.35 


10.24 


12.49 


14.04 


19.17 


23.43 


Female Grammar 


5.44 


6.66 


8.08 i 10.27 

■ 


12.65 


15.25 


19.34 


22.24 


Mixed Grammar 


6.36 


7.06 


9.66 1 10.21 


10.94 


13.45 


19.07 


23.24 


Colored Grammar 


3.18 


6.38 


7.98 6.38 

1 


12.23 


16.49 


26.06 


21.28 



Primary Grades. 



SCHOOLS. 



Primary Departments 

Primary Schools 

Colored Primary 



Ist. 


2d. 


8d. 


4th. 


6th. 


11.32 


13.80 


14.45 


16.85 


16.81 


9.39 


11.77 


13.54 


14.79 


17.57 


11.93 


15.43 


14.61 


17.28 


15.23 



6th. 



26.76 
32.95 
25.51 
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The following table exhibits the percentage of pupils in the 
several Grammar and iu the several Primary Gmdes : 



SCHOOUB. 


1st. 


2d. 


Sd. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th 


8th. 


Graramar 


5.75 
10.77 


6.51 
13.23 


8.32 
14.19 


10.26 
16.27 


12.45 
17.02 


14.56 
28.52 


19.27 


22.87 


Primary Departments 
and Schools. ... . 











The following table shows what percentage of the total enroll- 
ment of pupils in all the schools, exclusive of the Colored Schools, 
belongs to each grade : 

PERCENTAGE OF ALL THE PUPILS IN EACH GRADE. 



O 



O&AOE. 



1st. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4th. 
5th- 
6tb. 
7 th. 
L8th. 

rist. 

2d.. 
3d.. 
4th. 
5th. 
L6th. 



5 



< 



Total.. 



Total 

1880 



n 



Male 
Orammar. 


Female 
Grammar. 


0.96 


0.84 


1.01 


1.03 


1.33 


1.25 


1.63 


L60 


2.00 


1.96 


2.24 


2.36 


3.06 


2.98 


3.74 

• « « • 

• • • • 


3.44 


• • • • 


• III 

• III 
1 I I 1 


15.97 


15.46 


16.41 


16.39 



Mixed 
Grammar. 


Primary 
Depart' ts. 


0.15 


.... 


0.17 





0.23 


.... 


0.25 




0.26 




0.32 


.... 


0.46 


« • • • 


0.56 


« « • • 


.... 


5.33 


• « • « 


6.50 


• • • • 


6.80 


.... 


7.94 




7.92 




12.61 



2.40 



2.36 



47.10 



44.99 



Primary- 
Schools. 


Total 
Grammar. 


.... 


1.95 


--.- 


2.21 


» • • • 


2.81 


• « • • 


3.48 


.... 


4.22 


• • • • 


4.92 





6.50 


.... 


7.74 


1.78 


1 


2.24 


• • » • 


2.57 




2.81 




3.34 




6.26 





19.00 


33.83 

1 


19.88 


35.14 







Total 
Primary. 



7.11 

8.74 

9.37 

10.75 

1L26 

18.87 

66.10 

64.88 
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PROMOTIONS. 



The course of study in the Primary Departments and Primary 
Schools is arranged in six grades, with no more requi/red in edch 
thorn can he dccomplisTied in Jive months hy a child of ordvna/ry 
capacity, A child, therefore, who enters the sixth primary 
grade, should be promoted to the eighth grammar grade in three 
years. If all remained, this would seem to demand a promotion 
of 33|^ per cent. 

If we make allowance for those who leave, 33^ per cent is, of 
course, too great. I find from the annexed tabulated statement, 
that an average promotion of 21 per cent is made annually from 
the Primary to the Grammar Departments. There is no doubt, 
then, that, from a school under efficient management, at least 21 
per cent should be promoted each year. An inspection of the 
table herewith given, will show that this is not always the case. 



WABO. 



Ist. 
2d . 
3d . 
4th. 



5th.. 
6th.. 

7th.. 

8th.. 



SCHOOL. 



P. D. 
P. S. 
P. S. 
P. D. 
P. S. 
P. S. 
P. D. 
P. S. 
P. D. 
P. D. 
P. S. 
P. S. 
P. D. 
P.D. 
P. D. 
P. 8. 
P.D. 



No. 29. 

" 34. 

" 37. 

" 1. 

" 12. 

" 14 

" 44. 

" 11. 

" 23. 

" 24. 

" 2. 

" 8. 

" 2. 

" 12. 

" 31. 

" 36. 

" 8. 



.8 


• 


• 
4d 


SfS 


%l 


s 


Aver 
Attend 


Num 
Pronw 


17 


492 


84 


123 


27 


22 


179 


11 


6 


434 


120 


28 


287 


61 


21 


340 


77 


23 


588 


I5r» 


26 


371 


82 


22 


347 


87 


25 


298 


69 


23 


241 


51 


21 


360 


71 


20 


854 


189 


22 


672 


176 


26 


423 


106 


25 


546 


96 


18 


517 


111 


21 



WABD. 



8GHOOL. 



8th.. P.D. 

P. 8. 

9th.. p. D. 
P.D. 
P.D. 
P. S. 
P. 8. 
i>. 8. 
'P 8 

10th.. p!d. 

P.D. 

P.D. 
iP ^^ 

llth..!p!D. 
V.D. 
P.D. 
P.D. 



No. 38. 
25. 

3. 
16- 
41. 

7. 
13. 
18. 
24- 

7. 
20- 
42. 

1. 
15. 
22. 
36. 
71, 



* 

to 



714 
385 
748 
269 
486 
379 
623 
287 
703 
750 
1,031 
1,463 
1,389 
774 
841 
877 
796 



II 



183 

71 
205 

70 
119 

68 
117 

61 
131 
180 
250 
369 
299 
155 
180 
207 

98 



I 



26 
18 
27 
26 
24 
18 
19 
21 
19 
24 
24 
25 
22 
20 
21 
24 
12 
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WARD. 


SCHOOL. 


nth.. 


P. 8. No. 3. 




P. S. ' 


' 5. 




P. S. ' 


' 31. 


12th.. 


P. D. < 


* 37. 




P.D. * 


* 39. 




P.D. * 


' 43. 




P.D. * 


< .54. 




P.D. ' 


' 57. 




P.D. ' 


* 68. 




P.D. ' 


' 72. 




P. 8. ' 


' 19- 




P. S. ' 


* 32. 




P. S. ' 


' 38. 




P. S. ' 


* 42 


13th.. 


P.D. * 


' 4. 




P.D. ' 


' 34. 




P. 8. * 


' 10. 


• 


P. S. ' 


' 20. 


14th.. 


P.D. < 


< 5- 




P.D. ' 


* 21. 




P.D. * 


' 30- 


15th.. 


P.D. ' 


' 10- 




P.D. ' 


^ 35. 




P.D. ' 


* 47. 


16th . . 


P.D. ' 


^ 11. 




P.D. ' 


' 45. 




P.D. ' 


^ 55. 




P.D. * 


* 56. 


17th.. 


P.D. ' 


' 13- 




P.D. * 


' 19. 




P.D. * 


* 25. 




P. 8. * 


* 6. 




P. S. ' 


< 9. 




P. 8. ' 


' 22. 




P. 8. ' 


' 23. 




P. 8. * 


' 26. 


18th.. 


P.D. ' 


< 40. 




P.D. * 


' 50. 



358 
658 
705 

1,044 
753 
210 
339 

1,022 
790 

910 



\ 



101 
593 
642 

1,348 
787 
514 
769 
409 
458 
376 
559 
473 
478 
588 
676 
627 
774 

1,260 
871 
884 
378 
666 
672 
308 
720 
529 
376 







ber 
)ted 


4i 


Num 
Prom< 


Oh 

16 


59 


150 


23 


130 


18 


299 


29 


171 


23 


47 


22 


57 


17 


183 


18 


204 


26 


16S 


18* 


12 


12 


138 


23 


117 


18 


315 


23 


171 


22 


87 


17 


168 


22 


89 


22 


98 


,21 


82 


;22 


152 


27 


142 


30 


102 


21 


115 


2^ 


146 


22 


94 


15 


151 


20 


210 


T7 


150 


17 


197 


22 


77 


20 


130 


20 


71 


11 


64 


21 


95 


13 


111 


21* 


63 


17* 



WABD. 



18th. 
19th. 



20th. 



2l8t 

22d 



23d 



24th. 



SCHOOL. 



P. 8. 

P. 8. 

P. 8. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P. 8. 

P. 8. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P. 8. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P. 8. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P. 8. 

P. 8. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P. 8. 

P. 8. 

P. 8. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P.D. 

P. 8. 

P. 8. 



No. 4. 
" 28. 

29. 

18. 

27. 

53. 

59. 

70. 

21. 

35. 

26. 

32. 

33. 

48. 

27. 

14. 

49. 

16. 

17. 

28. 

51. 

58. 

69. 

17. 

41. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

33. 

43. 

44. 

63. 

65. 

67. 

45. 

46. 



u 
it 
tl 
li 
tt 
il 
u 
ti 
u 
ti 
ti 
u 
u 
u 
tt 
n 
n 
ft 
tl 
tt 
ti 
tl 
ti 
il 
tl 
a 
it 
tl 
it 
It 
il 
a 
a 
a 



Total 



507 

607 

487 

1,016 

887 

1,071 

1,280 

1,300 

595 

1,172 

637 

1,206 

1,110 

811 

833 

1,236 

1,304 

974 

1,335 

1,224 

1,177 

1,037 

866 

323 

1,353 

795 

413 

659 

27 

64 

139 

226 

195 

47 

145 

102 

70,372 



If 

4 



71 
138 

82 

259 

196 

265 

310 

286 

101 

150 

194 

311 

267 

117 

162 

254 

300 

114 

282 

349 

302 

186 

171 

27 

281 

185 

80 

106 

4 

6 

27 

56 

43 

10 

10 

15 

14,862 



O 

U 



14 

23 

17 

25 

22 

25 

24 

22 

17 

13 

30 

26 

24 

14 

19 

20 

23 

12t 

21 

29 

26 

18 

20 

9 
21 
23 
19 
16 
15 

9 
19 
25 
22 
21 

IX 
15 

21 



* Promotions were made from the 8th Grammar Grade. 
t Promotions were made from the 7th Grammar Grade. 
X Promotions were made from the 4th Grammar Grade. 



\ 
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DISCIPLINE. 



The general condition of the schools in respect to discipline 
remains unchanged. Obtained as they are, without recourse to 
corporal punishment, the order and the discipline in our schools 
deserve the highest commendation. 

Assistant Superintendent Fanning reports : 

" The schools in general continue to sustain their reputation 
for proper order and discipline. The promptness and appropri- 
ateness of the opening exercises; the enlivening music; the 
systematic movements and methods of the school and class-room ; 
the moral lessons of the reading-books ; and, above all, the influ- 
ential example of earnest, capable, and conscientious teachers — 
teachers, who, in educating and training youth, combine justice, 
firmness, and kindness — have been important factors in the work 
of attaining the present high standard of order and discipline in 
our schools." 

Assistant Superintendent Godwin says : 

" In no branch of school work are the influence and faithful- 
ness of a principal more easily discernible than in the discipline. 
A remark is occasionally made by a principal that indicates the 
opinion that difference in order is due to the difference in the 
character of the scholars ; but it is gratifying to state that some 
of the best disciplined schools are composed of children whose 
home surroundings are not at all of a favorable character." 

SUSPENSIONS. 

I am pleased to be able to report a large diminution in the 
number of suspended pupils. While last year 150, and the year 
previous 197 were dismissed from the schools as incorrigible, dur- 
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ing the present year, in the case of only 97, was it necessary to 
resort to the severest permissible penalty for continued miscon- 
dnct. Of these, 20 furnished satisfactory evidence of good inten- 
tion and amendment, and were restored to school ; in every in- 
stance, however, to a school other than the one from which the 
suspension was made. Male Departments Nos. 2, 20, 31, 32, 37, 
40, and 70, and Primary Department No. 14, made 45 per cent 
of the suspensions. The same Departments last year, with 4J 
per cent of the attendance, made 37 per cent of the suspen- 
sions. 
The number suspended from each class of schools will be found 



in the following table : 

SUSPENSIONS. 

• 






SCHOOLS. 


Number 
Suspended. 


Number 
Readmitted. 


Number not 
Readmitted. 


Male Graiumar 


69 
1 

25 
2 


17 

2 

1 


52 


Female Grammar 


1 


Primary DeDartments 


23 


Primarv Schools 


1 


Colored Schools 








Total 


97 


20 


77 






Total, 1880 


150 


36 


114 







STUDIES AND PROGRESS. 



I submit herewith a statement of the condition and progress in 
each of the subjects of study, together with extracts from the 
reports of the Assistant Superintendents. 
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BEADING. 



A slight increase in the average of the classes enables me to 
report favorably upon this important subject. Of the whole 
number of classes examined, only two per cent were found to be 
deficient. 

Upon this subject Assistant Superintendent Harrison writes : 
" The examination into the character of the reading has been 
twofold : partly to determine the nature and extent of the disci- 
pline in the ordinary elocutionary elements, and partly to deter- 
mine the success of the teacher in training the pupil to read for 
information. In both of these departments much creditable and 
some excellent work is done, though the books used, especially in 
the highest classes, are frequently ill adapted to either purpose. 
In reading for information, much the best work is done in read- 
ing General History, which no longer forms a set and separate 
study." 

Assistant Superintendent MoMullin observes : 
" The character of the work done in reading speaks very favor- 
ably of the earnestness and ability displayed by the teachers during 
the past year. Recognizing the importance of reading, the Board 
of Education has assigned to it a greater amount of time than to 
any other subject in the prescribed course ; and the time thus 
assigned seems to have been used to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. Occasionally there is a tendency to consider reading as a 
fine rather than a useful art, and, as a consequence, modulation, 
emphasis, and the oral graces receive more than their propor- 
tionate share of time and attention. While the undersigned has 
always conducted his examinations in such manner as to give due 
weight to this elocutionary element, he has always kept in view 
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the fact that most of the pupils' reading will consist in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge or news by the silent perusal of book or 
paper. Hence the rapid recognition of each printed word and 
the coincident conception of the idea therein contained, the cor- 
rect comprehension of the subject matter of the reading exercise, 
and the ability to gather from a single perusal the substance of 
the lesson, received the consideration which their importance 
demands. The pupil's oral statement of the information thus 
obtained makes a valuable language lesson, and, incidentally but 
greatly, conduces to his ability in giving written expression to his 
thoughts." 

Assistant Superintendent Calkins makes the following remarks 
in relation to the reading in the Primary classes : 

"The former practice of teaching pupils to read, chiefly by 
imitating the teacher, is giving place to methods by which the 
pupils are trained to ascertain the facts or thoughts that the sen- 
tence and paragraph contains, and then to read them with the 
appropriate expression. The practice of spending, each week, 
the time assigned to one reading lesson in reading a new lesson, 
out of the regular order, or in reading from another book, has 
contributed to the development of the pupil's ability to read new 
lessons at sight, and to the removal of that faulty practice of re- 
quiring the pupils to read over and over the same lesson, until 
the class loses all interest in it, and even reads it from memory 
rather than from the printed pages. Great progress has been 
made in teaching the reading of sentences from the blackboard, 
and, as a result, in many schools the pupils of the lowest grade 
are able to commence reading from a simple reader before promo- 
tion into the fifth grade." 
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SPELLING. 



In this subject, of 2,690 classes examined, 2,277 were reported 
excellent^ 387 good^ ^fair^ and 2 indifferenU These results 
show a marked improvement as compared with last year. 

Assistant Superintendent Fanning reports as follows : 

" This branch continues to be successfully taught in most of 
our schools. 

" In some cases, however, the miscellaneous words required by 
the Course of Study, as well as the words of the reading lessons, 
were not as judiciously selected or used as they might have been. 
In some instances, too much time had been spent in endeavoring 
to have pupils master the spelling of words rarely used ; and on 
the other hand, in some classes an unnecessary amount of time 
appeared to have been spent upon very easy words, upon words 
seldom misspelled. 

" The additional and miscellaneous words selected, while com- 
prising words properly graded, and including leading geographical 
and proper names generally, should, to a very considerable extent, 
be those in common use, and which, both in school and out, are 
seen to be frequently misspelled. The most skiUful teachers of 
this branch were found to be those who had carefully attended to 
the important words of the reading lessons, and used their graded 
lists of miscellaneous words judiciously — ^giving, for example, 
proper and successful attention to those familiar acquaintances 
IsacbCj Benjwmin and Jonathcm^ before venturing to attack the 
veterans and worthies of ancient Greece and Kome." 

Assistant Superintendent Godwin writes : 

*' Spelling is taught with much success, but too many teachers 
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still accomplish this success by dint of severe labor rather than by 
excellence of system. Economy of time and labor can be, and in 
many classes is secured, by making a list of all words given out 
in spelling exercises, and by marking against each word the num- 
ber of mistakes made. Attention is thereby forcibly called to the 
weak points, and the necessary time is easily devoted to these, in- 
stead of being wasted in merely hearing words that are already 
known. 

" In the Primary Departments familiar words are to be taught 
in addition to those contained in the reading lessons. As the 
instruction is oral, it would seem necessary that lists suitable for 
the various grades should be prepared by the Principals for their 
respective schools. The great labor for the Principal would con- 
sist in the selection of proper words for the several grades ; but, 
when such lists were once made, they would require little, if any, 
change from year to year. The selection is far too important to 
be left to an inexperienced subordinate. While some Principals 
have demonstrated their fitness for their positions by their careful 
preparation of such lists, and by their successful enforcement of 
their teaching, others have been more or less remiss in tliis 
respect." 

DEFINrnONS. 

The following extracts from the reports of the Assistant Super- 
intendents are important in this relation : 

" The definitions of words as a school exercise most naturally 
arise in connection with the reading lessons. Their main pur- 
poses are of course to interpret the text, and to add to the pupil's 
vocabulary. When properly conducted, nothing can be more 
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important. It is mainly by the context and by slow degrees that 
we have gathered the words of our individual vocabularies." 

Again : 

" In connection with reading comes the greater part of the 
instruction in the definition and use of words ; and I am happy 
to be able to state that, in most instances, this instruction is intel- 
ligently and successfully given. The meaning of each new word 
is made plain to the pupils by the employment of every resource 
at the teacher's command ; and only when it is seen that the idea 
is fully grasped by the pupil, is he permitted or requested to state 
in descriptive word, or phrase, or sentence, the information he has 
thus acquired. The fact that we learn new words in order that 
we may use them, is kept constantly in view. Sentences that may 
be said to demonstrate complete command over each new acqui- 
sition, form a feature in every exercise. Frequently, happily 
constructed sentences containing the word defined, and exempli- 
fying its meaning, suggest and supply definitions more vivid and 
exact than are those contained in the pupil's text-book." 

ARnHMETIC. 

Since 1874 there has been a gradual improvement in this 
important branch of study, so that now it may be ranked among 
those subjects most successfully taught. Of the 2,690 classes 
examined, 1,765 were excellent^ 790 good^ 118 fmr^ 12 vadiffer- 
ent, and 5 h(zd. 

I quote, in this connection, the following extracts from the 
reports of the Assistant Superintendents : 

" I found, in most of the schools visited and examined by me, 
evidences of much intelligent instruction and painstaking work 
in this important branch. 



" In the grades in which fracUona are taught, as well as in 
those treating of denominate numbers, it was noticed that many 
teachers had commeudably and profitably made the ' Arithmeti- 
cal Tables' a portion of the groundwork of the 'Mental' arith- 
metic of their classes. 

"While much creditable work was found in those grades in 
which 'denominate numbers' are required to be taught, still 
great care and good judgment are here needed in separating the 
wheat from the chaff — in separating and selecting such portions 
of the subject, and such examples, as are likely to be met with 
in actual business or home life, from those that are not only 
devoid of interest, but intricate, tedious, and comparatively use- 
less. Young people are always greatly interested in solving or 
working practical examples, such as are met with in every-day 
life ; and wherever and whenever their interest is thus excited, 
commendable progress is assured." 

Again : 

" During the past year an important change has been made in 
the course in arithmetic — the practice of rapid calculations in 
the simple rules in all the grades. 

" This is of great practical importance, as it will remedy, in a 
great degree, an evil of which too frequent complaint was made 
by teachers of the higher grades, that, though pupils understood 
the processes very well, results were not accurate enough. 

" The instruction in principles and methods I have generally 
found to be accurate and efficient, and there has been a com- 
mendable desire shown to reach results by the shortest way con- 
sistent with a clear understanding of the methods pursued." 

In relation to the Arithmetic of the Primary grades, Assistant 
Superintendent Jones writes : 
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" Pupils should be taught not only to add numbers accurately, 
but also with rapidity. In a majority of classes we have the for- 
mer, but not the latter, notwithstanding we are told by teachers 
that the law requiring frequent drills in the combination of 
numbers is complied with. In the examinations, in order to 
test the pupils, I have given numbers to them to add mentally, 
and at a given signal to write the answers on the slate, and turn 
them so that these answers may be seen. This practice compels 
the pupils to listen carefuUy, think quickly, and add rapidly, and 
also secures the promptness which is demanded. 

"Practical examples should be more frequently given through- 
out the term, and not be delayed, as is now too often the case, 
^ until the close. The constant and increasing demand for young 
children to fill positions in the large retail stores of the city, es- 
pecially for those who can read, write and cipher in a creditable 
manner, and who can calculate quickly, as well as accurately, 
should induce teachers to adopt every suggestion which promises 
to make their labors more effective, so that their pupils may be 
qualified to discharge properly the duties of these positions " 



WEIGHTS A^TD MEASURES. 

" To teach the tables by rote is no difficult task ; but to give 

to each term its full meaning, to impress on the pupil the reality 

of the thing that is named, to exemplify its use, and to lead the 

youthful mind to an intelligent application of the relations of the 

various values, all this is work fit for the most experienced 

teacher. To an intelligent young teacher, all the directions of 

the principal as to the proper method of instruction in the 

weights and measures will be invaluable, for they will be found 
10 
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to apply with equal force to the work in other important sub- 
jects." 

PENMANSHIP. 

The uniformity and system prevailing in the schools are 
shown by the fact that the proficiency in penmanship, as deter- 
mined by this year's examinations, is very nearly the same as 
ehown in my report of the previous year's work. 

The whole number of classes examined was IjSSO, of which 
1,596 were reported excellent^ 281 good^ 10 fair, and 2 vndifferent. 
This shows a deficiency of less than 1 per cent. 

The following is taken from the Assistant Superintendents' 
reports : 

" In nearly all the schools examined by me the progress in 
penmanship was very commendable, particularly in the work of 
the class copy-books. In several schools, and in every grade, 
the results in free-hand writing, as well as in copy-book, were 
of an excellent character." 

Again: 

" The work of the schools in penmanship has been of a very 
gratifying nature, the results being fully equal in neatness and 
accuracy to those of former years, and the quantity of writing 
exhibited being generally more extensive. 

" It is pleasant to note the fact that in so many cases there 
lias been a decided agreement of the character of the free pen- 
manship with that of the copy-book, the teachers generally re- 
garding success in the former as a necessary corollary to in- 
telligent instruction in the latter. In many instances the dicta- 
tion exercises, written by the highest classes in the presence of 
the examiner, have proved indisputably the great degree of ex- 
cellence that has been attained in this most important subject. 
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" The regular copying of the compositions written by the 
pupils, now called for by the course of study, will tend to make 
instruction in penmanship even more practical than at present." 

SLATE WRITING. 

"This exercise continues to be an important element in the 
work of both teacher and pupil, particularly in the lower grades, 
where special effort is directed to the formation of good habits 
in holding the pen and the pencil, and great care is taken in 
training properly the fingers and the hand. As a consequence 
of the attention which it receives, the writing on slates is 
generally of a very commendable character ; in many instances 
is of great excellence from every point of view. The examina- 
tions are always so conducted as to direct attention to the neces- 
sity of using good, clean slates and pointed pencils of suitable 
length. The former requirement is recognized by all as emi- 
nently proper, because productive of interest and progress in 
•writing, and conducive to personal habits which children cannot 
too early and firmly form. An amount of writing unduly great 
in view of the pupils' proficiency and of the time daily allotted, 
and the failure on the part of the teacher to appreciate the force 
of the -views above expressed, will quite fully accoxmt for all 
instances of unsatisfactory result." 

Again : 

" Slate writing has been taken in connection with composition. 
The greater part of it is very handsomely done, and a really 
* had^ or ' indifferent ' class in this branch is very rare." 
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COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAB. 

In the subject of Grammar 469 classes were examined; of 
these 336 were marked excellent^ 111 good^ l?ffair^ 3 indifferent^ 
and 1 had. 

With reference to the character of the work done, I submit the 
following remarks of Assistant Superintendent Habeison : 

" The important changes recently ordered in the method of 
teaching this branch have not yet had time to show their effects 
upon the higher classes. In most of the classes of the lower' 
grades in this study the plans pursued appear to be judicious, and 
commendable progress has been made." 

Composition. — " I have great pleasure in reporting the condi- 
tion of this important branch as very satisfactory. The methods 
employed have greatly improved. Instead of being as heretofore, 
almost confined to the topics of the oral lessons, the teachers have 
profitably introduced a great variety into these exercises. 
Greater freedom and facility of expression have already resulted. 
In the classes studying grammar the principles learned are here 
carefully applied in mutual criticism and correction. Letter-writ- 
ing occupies a conspicuous place in nearly aU the grades, though 
especially called for only in the higher ones. The ' subjects sup- 
plied by the teachers,' which constitute a part of the requirement 
of the by-law, are very various, and include fables, short and 
interesting stories, and leading events from the daily papers." 

Correction of Speech. — " This important exercise is now very 
generally receiving proper attention, and the steady persistence of 
the teachers, from the lowest classes to the highest, will no doubt 
reduce the frequency of the occurrence of these crudities to the 
lowest practicable minimum. In the work done by the most in- 
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telligent teachers the pupil is trained first to correct the error, 
and then, if the case allows it, to give a second sentence with the 
word properly used. Thus ' I seen it yesterday ' becomes first ' I 
saw it yesterday,' and then ' I have seen it to-day.' " 

Assistant Superintendent McMullin reports : 

" The instruction in this subject is generally of a very com- 
mendable character. The fact that good grammar is conformity 
to good usage, receives due recognition ; and, as a consequence, 
the correction of common errors in speech forms an important 
part of the work in every grade. Parsing, receiving less atten- 
tion, takes rank in accordance with its usefulness and value. 
The construction of sentences, and the development of ability to 
arrange and dispose variously their component parts, engage the 
attention of the scholars, and give them facility, variety and pow- 
er, when they write or speak. The logical element in the sen- 
tence receives due consideration, and is generally well presented 
and well understood." 

Composition, — ''Composition now forms a regular part of the 
work in every grade, and the great care exercised in regard to it 
is producing most satisfactory results. Inasmuch as it includes 
and is the application of spelling, definitions, etymology, slate 
writing, penmanship and grammar, the wise teacher makes an ex- 
ercise in composition to be each of these at times, and some- 
times all. Labor is thus saved, and more important than this, 
unity is given to what excessive specialization unwisely keeps 
asunder." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The whole number of classes examined was 1,438, of which 
1,133 were found to be excellent^ 267 good^ 33 fair^ and 5 
indifferent. 
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From the reports of the Assistants I quote : 

" The instruction in this branch, in the grades examined by 
me, was found to be of a varied character. 

" Intelligent teachers generally recognize the benefits resulting 
from a free use of maps^ such as fixing localities, boundaries, 
river courses, mountain systems, etc., upon the minds of the 
pupils. Interesting, though imaginary, voyages are also readily 
made by their use, more particularly in review exercises. 

" In addition to the maps, a more frequent use of the globe is 
recommended — in the lower grades particularly — ^for the purpose 
of familiarizing the pupils with the shape of the earth, its 
diameter and circumference, with latitude, longitude, etc. These 
grades also should more frequently be reviewed in the geography 
of ' home ' and its surroundings — of New York City and its 
suburbs." 

" Map drawing, in connection with the geography lessons, wa& 
found to have been used to advantage in some schools. Kapid 
slate and blackboard sketches of countries under consideration, as 
well as the more elaborate maps on paper — if more generally 
employed, especially the former — would prove of immense 
service, and would be found to be a valuable auxiliary in the 
instruction in this important branch." 

Again : 

" Geography is a subject in which the individual facts are so 
numerous that, unless they are arranged in such a way as to 
awaken interest on the part of the pupil and to assist the memory, 
the amount of knowledge taught must be inconsiderable. The 
success attained in this subject by so many classes is the most 
fitting testimony to the intelligence of the methods by which it 
is taught. The facts of geography change from year to year 
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and, indeed, from day to day, so that no text-book can keep pace 
with these changes. This idea has become impressed on the 
mass of the teachers, so that it is no uncommon thing to find 
maps corrected to date by direction of the teacher, and statistics 
of population, etc., recited in accordance with the most recent 
information. ' That is not in our book,' is a saying less fre- 
quently heard in the school room." 

HISTORY. 

The whole number of classes examined in the history of the 
United States was 484 ; of these, 416 were found to be edocellent 
in instruction, 60 good^ and %fair. This shows an average pro- 
ficiency of 96 per cent, an increase of 4 per cent over that 
reported for last year. 

In relation to the character of the work done in this subject, 
Assistant Superintendent McMullin states : 

" The introduction of this subject into the fifth grammar grade,* 
and the requirement that instruction in both the fifth grade and 
the fourth shall be given without the use of text-book, has been 
shown to be a successful departure from the method previously 
pursued. A lecture by the intelligent teacher, dependent upon 
herself for the language in which to narrate and for the order in 
which to present the facts in the story of American discovery and 
settlement, is, as was foreseen, the best means of interesting young 
pupils in the study of their country's history, and proves to be a 
great improvement upon the method formerly followed, and 
which consisted mainly in requiring scholars to memorize the 
disconnected statements of some preparatory manual. The neces- 
sary interchange of thought between pupil and teacher, educates 
in the best sense of the word ; and the pupil's reproduction of the 
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acquired information develops his power of expression, and with 
vividness of idea gives precision of statement. In the three 
higher grades the text-book aids and supplements, but does not 
supersede, the teacher. 

" It may be safely said that scholars who complete the course 
of study, have an extensive and accurate knowledge of their 
country's history." 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND OBJECT LESSONS. 

In compliance with the course of study, oral instruction is 
given to the pupils in each of the grammar grades in some de- 
partment of elementary science. To each of the classes of the 
primary grades, lessons on objects are given daily. 

Of 2,690 classes examined during the year, the instruction in 
2,078 was reported excellent^ in 541 good^ in 60 fair^ in 7 in- 
different^ and in 4 had. 

In this connection I quote the following from the report of 
Assistant Superintendent Harrison : 

"As shown in a preceding part of this report, the writing of 
compositions is now firmly established in all the lower gram- 
mar school grades. The subjects of the oral lessons furnished 
the most ready means of introducing the composition exercise. 
In consequence of this use of them, the oral lessons became 
gradually much more restricted in their scope than formerly, 
covering little more ground than was requisite for a limited num- 
ber of compositions. In several of the grades, where the 
presentation of objects as the basis of lessons was once general, 
little or no objective instruction is now given. In the series of 
examinations begun after the summer vacation, I have endeavored 
to remedy tliis defect by referring to the Teachers' Manual of 
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Instruction, and by sucli additional suggestions as the time 
allowed. The work actually done is generally excellent of its 
kind, but the more general use of objects should be promptly re- 
vived. I do not doubt that another year will find all that was 
excellent in the old method fully restored." 

Assistant Superintendent Calkins says : " In the matter of ob- 
ject teaching, I suppose there will always be need of and abun- 
dant room for improvement ; but so far as teachers are using the 
exercises of this division of the course of instruction to train 
pupils in habits of careful observation, of noticing the resemblances 
and differences of objects, in respect to their form, color, and 
those properties which give to them their chief characteristics 
and uses, they are making good progress in the direction of the 
attainment of real knowledge. But those teachers who are con- 
tent to pass over the subject by teaching mere definitions, are 
doing only mechanical work in this subject as well as in all 
others." 

DEAWINQ. 

The whole number of classes examined was 2,690. The num- 
ber reported excellent in instruction was 2,066 ; good^ 586 ; fai/r^ 
30 ; indifferenU 6 ; hadj 2 ; showing an average proficiency of 
93 per cent. 

I submit extracts from reports of the Assistant Superin- 
tendents : 

" Yery general progress has been made in drawing. The good 
judgment and skill of most of the special teachers, supplemented 
by the hearty co-operation and earnest work of the regular class 
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teachers, have produced in most of our schools highly creditable 
results. In many schools, the difficulties connected with perspec- 
tive are being gradually overcome. The original combinations of 
conventional leaf and flower forms for rosettes, borders, etc., 
executed in a large number of the schools, were of a high order 
of excellence. In very many instances the original designs for 
textile fabrics, the repetition of geometric forms for surface cov- 
ering generally, and the model and object drawing, were found 
to be deserving of special commendation. 

" This branch, with its important practical bearings kept in view, 
merits the attention it receives in our schools." 

Again : 

"In drawing, the work of the year has been such as ta 
give assurance of faithful and efficient instruction. The per- 
centage of classes in which the number of drawings presented is 
too small is perceptibly diminishing, and the evil of repeatedly 
drawing the same figure 'until it is perfect' is disappearing. 
These two cases are by no means an indication of less labor on 
the part of the teacher than where more drawings are presented 
for inspection, but are the result of a degree of carefulness that 
degenerates into timorousness. In all such cases it should be 
kept in mind that the course in drawing includes not only prac- 
tice in reproducing on paper certain forms, but also instruction 
in principles of form, design, decoration, object drawing, and 
perspective. To accomplish this requires the careful study, on 
the part of the principal and of the class teacher, of the require- 
ments of the grade, and enough figures should be drawn to in- 
clude all the principles that are to be taught in the grade." 
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MUSIC. 



The graded course of music continues in operation, and no 
change was made during the year, except the omission of exer- 
cises in vocal music by the pupils of the first grammar grade. 

The reports show the results to be generally satisfactory. 

Assistant Superintendent Calkins, who examined in this sub- 
ject in the primary grades, writes : 

" In the matter of music I have given chief attention, in the 
primary classes, to such instruction as tends to train the ear and 
voice to familiarity with the tones and intervals of the natural 
scale, and to give a knowledge of the simple elements of written 
music. In the character of the instruction, and the progress of 
music in the Primary Schools, I am happy to report a commend- 
able improvement during the past year." 

GERMAN AND FRENCH. 

At present, the foreign languages are studied in 83 of the 104 
Grammar Departments — German in 70 departments, 41 male 
and 29 female ; and French in 13, 4 male and 9 female. 

There are 21 departments in which neither of these languages 
is pursued. 

It was deemed advisable to alter the course of study by omit- 
ting French and Grerman in the first grade classes, and making it 
a part of the fourth grade studies. By this action permission is 
given to a larger number of pupils to pursue these optional 
studies. 

Assistant Superintendent Hoffman, who examined in this 
branch of study, remarks : 
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" There is no doubt that the study of a foreign language, in- 
dependent of the acquisition of actual knowledge, is a most 
wholesome mental discipline, and therefoi'e a great educational 
agent. It not only facilitates the study of English grammar, but, 
like Music and Drawing, serves as a channel to divert the mind 
of the scholar from the more arduous, though not more profitable 
branches. German is a source of great advantage to a boy or 
girl, especially in this city, where the German element enters so 
largely into the composition of the population. 

'' The special ,teachers, as a rule, work faithfully and well." 
During the year the Department suffered a great loss in the 
death of Prof. Alexander J. Sciiem. A gentleman admirably 
qualified for the position he so acceptably filled, he had endeared 
himself to his associates and the teachers generally by his kind- 
ness, courtesy and rare intellectual ability. 

SANTIARY CONDITION. 

During the year the Board expended about $575,000 upon 
buildings and premises. Almost one-half of this amount was 
devoted to alteration, heating apparatus, and repairs generally. 
This liberal expenditure has materially contributed to the safety 
and comfort of the children, and greatly improved the sanitary 
condition of many of the schools. 

From the reports submitted I quote : 

" The Grammar School buildings and premises inspected by 
me were, as a rule, found to be in a cleanly condition. 

" With possibly one or two unavoidable exceptions, the school 
premises appear to be properly drained; and the strict and 
effective measures enjoined by the Board of Education have pre- 
vented the spread of contagious diseases among the pupils. 
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" The modes of egress are generally ample. Where deemed 
necessary, the Board have during the past few years caused out- 
side iron stairways to be erected, and have improved others. The 
few wooden stairways for pupils are relics of the past, but they 
are being gradually supplanted, and very properly so, by those 
that are fire-proof. 

" The means of ventilation are now, as a general rule, sufficient. 
In my visits to the schools, a class teacher was occasionally found 
so intent upon the work of instruction as to have overlooked the 
fact that his or her class room had at least the ordinary ventilating 
appliances. It gives me pleasure to report, however, that most 
of our principals and class teachers see to it that the available 
means of ventilation are properly dji^ judiciously usedP 

Upon the same subject Assistant Superintendent Jones states : 
" School buildings are kept in a good condition by janitors, 
who generally perform their duty in a creditable manner ; but the 
erection of lofty tenements adjacent to some school houses 
interferes with the light and prevents the free circulation of air. 
This necessitates the burning of gas in some class rooms constant- 
ly, and on dark and stormy days in others. Of course, it is 
impossible to obtain even an approximation to pure air under 
such circumstances. The rooms are thoroughly ventilated during 
the recesses by the opening of doors and windows, and yet, 
especially in winter, the air becomes vitiated. Perfect ventila- 
tion in some of the school buildings is scarcely practicable, but 
all the means at the command of teachers should be resorted to 
in order to contribute to the health and comfort of the pupils. 
Improvements have been made in the closets of some schools by 
the use of slate and hammered glass, which, in a sanitary point 
of view, will be found to be a practical benefit to the schools.'' 
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ACCOMMODATION. 

During the year, Grammar School No. 72, East 105th street, 
TweKth Ward ; Grammar Schools Nos. 73 and 74, East 46th 
street and East 63d street, Nineteenth Ward; and Primary 
School No. 40, Norfolk street, Tenth Ward, were opened for 
the reception of pupils. These four buildings provide accommo- 
dations for at least 5,250 new pu]3ils. 

Admission was refused to 9,189 children for lack of sufficient 
room. 

By an inspection of the following table the Wards can be seen 
in which the greatest deficiency in this regard exists. 



WARD. 


Pupils refused 
Admission. 


WARD. 


Pupils refused 
Admission. 


Fiffch 


163 
132 
98 
241 
1,306 
140 
455 


Thirteenth 


237 


Seventh 


Sixteenth 


52 


Eiffhth 


Seventeenth 


485 


Ninth 


Nineteenth 


4,346 
69 


Tenth 


Twentieth 


Eleventh 


Twenty-second 

Total 


1,465 






Twelfth 


9,189 









It is proper to state that some of the pupils to whom admission 
was denied, entered schools other than the one to which they first 
applied either in their own or adjacent Wards. From an inspec- 
tion of the table it will be perceived that at least two new schools 
are absolutely needed in the Nineteenth Ward, and one in the 
Twenty-second Ward. The new building now in process of erec- 
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tion in the Tenth Ward will, in all probability, meet the demand 
for additional accommodation in that Ward. The fact that 455 
pupils were refused admission in the Twelfth "Ward, so rapidly 
growing in population, and the fact that Primary School No. 38, 
a leased building, is deficient in appliances and accommodations 
for school purposes, make necessary the immediate ei'ection of a 
new school building in this Ward. 

NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 

The Nautical School for the education and training of pupils 
in the science and practice of navigation, continues to be an in- 
teresting and useful feature in our system of public instruction. 
The average attendance during the year was 107. 

An examination in April was made in Reading, Spelling, 
Geography, Penmanship, Arithmetic and English Grammar, by 
the Superintendent's Department. 

The general management of the school, as shown in the pupils' 
progress and excellent discipline, reflects (Sredit upon the com- 
mander and his oflScers. 

After the usual annual cruise the school was examined, under 
the direction of the Chamber of Commerce, in seamanship, with 
satisfactory results. 

CORPORATE SCHOOLS. 

The institutions and schools participating by law in the School 
Fund, and under the general supervision and direction of the 
Board of Education, are the following : 

The New York Orphan Asylum, Protestant Half Orphan 
Asylum, Leake and Watts Asylum, Colored Orphan Asylum, 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Ladies' Home Mission, Five Points 
House of Industry, New York Juvenile Asylum, Roman Catholic 
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Orphan Asylums, New York Society for the ReUef of the Rup- 
tured and Crippled, Nursery and Child's Hospital, and its branch 
on Staten Island, the Association for Befriending Children and 
Young Girls, Children's Aid Society Schools, and the Female 
Guardian Society Schools. 

The number on register in the schools of the institutions above 
mentioned was 8,057, with an average daily attendance of 4,335, 
taught by a corps of 84 teachers. 

The regular annual examination showed that 33 of the classes 
were txce/hnt in instruction, 29 goodj and 2 fair. 

In discipline, all except 5 were found to be either good or ex- 

The Children's Aid Society has at the present time 21 schools, 
looateil in various sections of the city, in active operation, with a 
oi>rj>s of 78 instructors, teaching, training, and reforming child- 
ren whoso circumstances will not permit their attendance at oar 
public schools. 

The number on register for the year was 10,978, with a daily 
average attendsmce of 3,664 pupils. The work of instruction in 
these schoiJs is, under the circumstances, satisfactorily done, as 
the rejxkrts sliow that the teachers, without exception, were 
luarkeii either fU\\ff<nt or ginni in instruction and discipline. 

The American Female Guardian Society, organized for the 
care^ improvement and instruction of the children of the very 
poor> has 11 schools and 42 teachers. 

The total enroUment for the year was 5,095, with an average 
daily attendance erf 1,676 pupils. liTith caae exception, the in- 
straetion and discipline of the teachers were reported either good 
or <r4\vf /<^« 

Th« pn>Tisii>as <rf the State law, in lefeience to sectarian in- 
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Btruction and text-books, appear to have been carefully obeyed in 
all the corporate schools. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

During the term of 1880-1881 there were 25 Evening Schools, 
conducted in accordance with the new system adopted by the 
Board in June, 1880. It is gratifying to be able to report that, as 
a consequence of the change, there was a greater improvement in 
punctuality, regularity, scholarship and discipline. An interesting 
feature in the present condition of these schools is the large 
attendance of pupils over 21 years of age — 810 greater than last 
year. 

The schools were minutely and carefully examined at the close 
of the term. 

The whole number of classes was 177, of which 117 were 
reported excellent in instruction, 53 goody ^fair, and 2 indiffer- 
ent. 

The discipline in all the classes was either good or excellent 

In management 21 schools were found to be excellent and 4 
good. 

The average attendance for the term was 6,212, a decrease of 
1,407 as compared with the return of 1879-1880. 

This diminution is due to the following causes : the extreme 
severity of the winter, the general business prosperity of the 
city — ^making an unusual demand for work until late at night, 
the excitement and attractions incident to a Presidential election, 
and the exclusion of children between 12 and 13 years of age* 
The great increase in the attendance of adults, for whose special 
benefit Evening Schools were originally founded, more than com- 
pensates for the loss of attendance on the part of the younger 

children. 

11 
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As an additional step in advancing the best interests of these 
schools, the Board established a graded course of instruction for 
foreigners studying English. 

Below will be found other facts in relation to the Evening 
Schools of last term : 

EVENING SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1880-81. 



Whole number of Pupils on 

Register 

Number over 13 and under 16. 
Number over 16 and under 18. 
Number over 18 and under 21. 

Number over 21 

Largest number in attendance 

at any one time 

Average attendance for the 

term 

Number that attended less one 

month 

Number that attended the full 

term 

Number who have received 

certificates this term 

Number admitted that could 

not read 

Number admitted that could 

not write 

Number admitted that had 

previously attended Gram- 
mar Schools 

Number admitted that had 

previously attended Primary 

Schools only 

Number of pupils suspended or 

discharged ibr misconduct. . 
Number of German pupils 

studying English 

Number of other foreign pupils 

studying English 

Number of pupils studying 

Reading 

Number of pupils studying 

Arithmetic 

Number of pupUs studying 

Composition 

Number of pupils studying 

Penmanship 

Number of pupils studying 

Book-keepiug 



Male 
Senior. 



3,849 



Female 
Senior. 



1,464 

994 

1,391 

1,985 

1,188 

1,632 

958 

493 

783 

815 

1,706 

260 

17 

1,284 

35 

1,639 

1,533 

334 

2,223 

823 



892 



455 
192 
245 

533 

414 

221 
458 
261 
95 
102 

454 

228 
1 
95 
120 
518 
262 
234 
550 
165 



Male 
Junior. 



Female 
Junior. 



7,253 

4,200 

1,397 

*399 

*1,257 

3,636 

2,254 

2,901 

1,625 

953 

296 

337 

3,247 

955 

98 

1,458 

632 



2,612 

1,937 

619 

*28 
*28 

1,685 

1,131 

843 

1,091 

678 

201 

265 

1,513 

679 



115 
45 



Mixed. 



334 

227 

45 

30 

32 

203 

130 

156 

107 

69 

4 

9 

181 

96 
10 

38 
9 



Col- 
ored. 



210 
22 
16 
12 

160 

132 
95 

129 
74 
40 
73 
97 

17 

7 
2 



9 



Total. 



15,150 
6,386 
3,996 
1,655 
3,113 

8,174 

5,212 

5,882 

4,313 

2,494 

1,452 

1,625 

7,118 

2,225 

131 
2,990 

850 
2,157 
1,795 

568 
2,773 

988 



* Foreigners studying English. 
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In concluding this part of my report, I would respectfully rec- 
ommend the following changes as conducive to the best interests 
and welfare of the school system : 

1. 

A consolidation of small schools in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of each other. 

2. 

A consolidation, under one Principal, of small departments in 
the same building. 

3. 

The appointment hereafter of teachers who shall constitute a 
part of the regular corps, as instructors in German, French, 
Music and Drawing. 

■ 

4. 

The addition of Music and Drawing to the list of subjects re- 
quired for a teacher's license. 

5. 

The appointment in the future of an assistant teacher as 
acting Principal in all Grammar Schools of less than 150 in 
attendance, and in all Primary Departments and Primary Schools 
of less than 200. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

An act was passed by the State Legislature, May 11th, 1874, 
to secure to children the benefits of elementary education. It 
provides that "All parents and those who have the care of child- 
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ren shall instruct them, or cause them to be instructed, in spell- 
ing, reading, writing, English grammar, geography and arith- 
metic. And every parent, guardian, or other person having con- 
trol or charge of any child between the ages of eight and four- 
teen years, shall cause such child to attend some public or private 
day school at least fourteen weeks each year, eight weeks at 
least of which attendance shall be consecutive, or to be in- 
structed regularly at home at least fourteen weeks each year, in 
spelling, reading, writing, English grammar, geography and 
arithmetic, unless the physical or mental condition of the child is 
such as to render such attendance or instruction inexpedient or 
impracticable." 

It further provides that no child under fourteen years of age 
shall be employed by any person to labor in any business during 
school hours, who has not attended school at least fourteen school 
weeks during the year preceding employment ; that it shall be 
the duty of any person employing such a child to require a 
certificate, countersigned by the City Superintendent, certifying 
proper attendance and instruction ; that all persons employing 
children contrary to the provisions of the act, shall for each 
offense forfeit and pay a penalty of fifty dollars ; that it shall be 
the duty of the proprietor or manager of any establishment to pre- 
sent on demand, to the City Superintendent or his agent, a correct- 
list of all children employed in said establishment, with the cer- 
tificates of attendance ; that parents or guardians who violate 
the provisions of the law, on written notice of such violation, 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of one dollar, and for each suc- 
ceeding offense pay the sum of five dollars for each and every 
week, not exceeding thirteen weeks in any one year. 

Under this act, the by-laws of the Board of Education make it 
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the duty of the agents of truancy, when they shall not be able by 
persuasion, argument and other means than force to procure the 
attendance at school of any child between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years who, under the provisions of the act should attend 
some school, and who is liable to arrest, to make complaint, upon 
the written application of the City Superintendent and of the 
President of the Board of Education, before a Police Justice of 
the city, and procure a warrant for the arrest of such child, who, 
if found guilty, shall be committed to some institution under the 
direct control of the Board of Education, to the New York Ju- 
venile Asylum, or to the New York Catholic Protectory, to be 
there restrained and detained for such time as the Board of Edu- 
cation shall determine. 

On the first day of January last the execution of the law was 
committed to the undersigned. Considerable time was spent in 
reorganizing the work of the department, and in making the ne- 
cessary rules and regulations requiring a uniform interpretation 
and enforcement of the law in each of the eight districts. 

During the year the efforts of the department have, to a great - 
extent, been confined to cases of truancy and non-attendants, as 
the law intended. Absenteeism, the correction of which has 
hitherto been considered an essential part of the agents' work, is 
being gradually placed among those things which it is the Princi- 
pals' duty to oversee and correct. Through the agency of the 
press, circulars from the Superintendent's office, and visits by the 
agents, every effort has been made to acquaint the public with 
the provisions and requirements of the law, and the people gener- 
ally acquiesce cheerfully, and assist in its enforcement. It may 
be said that the number of children that prove incorrigible is 
growing less every year. The fact that there is a power to 
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compel attendance is being appreciated by both parents and 
children. 

The following table shows the number of children between 
eight and fourteen years of age, arrested and held for examina- 
tion or committed by the police courts for the past ten years, as 
obtained from the police records : 



AKBESTS AND COMMnMENTS. 

1872 1,253 

1873 1,269 

1874 1,245 

1875 1,035 

1876 814 



ARRESTS AND COMMrTMENTS. 

1877 967 

1878 981 

1879 957 

1880 98» 

1881 700 



In the years 1872, '73 and '74, in which there was an average 
of 1,256 arrests and commitments, the compulsory education law 
did not exist. Since the passage of the law an inspection of the 
table will show that there has been a decrease in this respect of 
44 per cent, and this does not take into consideration the great 
increase in population of the city in the past seven years. 

The whole number of visits made during the year was 17,378,, 
of which 11,536 were to homes of the children, 4,223 to schools,^ 
and 1,619 to stores and factories. 

The number of cases investigated and closed was 8,990. 
Among the more important results it may be mentioned that 
2,132 truants were returned to school, 40 were committed to 
Reformatory Institutions upon the recommendation and with the 
assistance of the agents, 395 non-attendants were placed in school, 
20 committed by the Department to the Protectory, and 2 to 
the Juvenile Asylum. 
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The children with whom the Department deals in many 
instances are very poor. 

Frequently habits consequent upon a vagrant life and the want 
of proper apparel, render it unwise or impracticable to send such 
children to the public schools. In these cases the Children's Aid 
Society and the American Female Guardian Society have been 
found to assist us greatly. Their schools, specially adapted for 
such children, always gladly receive the wayward, and by wise 
and kind treatment of them, give valuable aid in making the law 
a success. 

At different times in the year special visits were made to cer- 
tain districts in which truancy was known to be excessive. In 
these special visits the Department's entire available force was 
required to meet at an early hour at an appointed place. By this 
appearance in strength and sudden descent, many delinquents 
were taken who had evaded and set at defiance the district agent 
in the performance of his daily duty. Particular attention has 
been given to the enforcement of the law, so far as it relates to the 
employment of children in stores, factories, etc. The agents, in the 
performance of this duty, have been treated kindly by employers 
and proprietors, who showed by their action an earnest desire to 
assist in carrying out all the provisions of the law. The number 
of certificates countersigned by the City Superintendent, showing 
at least fourteen weeks' schooling during the year, and demanded 
by employers as a condition upon which they would give work 
to applicants, was 494, an increase of 202 over the number for 
the previous year. 

Appended will be found tables giving a detailed statement of 
the operations of the Truancy Department for the year ending 
on the thirty-first day of December, 1881. 
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In order that the law may be more efficiently enforced, and 
that truancy and youthful vagrancy may be reduced to a mini- 
mum, I would respectfully recommend the following : 

1. 

That three schools, to be known as !No. — , No. — , and No. — j 
be established, to which the habitual truant or non-attendant shall 
be sent, and from which he shall be transferred to the public 
schools, upon proof of amendment as shown by good conduct and 
regular attendance for three consecutive months, or from which 
he shall be transferred to the Keformatory School (below men- 
tioned) upon proof, by bad conduct for six months, that he is 
incorrigible. 

2. 

That a Keformatory School be established for the discipline, 
instruction and confinement of habitual truants, and children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years, who may be found 
wandering about the streets or public places of our city during 
school hours, having no lawful occupation or business, and grow- 
ing up in ignorance, when said children show themselves to be 
amenable to no gentler discipline ; and that such school shall be 
an Industrial School, teaching the children some business or trade, 
and shall be self-sustaining as far as possible under the circum- 
stances. KespectfuUy submitted. 

John Jasper, 

Citt/ Superintendent. 
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SOHEDTTLE 

Showing a summary of the work done hy the Agents of Truancy 

dv/rmg the yea/r. 

Total number of visits made 17,378 

To homes 11,536 

To schools. 4,223 

To stores, factories, etc 1,619 

Total 17,378 



Total number of cases investigated and closed . . 8,990 

Children kept at home by parents 2,331 

" " " sickness 1,675 

" '' " poverty 252 

" taught at home 7 

" physically or mentally disqualified 16 

" transferred from one school to another. 287 

^' under 8 and over 14 years of age 234 

LL *^\.A jr 1. 1 i left the city. 91 

withdrawn from school | ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 2g^ 

" whose residences could not be found . . 1,014 

" found employed contrary to the Com- 
pulsory Act 207 

Truants returned to school 2,132 

" committed to Reformatory Institutions 

by parents through agents 40 
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Non-attendants placed in school 395 

" committed to Eeformatory In- 

stitutions by parents through 

agents 18 

Committed to the N. Y. Catholic Protectory. . . 20 

" " " Juvenile Asylum 2 

Brought before a Justice and discharged 2 

Total 8,990 
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FACULTY AND OTHER INSTRDCTORS 



OF THE 



N^OHnvr^L COLLEGE. 

/ 



THOMAS HUNTER, Ph.D., 
President and Professor of Intellectual Philosophy, 140 East 80th Street. 

ARTHUR H. DUNDON, A.M., 
Professor of English Literature and Latin, Fordham Heights. 

JOSEPH A. GILLET, A.M., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry, 1112 Fourth Avenue. 

CHARLES A. SCHLEGEL, Ph.D., 
Professor of German, 671 Lexington Avenue. 

EDWARD H. DAY, M.D., 
Professor of Natural Science, 204 East 82d Street. . 

EUGENE AUBERT, A.B., 
Professor of French, 260 West 34th Street. 

GEORGE MANGOLD, 
Professor of Music, 236 East 18th Street. 
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LYDIA F. WADLEIGH, 
Bnpeiiiitendeiit, 623 Lexiugton Ayenue. 

SARAH E. H. HALL, 
Secretary' and Librarian, 177 East 70th Street. 

ELIZA WOODS, 
Tutor in Mathematics, 416 West 34th Street. 

LAVINLA. M. HOLMAN, 
Tutor in Latin, 75 East Tenth Street. 

MARY A. MATHEWS, 
Tutor in Mathematics, 34 West 32d Street. 

HELEN G. MORGAN, 
Tutor in Mathematics, 608 Pavonia Avenue, Jersey City Heights. 

LAURA E. LEAL, 
Tutor in Mathematics, 775 Lexington" Avenue. 

A. CAROLINE COVELL, 
Tutor in Drawing, 23 East 24th Street. 

MARY WILLARD, 
Tutor in History, 106 West 49th Street. 

ELIZA M. PHELPS, 
Tutor in Mathematics, 80 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn. 

JESSIE McGregor, 

Tutor in Physics, 363 West 15th Street. 

SERENA A. GOODWIN, 
Tutor in Natural Science, 168 East 7l8t Street. 
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MARY E. SMYLY, 
Tutor in Latin, 54 East 81st Street. 

ELFRIDA DE WAILLY, 
Tator in French, 405 East llStli Street. 

MARY S. KENNEDY, 
Tutor in Rhetoric, 106 East 127th Street. 

JENNY B. MERRILL, 
Tutor in Methods, 207 Tenth Avenue. 

HONORA Mcdonough, 

Tutor in History, 165 East 69th Street. 

LAURA FRIEND, 
Tutor in History, 795 Lexington Avenue. 

FREDERICA J. CONSTANTINI, 

Tutor in German, 157 East 49th Street. 

EMILY I. CONANT, 
Tutor in Latin, 229 West 23d Street. 

BETSEY B. DAVIS, 
Tutor in Latin, 175 East 82d Street. 

ACHSAH M. ELY, 
Tutor in English, 67 West 38th Street. 

PAULINE M. EBECKE, 
Tutor in German, 16l8t Street, East of Third Avenue. 

MARGUERITE MERINGTON, 
Tutor in Latin, 449 East 114th Street. 
12 
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ELIZABETH E. BECKWITH, 
Tutor In Latin, 14l8t Street, East of Alexander Avenue. 

FELICIE DIAZ, 
Tutor in French, 23 West 17th Street. 

LOUISE H. DELAPORTE GODON, 
Tutor in French, 424 Sixth Avenue. 

LILLIAN M. REYNOLDS, 
Tutor in Drawing, 151 Lexington Avenue. 

EMMA M. REQUA, 
Tutor in Calisthenics, 43 West 22d Street. 

ELEANOR BOESE, 
Tutor in Composition, 140 East *38th Street. 
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TRAINING DEPARTMENT OF THE NORMAL 

COLLEGE. 

Isabella Parsels Superintendent 438 Madison Avenue. 

Jank W. McElhinney Ist Assistant 434 West Slst Street. 



Eugenia J. Bowne 2d 

Catharine E. Coleman 3d 

Christiana Metzgar 4th 

Ella Calkins 5th 

Fanny E. Rutter ^. . .6th 

Elizabeth G. Knight 7th 

Sarah I. Acker 8th 

Caroline G. Roberts 9th 
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Louise Wilson 14th 

Amelia M. Meek 15th 

Clara W. Miner 16th 

Fannie Sanford 17th 

Mary Conant Foster 18th 

Carrie L. Smith 19th 

Rachel P. Hays 20th 

Alice Newton Goold 2l8t 

Jennie V. Kirby 22d 

Adeline M. Sackett 23d 

Margaret F. Brangan 24th 

Elizabeth E. Fegan 25th 

Annie G. Peck 26th 
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.171 East 91st street 
.Irvington, N. J, 
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REPORT. 



The Honorable the Boa/rd of Education : 

Gentlemen : — In accordance with the By-Laws of your Board, 
I respectfully submit my report of the l^ormal College for the 
year ending at this date. 

CONDUCT OF THE STUDENTS. 

The regulanty and punctuality of attendance are perhaps the 
best criterion of tlie interest manifested in the work of any 
institution of learning. In the College during the past year there 
have been many days in succession when there was not a single 
case of lateness to record, and when seven or eight of the thirty 
sections into which the students are divided were without a 
single absentee. The prompt and cheerful obedience to law has 
been very gratifying. Since tlie establishment of the College it 
has not been necessary to expel any student for serious miscon- 
duct or wiUful violation of the rules. When it is remembered 
that these students are being trained to be the future governors 
of large classes in the public schools of the city, it is encouraging 
to reflect that in governing themselves they have given the best 
evidence of their ability to govern others. We have en- 
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deavored to follow the rule, that " The best government is that 
which governs the least." 



THE FOURTH YEAb's COURSE OF STUDY. 



The experience of ten years, from 1870 to 1880, proved con- 
clusively that a three years' course of instruction was insufficient 
to properly train and educate teachers for their difficult vocation. 
It was discovered that, in addition to immaturity of mind, there 
was in many instances immaturity of body, the natural result 
of hard and continuous study at an age when brain and muscle 
needed" the greatest amount of nutrition. To remedy this evil 
became an important problem. It was generally admitted that 
a slight extension of the course of study through a fourth year, 
the reduction of the number of branches of knowledge pursued 
at the same time, and periodic examinations in the lower grades, 
the results of which would be credited to the students at the time 
of graduation, would lighten the work, remove the pressure, 
relieve the students from the baleful influence of fear, and be 
beneficial in other ways too numerous to mention. But three 
difficulties stood in the way of this much needed reform. First, 
many parents were anxious that their daughters should earn 
salaries as soon as possible ; second, the small additional expense 
consequent upon the establishment of an additional year to the 
course; and third, the implied contract (if such it may be 
termed) with the students in the College that they should be 
graduated at the end of three years, provided, of course, they 
passed the necessary examinations. While giving due weight to 
the necessities of individuals, and to the increased cost, which 
was reduced to a minvmum^ the chief difficulty, however, still 
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remained ; we could not compel the students to serve a fourth 
year without seeming to break faith with them. Finally it was 
decided in the winter of 1878 to inform all candidates for admis- 
sion in June, 1879, that if they entered the College they could not 
be graduated before 1883, or until they had successfully com- 
pleted the four years' course of instruction. The course' of study 
was then modified as above indicated. With the exception of 
greater attention to mental and moral philosophy as the right 
basis of correct teaching, and more extensive practice in the 
Training Department, very little was added to the curriculum ; 
so that the subjects hitherto studied in three years were 
virtually extended over four. According to this plan, the 
fourth year's course would not be obligatory until 1882. In the 
meantime the graduates of 1880 and 1881 were allowed to pur- 
sue the extended course if they pleased. 

THE POST GRADUATES OF 1880. 

Out of three hundred and sixty-one (361) graduates of that 
year but forty (40) accepted the privilege ; and even half this 
small number disappeared before the close of the College year in 
June. It is always difficult in a great city to make young people 
study for the sake of improvement alone. Your Board offered 
no inducement. Had this additional term of apprenticeship to 
the profession of teaching been made equivalent to a year's ser- 
vice as a junior teacher as originally proposed, there is hardly a 
doubt but the post-graduate classes would have been increased 
five-fold. The method of " substitution " pursued in the public 
schools, through which permanent positions are obtained, caused 
many of the graduates to decline the privileges of the fourth 
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year's course, and some of the post-graduating class to leave before 
the end of the year. Although disappointed at the emallness of 
the number of students willing to study for the sake of improve- 
ment, I liave been very mucli gratified at the result in the case of 
those who remained. Tlie leisurely study of two or three new 
branches without the pressure and fear of examination, the dia- 
euseion of subjects already completed, the digestion and aflsimiia- 
tion of the knowledge acquired during the previous three years, 
soon began to manifest their influence not only on the minds but 
on the bodies of these post-graduates. Their mental and pbysica) 
growth was remarkable. Ease and facility of expression, a more 
comprehensive grasp of the underlying principles of education, 
and the power to impart knowledge and develop ideas were the 
principal results of the year's study in the College and practice in 
the Training Department. I may add to this, that the good 
health consequent upon a more liberal course of study produced 
a cheerfulness in their intercourse with the little children whom 
they taught, which was, in every way, wholesome and beneficial. 
In the management of the Normal College, I have always looked 
beyond the heads of professors, instructors, pnpil-teachers and 
students to the tens of thousands of Primary children, the future 
citizens of the Republic, who need wise and able teacherB to train 
them in the way they should go ; and have always borne in mind 
that the College was founded and is now supported for the special 
purpose of improving the Primary Schools. The City Superin- 
tendent and his two assistants, who chiefl^y examine these schools, 
have repeatedly stated that these trained teachers from the Col- 
lege are doing a noble work where noble work is most needed. 
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THE POST-ORADUATE CLASS OF 1882. 

This class began its work in September last with a register 
number of seventy-nine (79), almost double the number of the 
previous year, and contains at the present time forty-nine (49) 
students. In some respects this class, as a whole, is even superior 
to that of last year in its scholarship and ability, as well as in the 
regularity and punctuality of its attendance. It is divided into 
two sections, one studying French and the other German, but 
with this exception, the subjects of study in both are precisely 
the same. 



SPECIAL TEACHERS — FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

I would respectfully urge upon your Board the adoption of 
some rule that would force the Boards of Trustees in the different 
Wards, as a matter of economy and reform, to employ the post- 
graduates of the College as special teachers of French and Ger- 
man in the Grammar Schools in which these languages are taught. 
Since the establishment of the Fourth Year's course of study, it 
is the opinion of the professors of these departments that many 
of the young ladies are amply qualified to teach the French and 
German in the public schools, and that there is no longer a 
necessity for the employment of special teachers. If the trustees 
were prohibited from employing special teachers in the future, 
and if the study of these languages were still permitted by the 
course of study, the school oflScers would be compelled to seek 
qualified graduates of the College, and place them on the regular 
staflb of the different schools. The limited rotation of the teach- 
ers of French or German in the upper classes necessary to make 
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the instruction in one modem language effective, would be bene- 
»ficial rather than injurious to the children ; for the change, under 
judicious management, would enable some of the best teachers to 
give instruction in other branches for which they may possess a 
special aptitude. Besides saving a large sum yearly, the instruc- 
tion would be better and the discipline greatly improved. As 
the cutting off of these special teachers would be, perhaps, a 
harsh and severe measure, I would recommend that legislation to 
accomplish this reform should be prospective. 



GRADUATES OF 1881. . 

The number of students who were graduated, and who re- 
ceived diplomas and licenses to teach in the common schools of 
the city, was three hundred and nine (309), which was less by 
fifty-two (52) than the number graduated the previous year. 
This gratifying diminution was caused by the additional year to 
the course of study, and the more advanced standard of qualifica- 
tion required under the new curriculum. The class of students 
who expected positions, not by merit, but by influence, was the 
class to retire from the College. And we are happily rid of 
them ; for unfortunately, many of them had unconsciously, by 
the mere force of association, imbibed the idea that fitness was of 
no account, and that promotion on the ground of qualification 
was an absurdity. It took many students of this class several 
years to comprehend the fact, that no person was ever admitted, 
promoted or graduated except on her merits, and that "influ- 
ence" was useless. Therefore, losing courage, they have left 
the College, for their own good as well as for the good of the 
common school system. Like the stragglers of an army, they 
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were a source of weakness. Of course, I do not include in this 
class many meritorious students whom stress of poverty or other 
exigency compelled to abandon their studies. By reducing the 
number of graduates, and giving a better education and more 
thorough training, we increase the teaching force of the city and 
help the great system of which the College is a part. 



THE NORMAL SYSTEM. 

The best educators and the wisest statesmen in Europe and 
America long ago arrived at the conclusion that teaching was a 
profession that required close study and careful training, and 
that, in a system of public instruction supported at public 
expense, it was extravagant economy (if the expression may be 
allowed) to employ untrained teachers and the educated failures 
in other professions at a low rate of wages. It needs no argu- 
ment to establish the truth of this statement. It is self-evident 
to all but the ignorant, and the narrow-minded teachers of a for- 
mer age who have outlived their usefulness. But the science of 
teaching and the art of training have been without chart or com- 
pass, without a standard of authority, to which all could refer 
and which all acknowledged ; and hence educators have been 
left to shift for themselves, to devise their own plans and to 
work out their own systems. True, they have received some 
help from recent pedagogic literature of a better sort ; but even 
this is far from the code of laws and principles which is to-day 
the great desideratum of the teacher^s profession. Normal 
training is yet in its infancy, and even those who have devoted 
the best years of their lives to its study only find themselves 
groping their way from darkness into twilight. The more 
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closely the subject is examined the more diflScult it becomes. 
When the apprentice teacher begins to realize the diflSculties to 
such an extent as to become discouraged, then, and not till then, 
is there hope that she will grow into an able teacher. In the 
profession of teaching, more than in any other, is natural apti- 
tude indispensable. A good voice, a pleasant manner, an inborn 
tact, quickness of perception, inexhaustible patience and great 
love for children are prime requisites in the highest order of 
teacher. It is rare that we find all these qualities in one indi- 
vidual. Sometimes it is the voice which is weak and harsh ; 
sometimes it is the manner which is awkward and ungainly ; 
sometimes it is the language which is vulgar and incorrect, not- 
withstanding an ability to parse and analyze which would glad- 
den the heart of any disciple of Goold Brown ; again, some with 
good voices and agreeable manners are quick, impulsive and 
nervous, and others are found so slow, dull and indolent that 
the best instruction in the world would never make them able 
teachers. Where the natural deficiencies, mental and bodily, are 
not too great, the criticisms, the advice, the corrections, the train- 
ing of the Normal system can accomplish much good. 



METHOD OF TRAINING IN THE COLLEGE. 

During the greater portion of the first term of the third year, 
when the pupil-teachers have reached an average of seventeen 
years of age, and have been cultivated by two years of carefnJ 
instruction in the lower grades, they commence the study of the 
imdeilying prindples of education, and are sent every fourth 
week to the Truning Department to " look on ^ — to (iWve t'he 
mediodB ^ ]|p3Qd teiabpnk A general lesBon is ^^^^e^^^ 
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morning to a class of small children by an expert teacher in the 
presence of the pupil-teachers who are obliged to take notes and 
charge their memories with what they consider good points in 
the work. When the children have retired from the lecture 
room, a general discussion takes place, in which the teacher of 
naethods, the critic-teacher and, frequently, the President take 
part. The pupil-teachers are called upon to express their views 
and read aloud such notes as they may have taken during the 
lesson. During the second term of the third year, the pupil- 
teachers are permitted to instruct, during a portion of eaoh day, 
the classes in the Training Department, but always under the 
eye of a critic-teacher who is responsible for the well-being of 
the children, and who takes care that they are not injured by 
crude and imperfect teaching. As far as practicable the pupil- 
teachers in turn give lessons in the lecture room, in the presence of 
the persons already named, and subject to the most searching and 
rigid criticism. "Voice," "speech," "manner," "introduction," 
"development work," "review" and "summary" are all com- 
mented upon ; and each is praised or condemned as the case may 
be. Every violation of a principle of teaching is noted and dis- 
cussed ; and woe to the pupil-teacher who tells a child anything 
he might have discovered for himseK ; who asks a question that 
could be answered by " yes " or " no " ; or who proceeds from the 
" unknown to the known " or from the " abstract to the concrete." 
And strange to say, the pupil-teachers generally submit with great 
good nature to this harrowing ordeal, for the reason that they 
fyH that it is done only for their own benefit. It will be ob- 
00^^ that such practice and training must necessarily correct 
•''^fects, and impart dear and definite ideas in regard to the 
toda of teaching ; but one year of such instruction was 
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not BuflScient to produce the results wliich we hoped for and 
aimed at. It would have been inexpedient and unwise to attempt 
to train very young students on a slender basis of education : it 
was indispensable to build a proper foundation on which to 
stand; and hence I have persistently insisted upon a sound 
academic course with the study of language, and particularly 
of the mother tongue, as the great central study before the first 
profitable step could be taken in the art and science of teaching. 
Without a good education as the basis, training in normal 
methods is very apt to develop a class of rigid, mechanical 
teachers, devoid of resources, whose parrot-like work has brought 
considerable odium on the normal schools. A good system, how- 
ever, should not be judged by the crude work of narrow un- 
trained minds that never see below the surface. That the State 
and City of New York have reason to congratulate themselves on 
the liberal and enlightened policy which has placed their normal 
institutions in the front rank, — an example even for Boston and 
New England, — the following extract from an article published 
in that able and influential paper, the New England Journal of 
Education, will clearly show. 

The most important advance in the training of primary teachers in our 
country is what is commonly known as the Oswego Training School. The 
New York schoolmen, at an early period, grasped the idea of adapting the 
elaborate and too cumbrous educational systems of Europe to the practical 
needs of our new American school-keeping. The result has been the 
present system of improved instruction, by natural methods, including 
primary instruction in nature-knowledge, which now prevails in superior 
schools everywhere, and is especially illustrated in the cities of New York, 
the Western and Pacific States. In connection with these improved 
methods came up the city training school : undoubtedly the most effective 
system of apprenticeship for primary teachers, so far adopted, in our 
country. This system has the advantages of securing the best academical 
training in advance, as it only admits graduates of the highest school in 
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the community, or scholars with equivalent preparation. Upon these 
pupils the best attainable insti-uction in methods, including an expert 
principal and the whole corps of local special teachers, reinforced by 
lectures and libraries, is concentrated for one, sometimes for two years. 

This training school is placed in the same building with a large graded 
school, and several rooms, representing different grades of children, 
selected for constant observation and practice by the pupil-teachers. 
These rooms are under the responsible charge of critic-teachers, selected as 
experts, who direct the instruction, and watch over the interest of the 
children and their normal mistresses, every day bringing the result of the 
work before the assembled authorities for revision and citicism. In this 
way, unity of action and purpose can alone be secured to a normal school, 
since the master or mistress is responsible for every department. Of course 
this training school can be made a sham, and flood a city with superficial 
and conceited graduates, whose only outfit is a mechanical knowledge of 
certain methods of approaching a child. 

It is not always easy to sift such a crowd in the face of the average 
school board, representing the average parent impatient for the wages of 
a daughter's position. These schools, also, seldom admit young men, 
and rarely attemi)t more than instruction in primary methods. But no un- 
prejudiced observer can deny that, with all their shortcomings, they have 
revolutionized the school-keeping of the leading cities west of New Eng- 
land, by e4ucating a multitude of teachers competent to handle improved 
methods of primary instruction. These cities have become great centers 
of public-school life, and are slowly reconstructing the village and country 
district schools. No other agency now on the ground could have done 
this work so speedily and effectively as the American city training school. 
Within the past fifteen years it has been naturalized in many of the cities 
of New England with excellent effect. It admits of a good deal of 
originality and variety in its adaptation to local wants; indeed, can be 
used with effect in any country township where there is one central supe- 
rior school. The city of Nexo York combines both these systems of apprentice- 
ship in its Normal College^ giving thorough practice in large graded schools ; 
then testing its graduates by apprenticeship under the eye of the supervisor of 
primary instruction. Somewhat similar is tJie practice in the city of Boston. 
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ADMISSIONS FBOM THE OBAHMAB SOHOOLS. 

After due consultation and deliberation, the Presidents of the 
two Colleges prepared a set of questions on the subjects of study 
required for admission into the Introductory Class of each insti- 
tution, for the purpose of subjecting the girls and boys to a com- 
petitive examination in order to ascertain which class of schools, 
the male or the female, had been the better taught, and also to 
learn, if possible, in what manner the system of public instruc- 
tion might be improved. The questions were carefully selected 
from two sets of questions, one prepared by President Webb and 
the other by myself. They fairly covered the highest grade of 
the Grammar Schools. An average mark of seventy-five (75) 
per centum was demanded, and a system of marking the candi- 
dates' papers agreed upon to insure, as far as possible, uniform 
justice and mathematical correctness. The candidates for admis- 
sion to both Colleges were examined at the same hour in the 
same subject of study, so that there could be no opportunity for 
collusion. An untoward event prevented a comparison of the 
results ; and, therefore, the Board of Education were unable to 
ascertain in which class of schools, the male or the female, the 
better teaching had been done. 

EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES. 

As a rule, where a school has a fully organized first class, this 
class will reveal to an examiner the condition of the whole 
school ; for, to produce an excellent class of candidates, every 
class below the highest must be equally excellent, and the man- 
agement of the principal must be wise and judicious. Statistics 
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might be obtained from our annual examinations which would 
throw much light upon the methods of instruction pursued in 
the different Grammar Schools. I would respectfully invite 
your Board to examine the statistics herewith appended. Other 
statistics were necessary to enable me to make impartial infer- 
ences, but these were not at hand. For example : What propor- 
tion of the whole number of pupils in the school is in the 
first grade? What proportion of tliis first grade is sent to 
the College ? What schools send entire classes ? What schools 
make a careful selection, and reject every doubtful candidate? 
Before a just comparison can be made, these and other facts 
should be known and estimated. The results of the exam- 
ination of candidates prove that, on the whole, the female 
grammar schools are ably governed and thoroughly taught. Of 
the entire number that presented themselves for examination • 
eighty-five (85) per centum were successful. A glance at the 
questions (herewith appended) will show that the examination 
was searching and thorough. The average obtained in all the 
branches of study, eighty-one and five-sevenths (81|), was credit- 
able to both teachers and pupils. It is gratifying to know that 
spellvag ranked highest, ninety-two (92) ; arithmetic next, eighty- 
five (85) ; English grammar next, eighty-four (84) ; history and 
geography next, each eighty-three (83), while algebra and draw- 
ing were respectively seventy-four (74) and seventy-one (71). 
The Nineteenth Ward, as usual, had the greatest number of ad- 
missions, one hundred and twelve (112), which is almost one-sixth 
of all admitted ; and of this large number School No. 59 sent 
more than half, fifty-seven (57). The First, Second, Third and 
Sixth Wards had no students admitted, the Fifth Ward but two 
(2), the Eighth Ward but six (6), and the Tenth Ward but seven 

13 
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(7). In other words, seven Wards of the city had only fifteen 
(15) candidates admitted to the College. The Fourth and Four- 
teenth Wards, taking into account their unfavorable situation, 
did extremely well, the former having sent twelve (12) and the 
latter eleven (11). These facts show with what rapidity the tide 
of population is flowing toward the northern part of the city. 

C50N0LUSI0N. 

I desire to express my high appreciation of the ability and 
fidelity of the staff of instructors, both in the College and Train- 
ing Department, and to bear testimony to the general loyalty 
with which they have carried out my plans and enforced the 
rules and regulations of the institution. To the Board of Edu- 
•cation, to the Committee on the Normal College, and to its 
energetic and eflScient chairman, Hon. William H. Wickham, 
I beg leave to return my most cordial thanks for unwavering 
support in the diflScult task of training teachers for the common 
schools of tlie city. 

I am, with great respect, 

Tour obedient servant, 

THOS. HUNTEK, Ph.D., 

President Normal CoUege. 

New York, December 81, 1881. 
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STATISTICS. 



NORMAL COLLEGE. 



Number of Students on Eegister, Dec. 31, 1880 1,235 

" " " " " " « 1881 1,214 

Decrease of number on Register 21 

Average attendance for 1880 , 1,250 

" " " 1881 1,127 

Decrease in average attendance 123 

Number of Students admitted during 1881 808 

Number of Colored Students admitted during 1881 1 

Number of Students admitted from Public Schools, 1881 . . 702 
Number of Graduates admitted for fourth year's course ... 79 

Number admitted by special examination, 1881 27 

Number who graduated from fourth year's course 20 

Number of Students who graduated 1881 309 

" " " discharged during 1881, including 309 

graduates 500 

'' " '' now in fourth year's course 53 

'' " " " " third " " 282 

" " " " " second " " 387 

" . " " " " first " " 492 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Whole number of pupil-teachers in attendance during year. 726 
Average number of pupil-teachers in attendance during 

year, per week 91 

Whole number of children taught during year 1,612 
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Largest number of children on Register during year 1,204 

Average " " " " " " " 1,135 

Number of children on Register, Dec. 31, 1880 1,147 

" " " " " « " 1881 1,151 

" " Classes of Grammar Gr. in Dep't, Dec. 1881 . . 10 
" " " " Primary Gr. " '' " 1881 . . 12 

" " " " Kindergarten 1 

" " pupils of Grammar Grades, Dec. 31, 1881 507 

" " " " Primary Grades, " " ". 608 

" " " in Kindergarten, " " " 36 

" " girls promoted to College during 1881 20 

" " boys " " Grammar Schools during '81 . 29 

" " children admitted during 1881 469 

'' '' " discharged " " 465 

Average attendance of children for 1881 949 

Whole number of assistant teachers in Department 26 

" " « junior " " " 2 

Number of teachers appointed during year 3 

" " " resigned " " 3 
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SHOWING THE NUMBER PROMOTED IN EACH GRADE AND CLASS, 

JUNE, 1881. 



Class. 




Number 
Promoted. 


Number not 
Promoted. 


Class. 


1 
1 


Number 
Promoted. 


Number not 
Promoted. 


A4, 


20 


20 





A2, 
B2, 
C2, 

m, 

E2, 
F2, 
G2, 
H2, 

12, 


41 
41 
37 
36 
44 
35 
34 
32 
31 


34 
34 
33 
33 
40 
35 
27 
27 
28 


7 

7 


A3, 
B3, 
C3, 
D3, 
E3, 
F3, 
G3, ^ 


48 
46 
48 
44 
32 
32 
32 
32 


46 
44 
48 
44 
32 
32 
32 
31 


2 
2 





1 


4 
3 
4 

7 
5 
3 


H3, 




331 


291 


40 




314 


309 


5 






AG, 
BG, 
CG, 
DG, 


43 
36 
45 
40 


35 
35 
37 

30 


8 


AF, 
BF, 
CF, 


43 
40 
40 
34 
36 
41 
24 
42 


40 
39 
35 
28 
31 
36 
16 
36 


3 

1 
6 
6 
5 
5 
8 
6 


1 

8 
10 


DF, 
EF, 
FF, 




164 


137 


27 


GF, 
HF, 


Total 


1,129 


1,018 


111 




300 


261 


39 





•' ADMISSIONS FBOH EACH OF THE GEAUHAR 
SCHOOLS, JUNE 1881. 



1 


1 


1 

1 


j 


■s 


1 

1 


1 


i 

1 


TotaJ Number 
Admitted. 


T. 1). 


!W 


ID 


B 


39 


22 


59 


57 




1 


u 


«0 


4 


41 


19 


60 


9 




It 


!) 


21 


<( 


42 


a 


61 


9 




:i 


16 


22 


10 


4« 


8 


62 


1 




4 


() 


2ri 


7 


4ri 


39 


63 


7 




f 


;i 


27 


8 


46 


1 


64 


7 




11 


H 


SS 


9 


47 


45 


&i 


9 




t(l 


f> 


30 




iS 


2;t 


66 


a 




lU 


8 


33 


^ 


id 


14 


m 


44 




i:i 


6 


34 


12 


50 


14 


69 


3S 




14 


14 


36 


7 


S3 


31 


71 


IB 




IT 


18 


37 


23 


54 


5 


Col. 4 


1 




ly 


23 


as 


3 


66 


19 
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SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS FROM EACH WARD, 

JUNE, 1881. 



WXRD. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh . . . 
Eighth.... 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh . . 
Twelfth . . . 
Thirteenth 



Number 
Admitted. 







12 

2 


17 

6 
35 

7 

35 
95 
18 



Ward. 



Fourteenth 
Fifteenth.. 



Sixteenth . . . 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth . 
Nineteenth . 



Twentieth 

Twenty-first 

Twentynsecond 

Twenty-third 

Twenty-fourth 

Training Dept. of Nor. Col. 



Total. 



Number 
Admitted. 



11 
50 
59 
21 
14 
112 
48 
28 
68 
19 
25 
20 
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SHOWING THE AVERAGE PER CENT IN EACH STUDY. 

ADMISSIONS.— JUNE, 1881. 

Algebra 74 per cent. 

Arithmetic 85 

Geography 83 

Grammar 84 

History 83 

Spelling 92 

Drawing 71 

Average 81^ per cent. 
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NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS FROM EACH OP THE QRAHHAR 
SCHOOLS, JUNE 1881. 
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1 

■B 
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i 
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1 

■s 

1 
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1 

■3 
1 
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Total Nomber 
Admitted. 


T. D. 


so 


19 


ri 


39 


2S 


59 


57 
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u 


BO 
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41 


19 


60 
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45 
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33 
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34 


IS 
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33 
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36 
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31 
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23 
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56 
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SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS FROM EACH WARD, 

JUNE, 1881. 



Ward. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh . . . 
Eighth.... 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh . . 
Twelfth . . . 
Thirteenth 



Number 
Admitted. 







12 

2 


17 

6 
35 

7 

35 
95 
18 



Ward. 



Fourteenth 
Fifteenth . . 



Sixteenth... 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth . 
Nineteenth . 



Twentieth 

Twenty-first 

Twenty-second 

Twenty-third 

Twenty-fourth 

Training Dept. of Nor. Col. 

Total 



Number 
Admitted. 



11 
50 
59 
21 
14 
112 
48 
28 
68 
19 
25 
20 
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SHOWING THE AVERAGE PER CENT IN EACH STUDY. 

ADMISSIONS.— JUNE, 1881. 

Algebra 74 per cen t. 

Arithmetic 85 

Geography 83 

Grammar 84 

History 83 

Spelling 92 

Drawing 71 

Average 81^ per cent. 
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SHOWING THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT PRESENT STUDYING 
THE FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 





Register. 


French. 


German. 


Post-Graduate Class 


53 
282 
387 
492 


32 
166 
258 
307 


21 


Jimior Class 


116 


BoDliomore Class 


129 


Introductorv Class 


185 






Total 


1,214 


763 


451 







SHOWING THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES EACH YEAR SINCE THE 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COLLEGE. 

In 1870 there were Graduated 96 

"1871 " " 151 

"1872 " »* 128 

"1873 " " . 82 

"1874 " " 187 

"1875 " " 135 

"1876 " " 231 

"1877 " " 222 

"1878 " " 257 

"1879 " " 313 

"1880 " " 361 

"1881 " " 309 

Total number of Graduates 2,572 
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EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES, 

JUNE, 1881. 
Algebba : (Time 1^ hours.) 



1. — When are two terms of the same degree? Give examples. 
What is a coefficient? Give an example. Give the rule 
for elimination by comparison. Explain the reason why 
when a parenthesis is preceded by a minus sign, and the 
parenthesis is removed, the sign of every term within the 
parenthesis must be changed. 

2. — Find the numerical value of the following polynomial : 

When a=-% l=Z, 0=4:, Sa'-i [3c'-3a {b'Sbc+ 

4a)-10] 

3.— Divide Sa'-Sh' by «'-5. 

2a?— 2 3aj+6 3y 

4. — Add the following fractions : , and — . 

x+y x—y X 

5. — Multiply the following fractions, (being careful to abridge 
the work by factoring and cancellation wherever possible.) 

a?'--i»— 12 x^—^xy-^-y" 4a?+4y 

, and . 

x^—y^ 2aj'+8a?+6 x—y 

6. — Reduce the following mixed quantity to a fraction, and the 

^tx^—CKc+db 

result to its simplest form : 2x—a . 

x—h 
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7. — Find tlie value of x in the following equation : 
ac—i hx^ax 

a+l 3 

8. — Find the values of a?, y, and z in the following equations : 

i/r+ y ■- 7+B^ Sx+ 2b = Sy+ 5, and —a?— y+ 2b =: —3. 

9. — A cask holding 147 gallons was filled with a mixture of 
brandy, wine and water; there were 15 gallons more of 
wine than of water, and the amount of water was equal to 
i the amount of wine and brandy taken together. How 
many gallons were there of each ? 

10. — A man sold a horse and chaise for $200. One-half the price 
of the horse equaled J the price of the chaise. What 
was the price of each ? 
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Arithmetic : (Time 1^ hours.) 



1. — What is arithmetic? Explain the dijfference between a 
figure and a number. Define the greatest common 
measure and the least common multiple, and state the 
use of each. Write the present year in three different 
ways. 

2. — Divide 906 hundred-thousandths by 842 ten-thousandths, 
carrying the division to millionths. 

3. — A man lost ^, | and | of his money, and then had $2,600 
left ; what sum had he originally, and how much per 
cent did he lose ? 

4. — If 480 bushels of oats will last 24 horses 40 days, how 
long will 300 bushels last 48 horses. 

5.— Add 41i, 1051, 300i, 241| and 472i. 

6. — Sold a fire engine for $7,050 and lost Q^ on its cost ; for 
how much ought I to have sold it to gain 12|^ ? 

7. — What sum of money put at interest 6 years, 5 months, 11 
days at 7^ wiU gain $3,159.14? 

8. — For what sum must a note be drawn at 60 days to net 
$1,200, when discounted at 5^ ? 

9. — Extract the square root of 3286.9835 to the fourth decimal 
place. 

10.— Extract the cube root of 30.625. 
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Dbawing. 



1. — Drawing of geometrical forms in outline : 

(a.) An ellipse, major axis 4J, minor axis, 2J inches. 

(6.) An equilateral triangle, side 3 J inches, one side 
vertical. 

{c.) An oval composed of a semi-circle and a semi-ellipse, 
radius of semi-circle IJ inches, half axes of ellipse IJ 
and 2i inches. Time \ hour, 

2. — Drawing — two solids in position — a cone upon a cube whose 
faces are not parallel to the plane of picture. 

Ti/me 20 to 30 minutes. 
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Geography : (Time IJ hours.) 



1. — State the boundaries and width of each zone. What is the 
greatest latitude a place can have ? the greatest longitude ? 
How many degrees are equal to an hour of time ? 

2. — In what general direction do the rivers of America flow ? 
those of Asia and Africa ? and why ? 

3. — Through what waters would you sail in going from New 
York to St. Petersburg ? 

4. — Bound Yermont, Georgia and Ohio, and name the capital 
of each. 

5. — ^Bound Hindoostan, Russia and Brazil, and name the capital 
of each. 

6. — Name twelve of the great islands and twelve of the great 
rivei's of the world. 

7. — State accurately the position of the following cities : — 
Philadelphia, Savannah, Havana, Portland, Cairo, Berne, 
Bombay, St. Louis, Oporto and Hamburg. 

8. — Name all the States on the Atlantic Coast, on the Gulf of 
Mexico and on the east side of the Mississippi. 

9. — ^What is the estimated population of the Earth ? In what 
zone does the greater part of the human race live? 
Name the four most densely populated countries of the 
Globe. 

10. — In what countries is coffee found ? tea ? cotton ? to- 
bacco ? What are the principal exports of France ? of 
the United States ? of Switzerland ? 
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English Grammar : (Time 1 J hours.) 



1. — What is a participle? a participial adjective? a participial 
noun ? a clause ? a sentence ? 

2. — Construct a sentence containing not less then twenty words 
under each of the following heads, numbered a^ S, c : 

(a.) A complex interrogative sentence with an object 
clause. Choose one of the three subjects. High 
Bridge^ Broadway^ BrooJch/n, 

(J.) A compound declarative sentence with an adjective 
clause in both members. Choose one of the three 
subjects, Pat/rioihrn,^ Obedience^ Honesty. 

((?.) A complex declarative sentence with an object. 
Choose one of the three subjects, Colurnhus^ Wash- 
mgton^ Lmcoln. 

8. — Analyze : " Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands." 

4. — Parse : smithy he^ under ^ as and hands. 
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5. — Correct the errors (if any) in the following sentences, and 
give the reasons for such corrections. 

{a.) The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty 
made their way through them. 

(S.) Good order in our afEairs, not mean saving, produce 
great profit to those who use them. 

(c.) He is like a beast of prey who destroys without pity. 

(d.) He would not be persuaded but what I was greatly 
in faidt. 

{e.) I come to see you because I knew you was my old 
master's friend. 
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History : (Time 1 J hours.) 



1. — Give a brief account of the life of Columbus, tlie date of 
his great discovery, and the name of the land first dis- 
covered. 

2. — What was the cause of Queen Anne's War ? When did it 
end, and what treaty terminated it ? 

3. — In what respect did the French and Indian War difEer, in 
its origin, from the colonial wars that preceded it ? Wliat 
great battle ended the war, and what was the result ? 

4. — State the several causes of the Kevolutionary War. When 
and where did the first Colonial Congress meet ? 

5. — Who wrote the Declaration of Independence ? Give a brief 
account of the battle of Long Island. 

6. — Name the battles fought by Gen. Green in 1781. Give a 
brief account of the surrender of Comwallis. 

7. — During whose administration did the war of 1812-15 occur ? 
State the cause and the general result by land and sea. 

8. — ^What was the cause of the Mexican War ? Who was presi- 
dent at the time ? Name two great victories gained by 
the Americans. 

9. — Where did the first campaign of the War of the Eebellion 
take place ? Under what general and with what success ? 

10. — Name three great battles fought by the army of the Potomac ? 
In which of these was " Stonewall " Jackson killed ? 
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Spelling : (Time 1 hour.) 



1. Ability. 

2. Buckle. 

* 3. Condemn. 

4. Difficult. 

5. Enough. 

6. Fallacy. 

7. Grievous. 

8. Happiness. 

9. Idolatry. 

10. Jubilant. 

11. Kitchen. 

12. Lantern. 

13. Mammoth. 

14. Nihilist. 

15. Ounce. 



16. Parliament. 

17. Quotient. 

18. Ramble. 

19. Sovereign. 

20. Temptation. 

21. Unity. 

22. Vicious. 

23. Philadelphia. 

24. Bolivia. 

25. Gibraltar. 

26. Labrador. 

27. Israel. 

28. Cromwell. 

29. Afghan. 

30. Norwegian. 



In the reign of Augustus violence jpcmsed only because it had 
finished its work. FoAth was dead : Morality had disa/ppea/red. 
Around the shores of the Mediterrcmean the conquered nations 
looked at one 2ciio\hQir— partakers of a common misfortune^ asso- 
ciates in a common lot. Europe^ Asia and Africa were t/ranquily 

but it was the silence of despair. 
14 
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EXAMINATION OF SENIOKS. 
JANUAEY, 1881. 



Abithmetic : (Time 1 hour 30 minutes.) 

1. — State the method of dividing by a fraction, and explain 
why you multiply by the denominator, 

2._.00302+.04:9~.0000007-(|-i)^. 

3. — What can one pay for a house which will rent for $700 
a year, and receive from it an annual income of 9 per 
cent, on his investment ? 

4. — In what time would $742 amount to $986 at 7 per cent, 
simple interest ? 

5. — Four faucets A, B^ C and D empty into a vessel. 
A^ ^ and C together will fill it in 4 hours. 
A, B and D " " " 5 " 

A, G and D " " " 6 '* 

B, O and D " " " 5 " 
In what time would A alone fill it ? 
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Astronomy : (Time 1 hour 15 minutes.) 



1.- Show by a diagram the aspects of a superior planet. 

2. — Define sidereal year, and tropical year. Which is the 
longer? Show by a diagram why they differ thus in 
length ? 

3. — State the comparative length of day and night on all parts 
of the earth, when the sun is north of the equinoctial. 

4. — Give Nasmyth's theory of the formation of the lunar craters. 

6. — Give the cause and effect of the moon's libration in longi- 
tude. 
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Spelling. 



(6 per cent to be deducted for every mistake.) 

CcBsar was in the 56th year of his age at the time of his death. 
His personal appearance was noble and commanding ; he was 
tall in stature^ of a fair complexion^ and with black eyes, full of 
expression. He never wore a beard, and in the latter part of his 
life his head was bald. His constitution was originally delicate^ 
and he was twice attaohed by epilepsy while transacting public 
business ; but by constant exercise and abstemious living, he ac- 
quired strong and vigorous health, and could endure almost any 
amount of exertion. He took pains with his person, and was 
considered to be effemvnate in his dress. He was at one and the 
same time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist^ an orator, a 
poet, a historian, a pKilologer^ a 7nathem,atician and an architect 
Most of the greatest generals of the world have been distin- 
guished at an early age; Alexander the Great, Frederick of 
Prussia and Napoleon Bonaparte gained some of their most 
hrilUant victories under the age of 30 ; but Caesar from the age 
of 23 to 40 had seen nothing of war. 

* * * M. Lepidus^ the Master of the Horse who was in tlie 
neighborhood of the city, marched into the Campus Martins in 
the night, and M. Antony hastened to the house of the Dictator. 
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EXAMINATION OF SENIORS. 
JUNE, 1881. 



Latin — Cicero. 

1. — Write two quotations from the oration for Archids and give 
the eight divisions of that speech. 

2. — Translate — Quoties ego hunc Archiam vidi, judices — utar 
enim vestra benignitate, quoniam me in hoc novo genere 
dicendi tarn diligenter attenditis — quoties ego hunc vidi 
cum litteram scripsisset nullam, magnum numerum opti- 
morurn versuum de eis ipsis rebus, quae tum agerenter, 
dicere ex tempore! Quoties revocatum eandem rem 
dicere commutatis verbis atque sententiis! Quae vero 
accurate cogitateque scripsisset, ea sic vidi probari, ut ad 

a s 

veterum scriptorum laudem perveniret. Hunc ego non 
diligam, non admirer, non omni ratione defendendum 
putem ? Atque sic a summis hominibus eruditissimisque 
accepimus, ceterarum rerum studia et doctrina et praeceptis 
et arte constare; poetam natura ipsa valere et mentis 
viribus excitari et quasi divino quodam spiritu inflari. 

3. — ^Mark the vowel quantities of the following, as long or short, 
thus — -^y attenditis, veterum, pervemret, admirer, 

8 

natura. Explain what is meant by novo genere dicendi, 
revocatum. To whom does veterum refer ? 
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4. — Give the syntax of the subjoined : benignitate, revocatnm, 
ea, ratione, studia and commutatis sententiis. Compare 
optimorum and sumrais — decline viribus. 

5. — Conjugate utar, preveniret, diligam, constare, valere, and 
give synopsis of aceepimus in 2d per. sin., indicative and 
subjunctive moods active and passive. 



FRENCH. 

(Time : one hour and a quarter.) 

I. 

Quand I'adverbe tout varie-t-il ? Exemple. — 

Completez : Je voudrais que (temps f utur). 

Completez : Je ne crois pas que (temps passe). 

Exercice a corriger : Quelque soit la peine que je me suis donne 
pour rendre ces explications claires, je crains, Mesdemoiselles, que 
vous ne les avez pas bien compris. II faut en pareille matiere 
une attention soutenu. Toutes les f ois d'ailleurs que je vous ai 
demande : Etes-vous bien sure de comprendre ? vous m'avez 
repondu : Qui, Monsieur, nous les sommes. 25ji^ 

TI. 

Quelles sont les principales oeuvres de Racine, de Bossuet et de 
Fenelon ? 

Donnez (de 10 d 15 llgnes) ce qu'il y a de plus important dans 
la vie de Fenelon. 26j^ 
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III. 

Traduisez : My dear friend, please to return the book I lent 
you as soon as you have read it. Miss M. would like to read it 
after you. You are too polite not to use all possible dispatch to 
oblige your sincere . 

Before throwing yourself in a danger you must foresee and fear 
it ; but when you are in it, there remains nothing but to master 
it. 

Do you wish others to say good things of you ? Do not say 
any yourself. 

The last act is always bloody, however beautiful the play be in 
all the rest. A little earth is finally thrown over one's head, and 
there it is for ever. 25^ 

lY. 

Traduisez et designez Vauteur : 

1. C'est dommage, Garo, que tu n'es point entr6 
Au conseil de celui que preche ton cure. 

Tout en eut 6te mieux : car pourquoi, par exemple^ 
Ce gland qui n'est gros comme mon petit doigt 
Ne pend-il pas en cet endroit ? 
Dieu s'est mepris : plus je contemple 
Ce fruit ainsi plac6, plus il semble a Q^ro 
Que Ton a fait un quiproquo. 

2. L'ignorance vaut mieux qu'un savoir affecte. 
Rien n'est beau, je reviens, que par la v6rit6. 

C'est par elle qu'on plait et qu'on pent longtemps plaire : 
L'esprit lasse ais^ment si le coeur n'est sincere. 25^ 
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Qeometey: (Time IJ hours.) 

1. — Define ratio, proportion, altitude of a triangle, similar 
polygons, and area. 

2. — State four cases in which triangles are similar. 

3. — Problem, — To divide a line into any number of equal 
parts. Give the proof. 

4. — Theorem. — If a perpendicular be drawn from the right 
angle of a right-angled triangle to the hypothenuse, it di- 
vides the triangle into segments similar to the whole tri- 
angle and to each other. 

5. — Theorem,. — Similar triangles are to each other as the squares 
of their homologous sides. 
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Geeman. 

1. — "JSa^ ent^'dlt bic ^amburgifd^c ^Dramaturgic ? 

2.— ginc (grHttrung t)on ®'6tf)t'9 ^avi\t. 

3.— 3a3a3 ijl bic Icnbcn^ t)on (Sbtfjt'9 SBa^ttJcriDanbtfd^aftcn ? 

4.— gBcId^cg fmb bic fd^onftcn SaHabcn unb atomangcn ®8t^c^g ? 

5.— ©as ?cbcn ©d^iffcr'S. 

6. — 3Bclci^c« finb bic brci Sl^citc tjon ©rf)iflcr'« SBaKcnflcin, unb nja« 
cnt^attcn fie? 

T.— SBcId^cS fmb bic ^toei gef^i^tli^cn fficrfc ©d^iflcr'S? 

8. — Richard the Lionhearted owed his captivity to the fatal care- 
lessness of his page, who sought the market-place with his 
master's gloves hanging to his girdle ; the jeweled glove 
betrayed the royal station of the pilgrim, and the Duke of 
Austria exclaimed : " It is none other than Richard." 

9. — giommer Stab, o ^tt^ id^ nimmcr SlWit bent ©d^iuertc bic6 t)er* 
taufd^t! ^att^ cS nic in bcincn S^^^Q^^ ^cit'gc Sid^e mir gc* 
raufd^t ! 333arft S)u nimmcr mir crfd^icncn, ^o^c ^immcfefonigin ! 
SWimm, id^ fann fic nid^t tjcrbicncn, Seine ^rone, nimm fie ^in ! 

10.— S)ie Siegcl unb ein Seifpiet iiber bie 3luSlafjung bc« 3lccufatit)« beS 
JRctatitJ^jronomenS. 
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English Gbammab. 

1. — What is voice? — agreement? — ^government? — a sentence 
the different kinds of sentences ? 

2. — Write a camplex sentence^ with three dependent clauses, 
with the word education; and a compound sentence 
with four co-ordinate clauses, the first simple, the second 
complex, the third compound with leading and subor- 
dinate clauses, and the fourth compound with co-ordinate 
clauses. Take the word Englcmd. 

3. — Analyze: 

" 111 fares the land, to hastening iUs a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied." 

4. — Parse : jyrey^ has made^ pride^ destrayed^ and he supplied, 

5. — Correct the following sentences, and give the reasons for 
the corrections : — I. The only officers are a treasurer and 
librarian. — Brougham. II. The richness of their arras 
and apparel were conspicuous. — Gibhon, III. It is to the 
last feature of the game laws to which we intend to con- 
fine our notice. — Sydney Smith. IV. How beautifully 
this whole section of country appears! — Dryden. Y. 
Homer had the greatest invention of any writer what- 
ever. — Pope. 

No. 1=10^. No. 2^25^. No. 3=25^. No. 4=20^, 
and No. 5=20^. 
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EXAMINATION OF SENIORS. 
JANUARY, 1881. 



United States History : (Time 1 hour 15 minutes.) 

1. — What question of interest of the 15th century led to the 
discovery of America ? 

What was the first practical demonstration of the spherical 
form of the earth ? 

What products of the New World wrought to its natives 
the greatest evil from the adventurers of the Old ? 

Mention five eminent explorers and discoverers of the 15th 
and 16th ccDturies, and give the nationality of each ? 

2. — Mention three causes which retarded the growth of Euro- 
pean settlements in North America. State some ade- 
quate cause of the great English emigration to the North- 
em Colonies in the 17th century. 

What was the extent of territory to which the name of Vir- 
ginia was originally applied ? 

Who was John Winthrop ? 

3. — Which of the colonial wars (ante revolutionary) exercised the 
greatest influence over the destinies of the colonies ? 

Designate the respect in which this said war may be likened 
to the Mexican War. 
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Mention two instances in which Benjamin Franklin directly 

advanced the welfare of his country. 
Which was the chief Tory city and which the largest city in 

the colonies, during the War of the Revolution ? 

. What was lost to the British Crown by the Treaty of Paris, 
1783 2 

4. — What is the Constitution of the United States? 

What is the Federal Government ? 

What names are given the branches of the Legislative De- 
partment of the government of the United States ? 

J^"ame the fifth and tenth Presidents of the United States. 

Wliat is the present population of the United States ? 

6. — Bound any two States prominent for the military events 
which occurred therein during the War of the Rebel- 
lion- 

What campaign or movement in this war may be compared 
in its purpose to Burgoyne^s Expedition ? 

What question did the battle of Gettysburg decide ? 

When and where did Gen, Robert K Lee surrender to Gen. 
U. S- Grant ? 

In consequence of what crime did Andrew Johnson be- 
come Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States ? 
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EXAMINATION OF SENIOES. 
JUNE, 1881. 



English Literatuee. 

1. — ^Write one quotation from Milton, and one each from Dry- 
den and Pope. Date the commencement and publication 
of Paradise Lost. Indicate some points of resemblance 
and contrast between the characters and careers of Milton 
and Dante. 

2. — Of what do the following treat, namely, Paradise Regained, 
Samson Agonistes, and the Pilgrim's Progress? When 
was the last published ? What can you say of its style, 
language and popularity? To what class of literary com- 
position does it belong ? 

8. — State why Dryden took to dramatic writing, and give reasons 
for his failure as a dramatist. How many dramas did he 
compose ? Mention some of his contemporaries who ex- 
celled him in comedy. Tell the conditions under which 
the best satire is developed, and mention in order Dry- 
den's satirical works. 

4. — Name the four great ages of literature. Give your views of 
the beneficial effects, if any, of royal patronage upon let- 
ters. Specify two works of Pope after the model of two 
of Dryden, and give the divisions of the Essay on Man. 
Tell the friend who inspired that essay, and state why 
Pope is regarded as a less formidable master of debate 
than " Glorious John." 
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Mention two instances in which Benjamin Franklin directly 
advanced the welfare of his country. 

Which was the chief Tory city and which the largest city in 
the colonies, during the War of the Kevolution ? 

. What was lost to the British Crown by the Treaty of Paris, 
1783 2 

4. — What is the Constitution of the United States? 

What is the Federal Government ? 

What names are given the branches of the Legislative De- 
partment of the government of the United States ? 

J^"ame the fifth and tenth Presidents of the United States. 

Wliat is the present population of the United States ? 

6. — Bound any two States prominent for the military events 
which occurred therein during the War of the Rebel- 
lion- 

What campaign or movement in this war may be compared 
in its purpose to Burgoyne^s Expedition ? 

What question did the battle of Gettysburg decide ? 

When and where did Gen, Robert K Lee surrender to Gen. 
U- S- Grant % 

In consequence of what crime did Andrew Johnson be- 
come Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States ? 
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EXAMINATION OF SENIOES. 
JUNE, 1881. 



English Liteeatuee. 

1. — ^Write one quotation from Milton, and one each from Dry- 
den and Pope. Date the commencement and publication 
of Paradise Lost. Indicate some points of resemblance 
and contrast between the characters and careers of Milton 
and Dante. 

2. — Of what do the following treat, namely, Paradise Regained, 
Samson Agonistes, and the Pilgrim's Progress? When 
was the last published ? What can you say of its style, 
language and popularity? To what class of literary com- 
position does it belong ? 

3. — State why Dryden took to dramatic writing, and give reasons 
for his failure as a dramatist. How many dramas did he 
compose ? Mention some of his contemporaries who ex- 
celled him in comedy. Tell the conditions under which 
the best satire is developed, and mention in order Dry- 
den's satirical works. 

4. — Name the four great ages of hterature. Give your views of 
the beneficial effects, if any, of royal patronage upon let- 
ters. Specify two works of Pope after the model of two 
of Dryden, and give the divisions of the Essay on Man. 
Tell the friend who inspired that essay, and state why 
Pope is regarded as a less formidable master of debate 
than " Glorious John." 
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5. — What was Swift's object in writing the Tale of a Tub ? 
How did he explain the title ? Tell the origin of the 
Drapier Letters. In what branch of letters did Steele 
first employ his pen? In relation to woman, what great 
service did he render compared with the writers who had 
preceded him ? What era in literature did he, in con- 
junction with Addison, introduce? Mention the poem 
which procured for the latter governmental favor, and 
tell how that favor was manifested. Name four depart- 
ments of English literature in which Goldsmith excelled. 
Explain the secret of his success and of his power. 



Methods : (Time 2 hours.) 

1. — What can you do to make the school occupations of a little 
child accord with his natural instincts? Why should you 
aim to do this ? 

2. — What is rote work? State its effects upon the mind and 
upon the acquisition of knowledge. Give an example of 
the errors jinto which children fall when taught by rote. 
How may such teaching be avoided ? 

3.— What purposes in education do questions serve? Write 
a series of questions that will lead a child to define an 
island. 

4. — What arguments can you advance in favor of the " Word 
Method"? Of the "Phonic"? How may the advan- 
tages of both be secured? What method of teaching 
reading should be utterly discarded ? Why ? 
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5. — Give several general directions that should guide you in 
presenting lessons in "Form" to children. Write the 
classification of " Plane Figures," and state when and how 
it should be introduced. 

6. — What circumstances should influence the selection of topics 
for " Conversational Lessons " from time to time ? What 
is the object of such lessons? 



Physios: (Time 1 hour 15 minutes.) 

1. — Draw a diagram showing the arrangement of the needles 
and of the coil in the astatic galvanometer. Mark each 
pole of each needle, the direction of the current in the 
coil, and the direction in which each part of the current 
will tend to turn each pole of the needles. 

2. — Explain how a current may be divided into two equal parts, 
using a diagram. 

3. — Describe a polarized relay, and explain its action. 

4. — Draw a diagram showing the division of the circuit at one 
station in the differential duplex, and explain why a resist- 
ance box and a condenser are used in the earth branch. 

5. — ^Describe the Bell telephone, and explain its action. 
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CLASS HONOES. 



OTTENDORFER GOLD MEDAL. 

For Proficiency in German. 

Miss Nina Lewi. 

OTTENDORFER SILVER MEDAL. 

Same, 
Miss Lillian Chambers. 

KELLY SILVER MEDAL. 

For Proficiencit in Methods of Teaching. 

Miss Ellen M, Carter. 

KELLY BRONZE MEDAL.^ 

Same. 
Miss Jennie Waxelbaum. 

ALUMNA PRIZE FOR PHYSICS. 
Miss Susy M. Ganson. 

KANE GOLD MEDAL. 

For Physiology. 
Miss Mary J. McKee. 

HUNT GOLD MEDAL. 

For Latin. 
Miss Eva Jane Sault. 

FIRST PRIZE FOR FRENCH. 
Miss Sarah B. Sloan. 

SECOND PRIZE FOR FRENCH. 

$40 in Gold, given by the Hon, William Wood. 

Miss Frances L. Lyons. 



COURSE 



OF 



INSTRUCTION. 



15 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 



PBESCRIBED FOR 



GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



EIGHTH GRADE. 



Reading — Of the grade of a Third Reader, with a review of 
punctuation, Koman numbers, and elementary sounds, and with 
exercises on the subject matter of the lessons. 

Spelling and Dejmitions — The spelling and definition lessons 
of the reading book, and short miscellaneous words in general use 
(at least 150 of such words to be taught) ; also, exercises in writ- 
ing the latter, both separately and in short sentences from dicta- 
tion* Particular attention to be given to the use of capitals. 

Written ArithmeUc — Through the simple rules and Federal 
money, with practical examples. 

Mental Arithmetic — ^As far as in written arithmetic, to include 
exercises in the analysis of simple operations and examples, and 
in rapid calculation without analysis. 
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Tahles of Weights cmd Meamres — ^Witli practical illustrations 
and simple applications. 

Geography (Primary) — The Hemispheres, and North and 
South America. 

Oral Lessons — Qualities and uses of familiar objects, such as 
articles of clothing and food, and materials for building. 

Composition — The compositions shall be upon subjects con- 
nected with the oral lessons of the grade, or upon subjects read 
and explained in the class room. 

Penmanship — ^Exercise in the elements j with instruction on 
their combination into letters. Wm^ds of various length, pre- 
sented in the order of their diflBiculty, according to the peculiar 
combinations involved. Practice in capitals continued. 

Drawing — On the blackboard and on paper — Taught from 
dictation illustrated on the blackboard, from dictation without 
illustration, and from copy. 

Compound Curves, Pentagon, Union of lines, Symmetry, 
Symmetrical Combinations. 

Compound Curves, Ellipse and Oval, Pentagon. — The prin- 
ciples derived from nature governing symmetrical arrangements 
on an axis, viz. : Union of lines {Tangential and Secant), 
balance, repose, breadth, combinations of simple and compound 
curves, illustrating these principles. Original combinations on 
an axis. Review the plane figures taught in the Primary De- 
partment. Application of the plane figures of this grade to 
common objects without perspective effect. 
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SEVENTH 6BADE. 

Readmg — Of the grade of a Third Reader (a different book 
from that used in the Eighth Grade), with exercises as in the 
preceding grade. 

Spelling omd Definitions — From the spelling and definition 
lessons of the reading book, with at least 150 miscellaneous words 
in addition to those taught in the preceding grade ; exercises in 
writing words and sentences from dictation, continued. 

Written Arithmetic — Federal money reviewed ; common frac- 
tions, simple operations with practical applications, avoiding diffi- 
cult or complex examples. 

Mental Arithmetic — As far as in written arithmetic, with 
exercises in analysis and calculation. 

Tables of Weights and Measures — Reviewed and applied. 

Qeography — (Primary) — The United States and Western Eu- 
rope. 

Oral Lessons — On animals. 

Composition — Exercises as in the preceding grade. 

Penmam^hip — Single words, each to commence with a capital ; 
short phrases, such as A red apple^ To play at hall. 

Drawvng — On the blackboard and on paper — Taught from 
dictation illustrated on the blackboard, from dictation without 
illustration, and from copy. 

Ellipse, Spirals, Symmetry, Leaves, Original Combinations, 
Plane Figures. 
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Ellipses in various positions and different proportions, spirals. 
The principles governing symmetrical arrangement about a center. 
Rosettes from copy. Four conventional lobed leaves, from copy, 
memorized. 

Original combinations composed of simple and compound 
curves, spiral lines, straight lines, and leaf forms in a circle, an 
ellipse, an oval, and a cinquef oil. 

Review the plane figures taught in the Primary department. 
Application of the plane figures of this grade to common objects 
without perspective effect. 



SIXTH GRADE. 

Reading — Of the grade of an easy Fourth Reader, with exer- 
cises on the subject matter of the lessons. 

Spelling and Dejmitions — As in the preceding grades, with at 
least 150 miscellaneous words in addition to those previously 
taught. Exercises in writing words and sentences from dictation 
to be continued ; also easy exercises in the meaning and use of the 
suffixes of words. 

ArithmetiCj Mental and Written — Common Fractions, a full 
course with applications. Exercises in analysis and rapid calcu- 
lation, as in the preceding grades. 

Geography (Primary) — Europe, completed; also Asia, Africa 
and Oceanica. 

Oral Lessons — On Plants. 

Composition — Exercises as in the preceding grades. 
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Penmanshvp — Single words continued ; also short phrases and 
easy sentences ; such as, I have a new hooh^ William cam. write 
well. 

Drawing — On the blackboard and on paper — Taught from 
dictation illustrated on the blackboard, from dictation without 
illustration, and from copy. 

Potteiy Forms, Botany, Conventionalization, Original Com- 
binations, Leaves from Nature, Plane Figures memorized. 

Compound curves applied to vase forms without perspective 
effect, Botanic names of the parts of the leaf, flower, stem and 
forms of leaves. Conventional leaves, buds, flowers and stems. 

Simple designs for oil cloths, carpets and tiles, from copy ; also 
original combinations for the same. 

Four leaves and flowers from nature, memorized.* 

Review the plane figures. 

FIFTH GBADE. 

Reading — Of the grade of a Fourth Reader, with exercises as 
in the preceding grades. 

SpeUiiig and Definitions — As in the preceding grades, with at 
least 150 additional miscellaneous words. Exercises in the mean- 
ing and use of prefixes and suffixes ; also dictation exercises. 

Arithmetic^ Mental and Written — Decimals, jand practical ap- 
plication in common and decimal fractions, and their conversion 
one into another. Also Reduction, Ascending and Descending, of 
integral denominate numbers. 

Geography — The Hemispheres and North America in outline ; 
also, the United States, by sections. 
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History of the United States — Through the early discoveries — 
Without a text-book. 

Oral Lessons — On Minerals. 

Composition — Exercises as in the preceding grades. 

Penmanship — ^Phi'ases and Sentences of varied length and 
degree of difficulty ; the writing of copies, such as, A good action 
is its own reward. All head lines to be omitted after this grade. 

Drawvng — On the blackboard and on paper — Taught from 
dictation illustrated on the blackboard, and from dictation without 
illustration, also from copy. 

Horizontal and Vertical Repetition, Natural Flower Forms, 
Conventionalization, Original Combinations, Memory Drawing, 
Principles of Designing Plane Figures. 

Borders, from copy, and the principles of their construction. 
Original combinations of conventional flower forms for rosettes, 
tiles, borders, and wall paper. Construction lines and lines of the 
plane figures, drawn by mechanical aid. Four varieties of leaves 
and flowers, from copy, conventionalized and memorized. Keview 
the principles of designing and all the plane figures. (Draw these 
free-hand.) Application of the plane figures of this grade to 
common objects without perspective eflEect. 



FOURTH GRADE. 



Reading — Of the grade of a Fourth Reader (a different book 
from that of the Fifth and Sixth Grades, to be used), with exer- 
cises as in the preceding grades. 

Spdlim>g and Definitions — As in the preceding grade, with at 
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least 150 additional miscellaneous words. Exercises in prefixes 
and suflSxes continued ; also dictation exercises. 

Amihmetic^ Mental and Written — Denominate numbers and 
fractions, completed, with practical applications; common and 
decimal fractions reviewed as far as necessary. 

Geography — North America and the United States, reviewed ; 
and South America, in detail. 

English Grammar — without a text-book — A knowledge of the 
terms Subject, Predicate and Object ; the construction of simple 
sentences, embracing the Article, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjec- 
tive, and Adverb, with such analysis, parsing and definitions as 
pertain to the parts of the subjects studied. 

History of the United States — without a text-book — ^A review 
of the preceding grade, and Colonial History to 1753 ; in which 
only the important events are to be taught, with such dates as are 
necessary. 

Composition — Continued. 

Oral Lessons — On the Human Body. 

Penmam^ship — Writing in copy-books continued ; practice in 
large and small writing. 

Drawing — On the blackboard and on paper — Taught from dic- 
tation illustrated on the blackboard, from dictation without illus- 
tration, and from copy. 

Flower forms. Original Designing, Historic Ornament. 

Four varieties of lobed leaves and four flowers conventionalized 
and memorized. Examples from dictation, from copy and origi- 
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nal combinations of geometric forms repeated to cover surfaces. 
Drawing from copy examples of historic ornament, and designs 
for industrial purposes. Application of the plane figures of this 
grade to common objects without perspective effect. 

THIRD GBADE. 

Reading — Of the grade of an easy Fifth Header ; with exer- 
cises as in the preceding grades ; Ancient History to be ' read in 
course, at least one lesson per week. 

Spdli/ng cmd Dejmit/ions — As in the preceding grades. Mis- 
cellaneous words in general use, to be taught by oral and written 
exercises. 

Etymology — The meaning and use of at least twenty Latin roots. 

Arithmetic^ Mental amd Written — Through percentage, includ- 
ing such rules as do not involve the consideration of time, with 
their applications. Problems to be chiefly such as involve the 
ordinary business transactions. 

Geography — South America, reviewed ; and Europe in detail. 

English Gramma/r — ^without a text-book — A knowledge of all 
the parts of speech ; construction of easy complex and compound 
sentences, with such analysis, parsing and definitions as pertain to 
the parts of the subject studied. Also lessons in composition, in 
the class room, as in the preceding grade, with instruction in letter 
writing. 

History of the United States — General outline, reviewed ; fol- 
lowed by that part of the history from 1753 to 1789, in the same 
manner as in the preceding grade. 
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Oral Lessons — ^Natural Philosophy, including the simple facts 
and phenomena pertaining to the properties of matter, gravity, 
motion, and the mechanical powers. 

Composition — Con tinned. 

Penmanship — Writing in copy-books continued, with practice 
in different styles ; short paragraphs to be written from dictation. 

Drawi/ng — On the blackboard and on paper — Taught from dic- 
tation illustrated on the blackboard, from dictation without illus- 
tration, and from copy. 

Original Designing. 

Original designs of pottery forms, decorated and without per- 
spective effect. Original designs to cover surfaces aod textile 
fabrics. Draw plane figures by naechanical aid. 



SECOND QBADSr.. 

Reading — Of the grade of a Fifth Reader, continued, with ex- 
ercises as in the preceding grades* The reading of Ancient History 
continued. 

Spedmg and Definitiorks — ^As in the preceding grades. 

Etymsology — Principal Latin roots, at least twenty in addition to 
those previously taught; exercises in analysis and constniction of 
words continued. 

Arithmetic^ Mental and Written — ^Interest,, simple and com- 
pound, including Partial Payments ; Discount, Bank and True ; 
Proportion, Simple and Compound. The preceding grade to be 
reviewed as far aa necessaiy. 
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Geography — A review of Europe, Asia, Africa and Oceanica in 
detail. 

English Grammar — Construction of sentences; analysis (in 
outline) and parsing ; lessons in composition and letter writing, 
in the class room ; also, exercises in the correction of false syntax. 

History of the United States — Completed. 

Natural Philosophy — (By oral lessons or with text-books) — 
Including the simple facts and phenomena pertaining to air, water, 
heat, light and sound. 

Composition — Continued. 

Penmanship —Writing in copy-books ; also of paragraphs and 
business forms, such as bills, receipts and drafts. 

Drawing — On the blackboard and on paper — Taught from dic- 
tation illustrated on the blackboard, from dictation without illus- 
tration, and from the solid. 

Perspective, Leaves and Flowers from Nature, Designing, 
Model and Object Drawing. 

Rudiments of perspective ; parallel and angular. Application 
of the rules of the same to drawing the following geometric 
solids; .draw in three different positions the Cube, Cone and 
Cylinder. Designs for industrial purposes. Leaves and flowers 
from nature, conventionalized. 



FIRST GBADE. 



Reading^ Spellvng and Definitions — Continued. The reading 
of Modem History in course, at least two lessons per week. 

Etymology — ^A review of the previous grades. Instruction on 
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this subject to be given in connection with the lessons in reading, 
spelling and definitions. 

Arithmetic^ Mental and Written — A review of the business 
arithmetic of the preceding grades ; also Exchange, Equation 
and Payments, and Averaging Accounts ; Custom House Busi- 
ness, Partnership, Involution and Evolution, with their simple 
applications, and Mensuration. 

Geography — A general review, with the outlines of Astronomy 
— the latter subject to be taught orally. 

English Grammar — Continued, with the correction of false 
syntax. 

Composition — Continued — ^to include exercises in letter writ- 
ing. 

History of the United States — A general review, inclusive of 
the principal features of the Constitution — the latter not to be 
pursued a^ a separate study. 

Algebra — Through Simple Equations (optional). 
JBooh-keeping — Elementary. 

Penmanship — Exercises in copy-books and in writing selected 
paragraphs from dictation ; business forms ; letter writing con- 
tinued. 

Drawing — On the blackboard and on paper — Taught from 
dictation illustrated on tlie blackboard, from dictation without 
illustration, and from the round. 

Perspective, Parallel and Angular, Model and Object Drawing, 
Designing, Shading. 

Perspective, parallel and angular ; application of the rules of 
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the same to drawing the following geometric solids : the cube, 
cone, cylinder, plinths, prisms, and pyramids. Original designs 
for industrial purposes. Drawing, from the round, antique vase 
forms shaded. 



GBNBSAL DIRECTIONS RELATIVE TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SEVERAL 

GRADES OF THE GRAMMAR COURSE. 

1. Order of Exercises — In arranging the order of exercises in 
any Gi*ammar School, the amount of time to be assigned to each 
group of studies per week shall be as stated below ; but the num- 
ber of lessons, and the time assigned to the several studies of any 
group, may be increased or diminished, at the discretion of the 
Principal, in order to meet special conditions of classes, provided 
the aggregate amount of time per week be not changed in any 
group. 

In grades 8, 7, 6 and 5, the minimum time for ArithmeUc per 
week, shall be 3 hours ; for Penmanship^ 2 hours ; for Spelling^ 
IJ hours ; for Reading^ 4: hours ; and the time assigned to the 
several groups shall be as follows : 

First — ^Reading, Spelling and Dictation, Definition, Etymology 
and History of United States, eight hours cmd twenty minutes 
per week / with the following subdivisions per day : Reading, 50 
minutes ; Spelling and Dictation, 20 minutes ; Definitions, Ety- 
mology (prefixes and aflBlxes in the 5th grade), and History of 
United States, 30 minutes ; History, 5th grade, one lesson per 
week, 30 minutes. 

Second — Arithmetic, including Tables of "Weights and Mea- 
sures, Geography and Oral Lessons, eight hours cmd twenty 
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minutes per week; with the following subdivisions : Arithmetic, 
60 minutes per day ; Orography, three lessons of 40 minutes each, 
per week; Oral Lessons, two lessons of 40 n^inutes each per week. 

Third — Writing, Drawing and Music, five hours per week / 
with the following subdivisions: Writing, three lessons of 40 
minutes each, and Drawing, two lessons of 45 minutes each, per 
week ; Music, class teachers' drill, at least 10 minutes each day, 
excepting the day when the special teacher gives a lesson. (The 
aggregate time of special teacher of Music, 1 hour and 40 minutes 
per week.) 

Fourth — Opening Exercises, Recesses, etc., seven hours and 
twenty minutes per week; with subdivisions per day as follows : 
Opening Exercises, 15 minutes ; Noon intermission, 60 minutes ; 
Koll Call, etc., 13 minutes. 

In grades 4, 3, 2 and 1, the minimum time for Arithmetic per 
week, shall be 2 hours ; for Spelling^ 1 hour ; for Penmomship^ 2 
hours; for Heading^ 2i hours; and the time assigned to the 
several groups of exercises shall be as follows : 

First — Reading, including General History, Spelling, Defini- 
tions, and Etymology, five hours and twenty minutes per week ; 
with the following subdivisions per week : Elocutionary practice 
and instruction from Reader, three lessons of 35 minutes each ; 
in the Reading of History and drill thereon, two lessons of 25 
minutes each ; Spelling, three lessons of 25 minutes each ; Defi- 
nitions and Etymology, three lessons of 30 minutes each. 

Second — Arithmetic, Algebra, History of United States and 
Geography, eight hours per week / with the following subdivis- 
ions per week : Arithmetic, four lessons of 40 minutes each ; 
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Algebra, three lessons of 40 minutes each ; History of the United 
States, two lessons of 40 minutes ; Geography, three lessons of 
40 minutes each. 

Third — Grammar, including Composition, Oral Lessons, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, four hours per week; with the following 
subdivisions : Grammar, including Composition, four lessons of 
40 minutes each ; Oral Lessons, Natural Philosophy, one hour 
a/nd ticenty minutes per week. 

Fourth — Writing, including Book-keeping, Drawing and Music, 
four hours and twenty minutes per week ; with the following 
subdivisions : Writing, three lessons of 40 minutes each ; Draw- 
ing, one lesson of 50 minutes; Music, same division as in the 
lower grades. 

Fifth — Opening Exercises, etc., same as in the lower grades. 

The time for German and French in 4th, 3d and 2d grades, 
and Composition in 8, 7, 6 and 5th grades to be taken from the 
groups at the discretion of the Principal. 

The total time assigned to the above embraces 29 hours per 
week, leaving one hour per week unassigned, and thus allowing 
for the dismissal of meritorious pupils on Friday afternoon, in 
accordance with section 63 of the by-laws. 

Opening Exercises to commence punctually at 9 o'clock a. m., 
and dismissal at 3 o'clock p. m. 

No class exercise shall take place before 9 o'clock a. m., or 
after 3 o'clock p. m. 

2. Reading — In the reading lessons of each grade the pupils 
shall be required to state in their own language the subject matter 
of the lesson. Prose and verse recitations by the pupils in the 
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schools shall be selected from books upon the supply Kst of the 
Board of Education. 

3. Use of Pencils a/fid Pens — The pupils not to be allowed to 
write with short pencils ; in all the grades particular attention to 
be given to the proper manner of holding the pen, and the posi- 
tion at the desk. The exercises in each grade to be such as are 
required to give ease and rapidity, as well as accuracy in style. 
Blackboard instruction to be given in each grade. Pupils of the 
first five grades to be supplied with blank books for dictation ex- 
ercises, which should be given at least once a week. 

4. Corn/position — Compositions shall be written once each week 
in all grammar classes, in the presence of the teachers, upon sub- 
jects connected with the oral lessons of the grade, or upon subjects 
read and explained in the class room ; and these compositions 
shall be criticised and rewritten. Home work shall be limited to 
the first grade. 

5. Dictation cmd Correction of Lcmguage — Exercises in writ- 
ing sentences and paragraphs, from dictation, shall be given in 
each grade, and the pupils in all the grades shall be trained in the 
correction of language, and taught to avoid common errors of 
speech. 

6. Arithmetic — ^Ilapid calculation in the simple rules of arith- 
metic shall be practiced by all the pupils from the lowest to the 
highest grades. 

7. Vocal Music — Instruction in vocal music shall be given to 

the pupils in every grade, except the first grade of boys. The 

music used shall be such as is found in the books contained in the 

supply list of the Board of Education. 
16 
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Algebra, three lessons of 40 minutes each ; History of the United 
States, two lessons of 40 minutes ; Geography, three lessons of 
40 minutes each. 

Third — Grammar, including Composition, Oral Lessons, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, four hours per week; with the following 
subdivisions : Grammar, including Composition, four lessons of 
40 minutes each ; Oral Lessons, Natural Philosophy, one hour 
a/nd tiventy minutes per week. 

Fourth — Writing, including Book-keeping, Drawing and Music, 
four hours and twenty minutes per week ; with the following 
subdivisions : Writing, three lessons of 40 minutes each ; Draw- 
ing, one lesson of 50 minutes; Music, same division as in the 
lower grades. 

Fifth — Opening Exercises, etc., same as in the lower grades. 

The time for German and French in 4th, 3d and 2d grades, 
and Composition in 8, 7, 6 and 5th grades to be taken from the 
groups at the discretion of the Principal. 

The total time assigned to the above embraces 29 hours per 
week, leaving one hour per week unassigned, and thus allowing 
for the dismissal of meritorious pupils on Friday afternoon, in 
accordance with section 63 of the by-laws. 

Opening Exercises to commence punctually at 9 o'clock a. m., 
and dismissal at 3 o'clock p. m. 

No class exercise shall take place before 9 o'clock a. m., or 
after 3 o'clock p. m. 

2. Beading — In the reading lessons of each grade the pupils 
shall be required to state in their own language the subject matter 
of the lesson. Prose and verse recitations by the pupils in the 
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schools shall be selected from books upon the supply list of the 
Board of Education. 

3. Use of Pencils a/fid Pens — The pupils not to be allowed to 
write with short pencils ; in all the grades particular attention to 
be given to the proper manner of holding the pen, and the posi- 
tion at the desk. The exercises in each grade to be such as are 
required to give ease and rapidity, as well as accuracy in style. 
Blackboard instruction to be given in each grade. Pupils of the 
first five grades to be supplied with blank books for dictation ex- 
ercises, which should be given at least once a week. 

4. Composition — Compositions shall be written once each week 
in all grammar classes, in the presence of the teachers, upon sub- 
jects connected with the oral lessons of the grade, or upon subjects 
read and explained in the class room ; and these compositions 
shall be criticised and rewritten. Home work shall be limited to 
the first grade. 

5. Dictation cmd Correction of La/nguage — Exercises in writ- 
ing sentences and paragraphs, from dictation, shall be given in 
each grade, and the pupils in all the grades shall be trained in the 
correction of language, and taught to avoid common errors of 
speech. 

6. Arithmetic — Eapid calculation in the simple rules of arith- 
metic shall be practiced by aU the pupils from the lowest to the 
highest grades. 

7. Vocal Music — Instruction in vocal music shall be given to 

the pupils in every grade, except the first grade of boys. The 

music used shall be such as is found in the books contained in the 

supply list of the Board of Education. 
16 
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8. Sewing — Instruction in sewing may be given to the pupils 
in the Female Grammar Schools. 

9. Physicals Training — The pupils should be exercised daily 
in such a manner as to expand the lungs, develop the muscles, 
and impart an easy and graceful carriage to the body. Calisthenic 
exercises should be employed for the attainment of these objects. 

10. Manners am,d Mm^aU — Such instruction should be given 
daily to the pupils of all the grades as will foster a spirit of kind- 
ness and courtesy toward each other, a feeling of respect toward 
parent and teacher, and a love of cleanliness, order, law, and truth. 

11. Size of Classes — No class shall contain more than sixty 
pupils. 
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COURSE OF INSTEUCTION 



PBE80BIBED FOB 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS 



SIXTH GRADE. 

Readi/ng and Spelling — Familiar words and simple sentences 
from blackboard and chart ; also spelling such words from dic- 
tation. Exercises in elementary vowel sounds, and in consonant 
sounds in combination with vowels. 

Number — Counting and adding by ones to 100, by twos and 
threes to 50 ; also counting backward by ones from 10 ; Arabic 
Figures to be read to 100, and written to 20. 

Object Lessons — Form, such as square, oblong, circle, cube, ball 
or sphere ; straight and curved lines ; common colors ; and the 
obvious parts and uses of familiar objects. 

DroAJoing — On the slate — Taught from dictation illustrated on 
the blackboard, from dictation without illustration, and from 
copy. 

Position and inclination of Straight lines. Triangles, Letters. 
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Straight Lines : vertical, horizontal and oblique. Angles : 
right, acute and obtuse. Letters of the alphabet which can be 
formed from straight lines. The triangles named from their 
angles : right, acute and obtuse. Common objects, represented 
by straight lines without perspective effect. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

Reading — From the blackboard, charts and a First Reader. 
Exercises in elementary vowel sounds, and in consonant sounds in 
combination with vowels. Names of punctuation marks as they 
occur in the Reader. 

Spelling — ^Words from the Reading lessons ; also other familiar 
words. 

Arithmetic — Counting by threes, fours, and fives to 100 ; add- 
ing by twos, threes, fours, and fives to 20, on the blackboard and 
the slate ; subtracting on the numeral frame, twos, threes, fours, 
and fives from 20, and numbers below 20. Ardbio Figures^ to 
be read and written to 1,000. 

Roman Numbers — To XL ; also their use on the clock face. 

Object Lessons — Form, as in the preceding grade, with the 
addition of semicircle, angles, triangle, and hemisphere ; the color, 
obvious parts, and uses for familiar objects, continued. 

Writing on the Slate — Script letters ; also short words from 
•.copies. 

Drawing — On the slate — Taught from dictation illustrated on 
the blackboard, from dictation without illustration, and from 
copy. 
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Position, Proportion, and Parallelism of Straight Lines ; Judg- 
ing Distances, Triangles, and Quadrilaterals. 

Drawing long lines in vertical, horizontal, and oblique direc- 
tions ; marking off one, two, three and four inches on these lines. 
Teach position and parallel lines by drawing the straight lines 
two, three, and four inches in length in the three positions, singly 
and in groups. 

Place a point in the several centers of three given spaces; 
through these points draw a vertical, a horizontal and an oblique 
line. Draw parallel lines of definite lengths, not exceeding four 
inches, in groups of two, three, four, five and six lines ; make the 
margins at the right and left and the spaces between the lines 
equal, also the margins at the top and bottom equal to each other. 

Triangles named from their sides — equilateral and isosceles, 
constructed by the aid of working lines. Quadrilaterals: the 
square and rhomb of four sizes, as one, two, three, and four 
inches ; the oblong and rhomboid proportioned, as 1 to 2, 1 to 3, 
and 3 to 4, the length of the longest line of these figures not to 
exceed four inches. Common objects represented by straight 
lines without perspective effect. 



FOURTH GRADE. 



Redding — Through a first Keader, or in an easy Second 
Eeader ; exercises in elementary vowel sounds, and in consonant 
sounds in combination with vowels ; names and punctuation marks 
as they occur in the Reader. 

Spelling and Definitions — ^Words from the reading lessons, 
and other familiar words. 
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Arithmetic — Numeration and Notation — through six places ; 
Addition — single columns of ten figures; Mental arithmetic — 
adding by sixes, sevens, eights, nines, and tens to 100 ; subtract- 
ing threes, fours, and fives from numbers below 30 ; also simple 
practical questions in Addition. 

Roman Numbers — To C. 

Object Lessons — Form, as in the previous grade, with the ad- 
dition of prism, pyramid, cylinder, and cone ; color, continued ; 
also the obvious parts, uses, and qualities of familiar objects. 

Writing on the Slate — Letters and words without capitals. 

Drawing — On the slate — Taught from dictation illustrated on 
the blackboard, from dictation without illustration, and from 
copy. 

Position, Two Regular Polygons, Curved Lines, Symmetry. 

Squares drawn on their diameters and diagonals, concentric 
squares ; hexagon and octagon, constructed by the aid of working 
lines. Draw four quadrants which shall have such a relation to 
each other that, if their opposite sides were made to coincide, 
they would form a circle. The circle with its vertical and hori- 
zontal diameters ; draw diameters first. Symmetrical arrange- 
ments of right lines and simple curved lines in the above figures, 
also in the oblong and equilateral triangle. The diameters of 
these plane figures should be at least four inches. Application 
of the plane figures of this grade to common objects, without 
perspective effect. 
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THIBD GRADE. 

Reading — In a Second Reader ; exercises in elementary vowel 
sounds, and in consonant sounds in combination with vowels ; 
names of punctuation marks as they occur in the Reader. 

SpeUmg omd Definitions — W.ords from the reading lessons 
and other familiar words ; also writing short words on the slate 
from dictation. 

Arithmetic — Numeration and Notation — through 100,000,000 ; 
Addition — columns of ten figures; Mental Arithmetic — simple 
practical questions in Addition and Subtraction ; Multiplication 
Table — through six times twelve. 

Roman Numbers — Continued and reviewed. 

Object Lessons — Form and Color reviewed ; also the principal 
parts, uses, qualities, and materials of familiar objects. 

Writing on the Slate — Continued, with the use of capitals. 

Penmanship — Elementa/ry Script Forms — Strokes, curves, 
loops, and the small letters in the order of their simplicity, such 
as % Uj Uy m, Oy a. 

Drawing — On the slate and blackboard — Taught from dicta- 
tion illustrated on the blackboard, from dictation without illustra- 
tion, and from copy. 

Simple Curved Lines, Position and Inclination of Lines, Com- 
bination of Simple Curves in Plane Figures, Symmetry. 

The circle, with two oblique diameters perpendicular to each 
other; draw the diameters first. Semicircle; draw altitude of 
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semicircle before the arc. Quatref oil, trefoil, hexafoil ; construct 
these figures by the help of worlcing lines. 

Symmetrical arrangements of straight lines and simple curved 
lines about the centers of these figures ; their diameters should be 
at least four inches. Application of the plane figures of this 
grade to common objects without perspective effect. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Reading — Through a Second Reader ; exercises in elementary 
vowel sounds, and in consonant sounds in combination with 
vowels ; names of punctuation marks as they occur in tlie Reader. 

Spelling and Definitions — Oral and written. Words from the 
reading lessons ; also other common words. 

Arithmetic^ Mental and' Written — Addition, Subtraction, and 
Multiplication with multipliers of not more than two figures ; 
and with practical examples. Multiplication table, completed and 
reviewed. 

Roman NuTnhers — ^Reviewed. 

Common Tables — Federal Money, Time, Liquid and Dry Mea- 
sure. 

Ohject Lessons — As in the previous grades, with more com- 
plete descriptions of objects, in order to develop oral expression, 
as well as observation ; also exercises in Place and Direction. 

Writing on the Slate — Continued. 

Penmanship — Elementary Script Forms — continued with 
easy words such as man^ tnoon^ name^ mine. Each child to be 
practiced in writing his name. 
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Drawing — On the slate and blackboard — Taught from dic- 
tation illustrated on the blackboard, from dictation without illus- 
tration, and from copy. 

Simple and Reversed Curves, Pottery Forms, Symmetry, 
Plane Figures. 

Compound curves on vertical bases, composed of two segments 
having different degrees of curvature and proportion. Applica- 
tion of compound curves to vase forms without perspective effect. 
Symmetrical combination of straight and curved lines in the 
hexagon, octagon, circle and equilateral triangle. 

Review the plane figures. 



FtBST GBADE- 

Readmg — ^Lessons of the grade of an easy Third Reader ; ex- 
ercises in elementary vowel sounds, and in consonant sounds in 
combination with vowels ; names of punctuation marks as they 
occur in the reader. 

Spelli/ng and DeJmiPions — ^As in the previous grades ; also 
words and short sentences, to be written on the slate from dicta- 
tion. 

Arithmetic — Mental and Written — Addition and Subtraction 
reviewed ; Multiplication completed ; Division — ^the written ex- 
ercises with divisors not exceeding 25. Practical examples to be 
given in both mental and written exercises. 

Roman Numher% — Reviewed. 

Com^mon Tables — Those of the Second Grade reviewed, with 
the addition of Avoirdupois Weight and Long Measure. 
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Oral Lessons — Objects to be used as far as may be necessary. 
The qualities and uses of familiar objects, such as articles of cloth- 
ing, food, and building materials. 

Geography — (without text-books) — Points of the compass ; the 
shape of the earth, elementary definitions, and the situation of 
the principal countries and bodies of water. 

Writing on the Slate — Continued; writing sentences from dic- 
tation, with the use of capitals, period, hyphen and interrogation 
marks. 

Penmanship — Small letters — Practice in the entire alphabet. 
Easy Words containing combinations of the different letters, pro- 
gressively arranged; such as manner^ hammer^ ma/ny^ good^ 
happy ^ bring ^ brought. Practice on the Capitals commenced. 

Drawing — On paper and blackboard — Taught from dictation 
without illustration, and from memory. 

Lines, Angles, Plane Figures and Memory Drawings. 

The straight lines, the angles, the plane figures, taught in 
previous grades. These plane figures must be memorized. 

Four simple conventional leaves, from copy, memorize sym- 
metrical arrangements of these leaves to form rosettes. Appli- 
cation of plane figures of this grade to common objects without 
perspective effect. 

The lessons in the Primary Department should be of four 
kinds : f/rst^ from blackboard ; secondy some subject from dic- 
tation ; thirdy some subject from copy ; and/bt^r^A, some subject 
from memory. 

The drawing should be large, bold, executed rapidly, and with- 
out mechanical aids. Pupils in the Primary Department should 
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not be expected to attain the highest degree of beauty of line and 
perfection of drawing. A correct idea of inches and proportion, 
with 2ijmn^ hold^ and rapid execution^ in conjunction with a clear 
understanding of the few principles involved, is all that should 
be required. 

Pencils should be long, and used only for drawing. 



GENERAL DIRECrnONS RELATIVE TO INSTRUCTION EST THE SEVERAL 

GRADES OF THE PRIMARY COURSE. 

1. Order of Exercises. — In arranging the order of Exercises 
of any Primary School or Department, the amount of time to be 
assigned to each group of studies per week shall be as stated 
below ; but the number of lessons, and the time assigned to the 
several studies of any group, may be increased or diminished at 
the discretion of the Principal, in order to meet special conditions 
ef classes, provided the aggregate amount of time per week be 
not changed in any group. 

In grades 6, 5, 4, the time assigned to the several groups of 
exercises shall be as follows : 

First — Keading and Spelling, including Definitions, Element- 
ary Sounds, and Punctuation, eight hours per week / with the 
following subdivisions per day : Reading, 45 minutes ; Spelling, 
oral and written, 25 minutes; Definitions, 12 minutes; Phonetics 
and Punctuation, 14 minutes. 

Second — Number and Arithmetic, including Mental, Oral 
Drills, Tables and Roman Numbers, six hours per week^ with 
the following daily subdivisions : Counting and Adding, 30 min- 
utes ; Figures, 30 minutes ; Roman Numbers, 12 minutes. 
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Thvrd — ^Writing and Drawing, three Jumra per weehy with 
the following subdivisions: Writing on slates, 24 minutes per 
day ; Drawing, three lessons of 20 minutes each, per week. 

Fourth — Object Teaching, and Music, three hours per weeJc^ 
with the following subdivisions : Object Teaching, 24 minutes 
per day ; Music, 6 minutes per day in each class, and one lesson 
per week of 30 minutes, for the school. (The aggregate time of 
special teacher of Music, one hour and twenty minutes per week.) 

Fifth — Opening Exercises, Recesses, Calisthenics, Roll Call, 
Dismission, etc., nine hours per weeh ; with subdivisions per day 
as follows : Opening Exercises, 20 minutes ; Recess, 18 minutes ; 
Noon intermission, 60 minutes ; Roll Call, 10 minutes ; these to 
include time spent in assembling, preparing to dismiss, etc. 

In grades 3, 2, 1, the time assigned to the several groups of 
exercises shall be as follows : 

First — Reading and Spelling, including Definitions, Element- 
ary Sounds and Punctuation, eight hours per week ^ with the fol- 
lowing daily subdivisions : Reading, 40 minutes ; Spelling, oral 
and written, 30 minutes; Definition, 16 minutes; Phonetics and 
Punctuation, 10 minutes. 

Second — ^Arithmetic, including Written, Mental, Tables and 
Roman Numbers, six hours and thirty minutes per weeJcf with 
the following daily subdivisions : Written, 40 minutes ; Mental, 
12 minutes ; Tables, 20 minutes ; Roman Numbers, 6 minutes. 

Third — Writing and Drawing, three hours per week y with the 
following subdivisions : An average of 12 minutes per day of 
writing on slates, and two lessons of 30 minutes each, per week, 
on paper ; Drawing, two lessons of 30 minutes each, per week. 
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Fourth — Object Teaching, Music, Geography, Place, etc., three 
hours and thvriy mmutesper week; with the following subdivis- 
ions : Object Teaching, 18 minutes per day ; Music, 6 minutes 
per day in each class, and one lesson per week, of 30 minutes, 
for the school ; Geography, Place, etc., one hour per week, sub- 
divided into two or three lessons. 

Fifth — Opening Exercises, Eecesses, Calisthenics, Roll Call, 
Dismission, etc., eight hours per week^ subdivided daily as follows : 
Opening Exercises, 20 minutes ; Kecess, 12 minutes ; Noon inter- 
mission, 60 minutes ; Roll Call, 4 minutes. 

Opening Exercises to commence punctually at 9 o'clock a. m., 
and dismissal at 3 o'clock p. m. (Primary Depa/rtments may 
commence to dismiss at 2.50 o'clock p. m. The 10 minutes per 
day thus lost may be taken from the groups at the discretion of 
the Principals.) The time for sewing to be taken from the 
groups at the discretion of the Principal. 

^o class exercise shall take place before 9 o'clock a. m., or after 
3 o'clock p. M. 

The total time assigned to the above groups embraces 29 hours 
per week, leaving one hour per week unassigned, and thus allow- 
ing for the dismissal of meritorious pupils on Friday afternoon, in 
accordance with section 63 of the by-laws. 

2. Readvng — In the reading lessons of each grade, the pupils 
shall be required to state in their own language the subject matter 
of the lessons. Prose and verse recitations by the pupils in the 
schools shall be selected from the books upon the supply list of the 
Board of Education. 

3. Sewing — Instruction in sewing may be given to the female 
pupils of Primary Schools and Departments. 
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4. Use of Pencils and Pens — ^The pupils shall not be allowed 
to write with short pencils ; particular care to be taken as to the 
methods of holding both pencil and pen, also as to the position 
of the body while writing. 

5. Vocal Music — Instruction in vocal music shall be given to 
the pupils in every grade. 

The music used shall be such as is found in the books contained 
in the supply list of the Board of Education. 

6. Physical Training — The pupils should be exercised daily 
in such a manner as to expand the lungs, develop the muscles, 
and impart an easy and graceful carriage to the body. Calisthenic 
exercises should be employed for the attainment of these objects. 

7. Mamm^ers am.d Morals — Such instruction should be given 
daily to the pupils of all the grades as will foster a spirit of kind- 
ness and courtesy toward each other, a feeling of respect toward 
parent and teacher, and a love of cleanliness, order, law and truth. 

8. Size of Classes — ^No class shall contain more than seventy 
five pupils. 



PROMOTIONS FROM PRIMARY SCHOOLS, HOW AND WHEN MADE. 

Promotions shall be made from the Primary to the Grammar 
Schools semi-annually, and not oftener, except by the written 
permission of the City Superintendent ; and no pupils shall be 
promoted from any Primary School unless examined in all the 
studies prescribed for the First Grade of the Course of Instruction 
for Primary Schools, and found qualified by the Principal of the 
Department into which the promotion is to be made ; and when 
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found qualified, such pupils shall be promoted without delay. 
Pupils may be transferred from the Primary to the Grammar 
Schools before completing the First Primary School Grade, with 
the consent of the Committee on Course of Study and School 
Books, and on the recommendation of the City Superintendent, to 
whom application may be made by the Trustees in any Ward, 
showing that said transfer is necessary in order to relieve the 
crowded condition of any Primary School, and to fill vacancies in 
the classes of the Grammar Schools, Pupils thus transferred to 
any Grammar School shall, however, be taught in the Primary 
Grade until regularly promoted from the same, but may be count- 
ed as a part of the regular attendance of the Grammar School. 
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COUESE OF INSTRUCTION 



m THE 



GERMAN LANGUAGE. 



FOURTH OBADE. 



1. The Alphabet^ both printed and script, with exercises in 
reading and writing. 

2. Grammar — Declension of the Definite and Indefinite Arti- 
cles and the Noun ; the present and imperfect tense of sei/n and 
haben. The cardinal numbers from one to one hundred. 

3. Tram^lation^ both oral and written, of simple sentences, in- 
cluding examples under the rules learned in the grammatical 
lessons of this grade, as well as subject, predicate, object, and 
simple adjuncts. 

4. CoUoquial Exercises, 

THIRD GRADE. 

1. Exercises in Reading and Writing continued. 

2. Grammar — Declension of Adjectives and Pronouns. The 
active voice of the weak conjugation. 
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3. TrcmslaUon — Oral and written, including examples under 
the rules of the grammar lessons, of this grade, as well as of prep- 
ositions ; also easy compound sentences. 

4. CoUoqwial Exercises. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. Exercises in Reading a-nd Writing continued. 

2. Orammar — The passive voice of the weak conjugation. 
The principal parts of strong and irregular verbs. 

3. Translations — Oral and written, of sentences affording 
practice in the application of the several tenses of the verb, and 
in compound sentences. 

4. Reading, from a German Reader, with translations into 
English, and exercise in etymology. 

17 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 



m THE 



FRENCH LANGUAGE 



FOURTH GRADE. 

1. Redding — Rules of Pronunciation and the accents. 

2. Grammar — The Definite and Indefinite Articles ; Nouns, 
formation of the plural ; Adjectives, formation of the feminine 
gender and comparisons ; Auxiliary verbs avoir and etre. First 
conjugation of regular verbs. 

3. Translation — Oral and written, including exercises on the 
grammatical rules taught in the grade ; also the use of nouns in 
a partitive sense, the place of nouns in a question, and the form 
of negative sentences. 

4. Colloquial Exercises^ adapted to the grade. 

THIRD GRADE. 

1. Reading and Pronunciation^ continued. 

2. Grammar — Pronouns ; the second, third, and fourth conju- 
gations of the regular verbs; some of the principal irregular 
verbs; adverbs. 
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3. Trcmslation — Oral and written, on the grammatical mles 
taught in this grade. 

4. CoUoquial Exercises^ adapted to the grade. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. Readvng a/nd Prcmunciation^ continued. 

2. Orammar — ^Eegular verbs reviewed ; irregular verbs con- 
tinued ; the principal rules on the use of moods and tenses. 

3. TrcmslaUons from a French reader ; also oral and written 
translations in the grammatical rules of the grade. 

4. CoUoquial JExercises^ adapted to the grade. 

5. Easy Compositions, 

REVIEW TO PRECEDE AN EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION. 

Every examination for promotion to a higher grade shall be 
preceded by a thorough review of all the studies pursued in the 
grade from which said promotion is to be made. 

REGULATION OF STm>IES OUT OF SCHOOL. 

No lesson shall be given to a pupil to be learned out of school 
until it shall have been sufficiently explained and illustrated by 
the teacher to the class ; nor shall the lessons be such as to require 
a period of study each day, in the case of a child of average 
capacity, longer than two hours. Exercises in grammatical anal- 
ysis and parsing, and written and mental arithrnetic, shall not 
be assigned for home study, except to pupils in the first grade. 
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On the last Friday in each month, there shall be in every 
class of each course a general review of all the studies of the 
previous month, at which review all text-books shall be laid aside 
by teachers and pupils. 

No public exhibition requiring special preparation shall be given 
in any school or department, if at all, oftener than once during 
each year, except by permission of the Board of Trustees, and no 
public exhibition or entertainment shall be given outside the 
school building without the consent of the Board of Education. 

MUSIC, DRAWING, FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

Exercises in vocal music and instruction in musical notation 
and drawing, shall be given in each Primary and Grammar 
School. 

Whenever the parents or guardians of at least thirty pupils at- 
tending a Grammar Department shall desire the introduction of 
French or German, the Trustees of the Ward shall introduce the 
study of such language in said department, but no child shall be 
compelled to study German or French contrary to the wishes of 
its parents or guardians, expressed either personally or in writing ; 
and whenever the average attendance of pupils engaged in the 
study of French or German, in any class, shall fall below fifteen 
for the period of three months, such study shall thereafter be dis- 
continued in said class. 

Whenever the study of French or German shall have been 
introduced as above, it shall be pursued according to the course 
of studies in French or German which has been or may hereafter 
be prescribed by the Board, and pupils pursuing the study of 
either of these languages shall be required to show the proficiency 
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assigned to each grade before being promoted to a higher grade in 
the same language. 

The City Superintendent, under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Teachers, shall be authorized to license teachers specially 
to give instruction in French or German in the 2d, 3d and 4th 
grades of the Grammar Schools, and the number of recitations in 
each of the grades pursuing the study of either of these 
languages shall be four, of twenty-five minutes each per week, and 
no pupil shall be permitted to pursue the study of more than one 
of these languages at the same time. 

EXAMINATIOy OF CLASSES BY THE PRINCrPALS. 

The Principals of the Schools shall examine all their classes in 
the prescribed branches of study at least twice a year, namely, 
immediately before each regular promotion, and record the results 
of the same in a book kept for that purpose. A report of all such 
examinations shall be sent to the City Superintendent, who shall 
have it recorded in a book kept for that purpose. The adjectives 
to be used by the Principals in such examination shall be the same 
as those made use of by the Superintendent under the by-laws. 



EXAMINATION BY CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Whenever any school is visited for examination by the City 
Superintendent, or his assistants, it shall be the duty of the Prin- 
cipal of said school to provide the examiner with a statement 
showing the number of pupils on record in the class, the length of 
time in it, their age, the studies pursued, the progress of the 
pupils therein, and such other facts as he may deem requisite to 
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eDable him to form a correct estimate of the efficiency of the in- 
struction imparted. 

2. The reports made to the Board of Education of the result 
of such examination shall state in what manner the Principal and 
other teachers have discharged their duties, the attendance of the 
teachers, the character of each class in its respective grade, as 
excellent, goody fair, indifferent or had ; the general order and 
efficiency of each school, together with such other facts as may be 
deemed necessary or important^ 

3. Records of tlie results of such examinations shall be kept in 
the Superintendent's office, and transcripts from the same with 
regard to each school shall be sent without delay to the respective 
Boards of Trustees. 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 



FOE 



Evening Schools for Juniors. 



EIGHTH GRADE. 



Readmg^ from a First or Second Reader. 

Suggestiona — 1st. It should be borne in mind that the pupils 
of this grade have a mental development as well as a practical use 
of words far beyond the young children for whom a reader of this 
grade is chiefly designed ; 2d. That therefore the principal efforts 
in this grade should be to develop a facility in pronouncing all 
the words of the reader promptly at sight ; 3d. Great care should 
be taken to make the exercises as spirited as the subject will per- 
mit ; and ith. Considerable attention should be given to distinct- 
ness of articulation and correctness of pronunciation. 

SpeUmg and Definitions of the words of the reading lessons. 

Suggestions — 1st. The spelling in this grade should be chiefly 
oral, in order to cover as much ground as possible in each lesson ; 
2d. Before closing the lesson, a selection of from five to ten of the 
most difficult words should be tested by having the whole class 
write them on the slate ; 3d. The difficult words of preceding 
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lessons should be rapidly reviewed at least twice a montli ; 4tli. 
The spelling and meaning of words of like sound with those in 
the lesson should be carefully taught ; 5th. Only those words the 
meaning of which the pupil is likely to mistake or not to know, 
should be dwelt upon in the definition exercise ; 6th. Ability to 
use words properly in a brief sentence or phrase is the best test of 
the knowledge of their meaning in the lower grades. 

Arithmetic^ through Multiplication. 

Suggestions — 1st. The lesson in arithmetic should consist of 
three parts : First, a few minutes rapid class drill with the black- 
board to secure facility and precision in the tables of addition, 
subtraction and multiplication ; Second, a few minutes in short 
practical exercises in mental arithmetic, chiefly for rapid calcula- 
tion without analysis ; Third, the remainder of the time should 
be given to exercises wrought upon the slate. 2d. All the 
examples given should be short. 3d. If any analysis is required, 
it should only be in multiplication, and should then be as concise 
as clearness will permit, -ith. Neat work and legible figures 
should invariably be insisted upon. 

Penmcmship — Elementary exercises in small letters and capi- 
tals ; also in short words. 

Suggestions — 1st. Each lesson should first be briefly illustrated 
upon the blackboard ; 2d. The lessons should not always be from 
printed copies ; 3d. The letters should be presented in the order 
of their diflSculty, and short words should be introduced as soon 
as a few letters have been taught. 
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SEVENTH GRADE. 

Reading from a Tliird Eeader. 

Suggestions as in grade 8th as far as apposite. Care should be 
taken to select interesting and instructive pieces. 

Spellvng cmd Dejmitions of the words of the reading lesson ; 
also of miscellaneous words by dictation. 

SuggesUons as in grade 8th, excepting that the exercises in 
written spelling should occupy at least half the time given to the 
subject. 

Arithmetic — Short and Long Division and Federal Money. 

Suggestions as in grade 8th, except that the words and Di/oision 
are to be added after the word Multiplication, 

Penrmmshvp — Words and short sentences. 

S^iggestionSj see 1 and 2 of grade 8th. 

SIXTH GBADE. 

Reading of the grade of a Third Eeader, continued. 

Suggestions as in grades 8th and 7th. 

Spelling and Definitions of the words of the Reading lessons ; 
also of miscellaneous words from dictation. 

Suggestions as in grades 8th and 7th. 

Arithmetic through Common Fractions and their application 
to Federal Money. 

Suggestions — 1st. Those of grades 8th and 7th, as far as ap- 
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posite. 2d. The examples selected should be short and practical 
as possible. 3d. Common Division and Least Common Multiple 
should be chiefly from inspection and only in immediate connection 
with their applications to the reduction and combination of frac- 
tions. 4th. Addition, Subtraction and Division may be advan- 
tageously taught together on their common basis of Least Com- 
mon Denominator. 5th. The chief analyses to be taught are those 
of Common Denominator, Multiplication and the two cases in 
Division. 6th. The applications of Fractions to Federal Money 
should constitute a prominent element of the exercises. 

Penmanahvp — ^Words and short sentences, continued. 

Suggestions as in grade 7th. 

FIFTH GBADE. 

Reading^ a book of the grade of a Fourth Reader, with con- 
tinuous text, on Familiar Science. 

Suggestions — 1st. Every lesson should be accompanied with a 
brief review of the subject matter. 2d. An occasional general 
review of the subject matter will give one of the brief advantages 
of a continuous text. 3d. Difficult words and those requiring 
explanation should be carefully attended to. -ith. Distinctness of 
articulation and naturalness of tone should have a proper share of 
attention. 

Spelling and Definitions from the Reader, and miscellaneous 
words. 

Suggestions as in grades 8th and 7th. 

Arithmetic — Decimal Fractions and Common Fractions re- 
viewed, with simple business applications of both. 
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Sv^gestions — Ist. After teaching the principles of decimal 
notation, the reduction, addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of decimal fractions should be taught and explained 
on the same principles as similar operations in common fractions. 
2d. Facility in converting simple common fractions to decimals, 
and decimals to common fractions, is very important in the busi- 
ness applications of fractions. 

Penmanship — Copies and longer sentences. 

Suggestions — Ist. Double-lined books, that is, those having both 
base-line and head-line for the small letters, should not be used. 
2d. All members of the class should write the same lesson. 3d. 
The special diflSculties of each lesson should be carefully taught 
by means of the blackboard. 



FOURTH OKADE. 

Reading — From the same Reader as in grade 5th. 

Suggestions as in grade 5th. 

SpeLli/ng and Definitions as in grade 5th. 

Suggestions as in grade 5 th. 

Arithmetio — Compound numbers, including Federal Money, 
Tables of Weights and Measures. 

Suggestions — 1st. Great care should be taken to select those 
tables which are of most practical importance in daily life. 2d. 
No long examples should be given. 3d. The analysis, when 
required, should be brief and simple. 4th. The different values 
of the pound, ounce, ton and gallon should be carefully taught. 
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5th. Areas of rectangles and circles, and short examples in finding 
the contents of boxes, bins and cylinders, in feet, inches, gallons 
or bushels, should constitute a part of the basis of instruction. 

Penmam^hip — Copies; writing short paragraphs from dicta- 
tion, or from the Reader or some other book. 

Suggestions — 1st. The latter element is by far the more im- 
portant. 2d. Draw attention to the correct use of capitab and 
points, and to the use of the hyphen at the end of the line. 3d. 
Insist upon the proper legible medium between a compact and 
a sprawling hand. -ith. Do not allow either vertical or backhand 
to be used. 5th. Insist upon a plain style without flourishes. 
6th. Permit only such rapidity as is thoroughly consistent with 
neatness and legibility. 

Geography — An outline of the world ; to be taught orally and 
with the use of the globe and outline map. 

Suggestions — 1st. The lessons should be short and spirited. 
2d. They should not be allowed to degenerate into mere lectures. 
The pupils should take a leading and active part in pointing out 
and describing. 3d. The lessons should include the shape of the 
earth, its size, zones, seasons, day and night, divisions into land 
and water, and the principal subdivisions of each. Ideas of lati- 
tude and longitude, their necessity and importance. The distinc- 
tions of mountain systems, plains, and location of the most 
important of each ; the most important rivers and lakes ; a few of 
the leading countries, and of the chief commercial and manufac- 
turing cities. 4:th. Before commencing the lesson the teacher 
should have as definite ideas as to its plans, limits and details as 
in the lessons in arithmetic or penmanship. 5th. Frequent and 
rapid reviews of five minutes each are indispensable. 
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THIRD GRADE. 

Reading — ^History of the United States. 

Suggestions as in grade 5th. 

Spelling and Definitions from the reading lessons. 

Suggestions as in grades 8th and 7th, excepting that tlie spell- 
ing should be tested only by writing selected words and sentences 
on slates. 

Arithmetic — ^Percentage without Tirne^ a review of those 
parts of the compound numbers which are of the most practical 
iniportance. 



Suggestions as in grades 5th and ith. 

Penmanship — Copies and paragraphs as in grade 4th. 

Suggestions as in grade 4th. 

Geography — ^A brief outline of the Western Hemisphere, with 
the use of the globe and outline maps. 

Suggestions as in grade 4th, except as to suggestion 3d. The 
lessons should include first very simple outhnes of the physical 
geography of each continent, its form, dimensions, chief mountain 
systems, plateaus and plains ; its drainage, general climates, and 
leading vegetable and animal products. The separate countries 
of the continent should then be considered, great care being taken 
not to present too many topographical details. The leading cities, 
resources, commerce and commercial routes should receive careful 
attention. 
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SECOND GBADE. 

Headmg — History of tlie United States, continued. 
Siogffesiions as in grade 5th. 

Spelling and Definitions from the reading lessons. 
Suggestions as in grade 3d. 

Arithmetic — Keview of simple percentage ; interest, and the 
business rules dependent upon both. 

Suggestions — No subordinate topic should be treated exhaust- 
ively before proceeding to the next. 2d. Frequent reviews with 
brief examples will insure correctness, rapidity and thoroughness. 
3d. Clear explanations should be required. 4th. Before complet- 
ing the subject of interest, a few exercises should be given in 
finding interest by tables, and the tables should be explained. 

Penmcmshijp — Copies and paragraphs as in grade 3d. 

Suggestions as in grade 4th. 

Geography — The Eastern Hemisphere, with the use of the 
globe and outline maps. 

Suggestions as in grade 3d. 

FIRST GRADE. 

Beading — General History. 
Suggestions as in grades 3d and 2d. 

SpelUng and Definitions — From the reading lesson. 
Suggestions as in grade 3d. 
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Arithmetic — General review and completion of business arith- 
metic. 

Suggestions as in grade 2d. 

Penmanship — Paragraplis and business forms and business 
letters. 

Suggestions — The points of each business letter should be 
briefly written upon the blackboard, and each pupil then be 
required to construct the letter himself. 

Book-keeping, 

Suggestions — The time given to this subject should not be 
allowed to interfere with the other subjects required to be taught 
in this grade. 

Geography — General review, with outline maps. 

Suggestions — Special attention should be given to such import- 
ant current events as have geographical relations. The daily 
paper will furnish an abundance of valuable and useful illustra- 
tions. 



CX)TJKSE OF mSTEUOnON IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE FOE CLASSES 

OF FOREIGNERS IN EVENING SCHOOLS. 

THIRD GRADE. 

1. Reading — Second or Third English Readers ; special atten- 
tion to be called to idiomatic phrases occurring in the lessons. 

2. Penmam^ship — ^Writing from dictation. The use of capitals 
to be taught. 
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3. English Grcmimar — Special attention to be given to the 
peculiar sounds of the language ; the comparison of adjectives ; 
the formation of the plural ; the simple tenses of auxiliary verbs ; 
the principal parts of a few of the most common irregular verbs. 

4. Translations — Translation from English into the native lan- 
guage of the pupils, and vice versa. 

5. Colloquial Msercises — ^Among the first topics to be selected 
for colloquial exercises should be the following : (a,) Easy exer- 
cises in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division ; (5.) the 
human body ; (o.) house and home ; garden and field ; {d.) family 
relations and friends ; (e,) the city we live in ; other subjects at 
the discretion of the teacher, who should keep a list of the exer- 
cises. 

The teacher should give the usual directions as soon ospossiMe 
in the English language. 



SEOOND GBADB. 



1. Reading — Fourth English Reader. 

2. Penmxmship — ^Writing from dictation, including words 
and sentences. 

3. English Orammar — Special attention to be given to the 
principal parts of the irregular verbs occurring in the Reader, to 
the passive voice, and to the principal adverbs and conjunctions. 

4. Tram,slations — Continued. 

5. ColloqvM Exercises — ^The following subjects should be 
treated of: (a.) the weather; (J.) mechanical arts; {c.) the 
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grocery; {d,) social amusements; {e,) the United States and its 
Government ; other subjects at the discretion of the teacher, who 
should keep a list of them. 

The medi/um of instncetion should he^ as much as praciicahle^ 
the English Icmguage, 

FIRST GRADE. 

1. Readmg — Fifth English Reader, History of the United 
States, or Constitution of the United States. 

2. Penmanship — ^Writing from dictation. 

3. English Grdmm/x/r — The chief peculiarities of syntax, 
attention to be called to points of difference between the English 
and the native language of the pupils. Lessons in composition, 
with instruction in letter writing. 

4. Trcmslations — Continued. 

5. CoUoquial Exercises, — Review of the exercises of the two 
preceding grades ; other subjects to be selected by the teacher ; 
discussions on the contents of the reading lessons ; debates. 

Teachers should keep a list of the subjects selected by them for 
colloquial exercises and debates. 

The English language should he exclusively the medium of in- 
struction in this grade. 

18 • 
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Evening Schools for Seniors. 



1. Reading — Including Spelling, Definitions and Historical 
Readings. 

2. Arithmetic, 

3. Penmanship. 

4. BooTcrTceeping. 

5. Composition. 

Anj pupil upon his admission may, at liis option, select not 
more than two of the said branches of study, which he desires to 
pursue during the term. 

It shall be the duty of the Principal of each School for Seniors, 
by and with the advice and consent of the City Superintendent, 
to arrange an order of exercises for each evening during the term. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



Superintendent of School Buildings. 



Office of the Supeeintendent of School Buildings, ) 

New York, Deoenf^er 31, 1881. f 

To the Honorable the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen — The undersigned respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing in regard to Sites and School Buildings for the Annual 
Eeport for 1881. 

SITES. 

There has been only one site purchased during the year, which 
is located on the northeast comer of Avenue A and East One 
Hundred and Nineteenth street, in the Twelfth "Ward ; its dimen- 
sions are 100f| feet on Avenue A, and 138 feet on East One 
Hundred and Nineteenth street; the cost was $20,000. 

The Board is in possession of the following sites and premises, 
not in use for school purposes. 

1. The site just described, on Avenue A and East One 
Hundred and Nineteenth street. 

2. Lot No. 101 Bedford street, in the Ninth Ward, 25 by 63i 
feet ; on this lot is a small dwelling, not used for school purposes. 
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3. Site, 100j*jf by 100 feet, located on the northwest comer of 
First avenue and East Seventieth street, in the Nineteenth 
Ward. 

4. Site, 100/j^ by 125 feet, on the southeast comer of Lexing- 
ton avenue and East Sixty-eighth street, in the Nineteenth 
Ward. 

5. Site, 100 by lOO^*^ feet, on the north side of West Sixty- 
first street, near the Western Boulevard, in the Twenty-second 
Ward. 

At the meeting on the 7th of the present month, this site was 
reported by the Committee on Sites and New Schools, as "no 
longer required for school purposes," and recommending that it 
be sold by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, as provided 
by law ; the report was adopted at the meeting held on the 
21st inst. 

6. Site, 100 by 196 feet, on One Hundred and Fifty-seventh 
street, between Washington and Courtlandt avenues, in the 
Twenty-third Ward. 

An appropriation of $12,000 has been made for the purchase 
of the property No. 66 Elm street, adjoining the premises of 
Grammar School No. 24 ; the title has not yet passed. 



NEW BUILDINGS COMPLETED. 



Of the new buildings which have been completed and opened 
for the reception of pupils during the year just closing, the first 
on the list is Grammar School No. 72, on Lexington avenue, 
between One Hundred and Fifth and One Hundred and Sixth 
streets, in the Twelfth Ward, which was opened in May last, and 
is occupied by a Girls' Grammar and a Primary Department. 
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A description of this building may be found in the Annual 
Eeport of 1879, page 286. 

The next is Grammar School No. 74, on East Sixty-third 
street, between Second and Third avenues, in the Nineteenth 
Ward, which was opened early in September last, and is occu- 
pied by a Male Grammar Department, and a Mixed Primary 
Department. 

A detailed description of this building may be found in the 
Annual Eeport of 1880, page 280. 

The new building on Norfolk street, between Delancey and 
Kivington streets, in the Thirteenth Ward, was taken possession 
of by the Branch of the Mixed Primary Department of Gramihar 
School No. 4, previously occupying premises Nos. 93 and 95 
Attorney street, early in November last, and will hereafter be 
known as Primary School No. 40. 

A full description of this building is given in the Annual Re- 
port of 1880, pages 282, 283. 

The new building on East Forty-sixth street, between Second 
and Third avenues, in the Nineteenth Ward, has been occupied 
by a Female Grammar and a Mixed Primary Department, since 
November last, and is known as Grammar School No. 73. 

This building is described in the Annual Report of 1879, page 
288. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 

In the month of March last, plans and specifications were pre- 
pared for a building to be erected on a vacant plot, on the west 
and rear of premises of Grammar School No. 49, with an outlet on 
East Thirty-eighth street ; proposals were received, the lowest of 
which, being $36,600, was considered as beyond the ability of the 
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Board to appropriate. All the proposals were rejected, the plans 
were modified, and other proposals received in the month of 
July ; the lowest being $27,150, was accepted, and the erection 
of the building commenced ; it will be completed early in the 
spring of 1882. 

The dimensions of the plot and building are as follows : 

Plot, 28^ by 75 feet on front portion on Thirty-eighth street, 
and 45 by 84 feet on rear portion, being L shaped. 

Building, average 28| by 60 feet, and 25 by 34 feet, irregular 
in form. 

It is three stories in height above the cellar. 

The height of the cellar is 9 feet in the clear. 
" of first story is 10 J " " 

" of second " 14^ " " 

" of third " 14i " " 

The cellar will be used for the storage of fuel, and will also 
contain the generators of the heating apparatus, which will be of 
sufficient capacity to furnish heat for the class rooms in the rear 
of the present building and wings. 

The first story contains play rooms, and passages for the Boys' 
Department to the outlets on Thirty-eighth street. 

The second and third stories contain each, three well lighted 
and ventilated class rooms, with sittings for over 300 pupils ; also 
two teachers' rooms, with wardrobes, etc. 

There are two sets of iron and slate stairs, from the first to the 
third story, and an iron bridge from the original building to the 
new. 

This building is intended, mainly, to relieve the crowded con- 
dition of the Primary Department. 

In April last proposals were received by the Trustees of the 
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Twelfth Ward, for the erection of the northerly portion of the 
Grammar School building on Lexington avenue, between One 
Hundred and Fifth and One Hundred and Sixth streets. 

The southerly portion of this building was completed in May 
last, and is described in the Annual Report of 1879, page 286. 
When this portion of the building was commenced, in 1879, it 
was supposed it would answer the requirements of the neighbor- 
hood for a number of years ; instead of this being the case, there 
were more than suflScient to fill it to overflowing before it was 
finished, and the entire building would be at once filled, if com- 
pleted to-day. 

The entire building will contain 38 class rooms, and accommo- 
date a register of nearly 2,000 pupils. 

The cost of the entire premises, including site, building, heating 
apparatus and furniture, will be about $145,000. 

The new building on Norfolk street, between Grand and 
Hester streets, in the Tenth Ward, a description of which may 
be found in the Annual Report of 1880, pages 283, 284, is not 
yet completed ; it will probably be ready for the reception of 
pupils by April next. It will be occupied by a Boys' Grammar 
and Mixed Primary Department, and be known as Grammar 
School No. 75. 

The premises No. 3 Stone street, in the First Ward, formerly 
occupied by Primary School No. 15, having been disposed of by 
authority of the State Legislature, the premises No. 68 Pearl 
street have been purchased, and are now being altered so as to be 
suitable for school purposes. It will probably be completed by 
the first of March next. 

This is undoubtedly the smallest piece of property ever pur- 
chased on which to locate an entire school, the dimensions of the 
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site being 19 feet front, 17^ feet rear, by 81 feet (average) in 
depth. 

Size of building 19 feet front, 17i feet rear, by 62^ feet deep, 
and five stories in height above the cellar. 

Small as these dimensions may appear on paper, it is con- 
fidently believed that the arrangement and accommodations wiU 
be satisfactory and fully meet the requirements of the school. 

The building will be warmed by steam — direct radiation ; the 
class room furniture will be all new, the fitting up all of a good 
character, including painting, graining, etc. ; there are two 
separate lines of stairs from first to fourth story, of iron and 
slate, inclosed by brick work, being entirely fireproof. 

The cellar will be used for the storage of fuel, and will also 
contain the heating apparatus ; the first story will be for play 
rooms and entrances to stairways ; the second story and third 
story contain each two well-ventilated class rooms, averaging 17 
by 21 feet ; the fourth story contains an assembly room, 17 by 
41 feet, a teachers' room, 11 by 14 feet, and a store room for 
supplies, 5 by 14 feet ; the fifth story is divided into rooms for 
the residence of the janitor. 

So many changes have been made in the building just de- 
scribed that it may be considered as a new building. The entire 
cost of the property, including heating apparatus and furniture, 
will be about $26,000. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS. 

In April last the Trustees of the Sixth "Ward received pro- 
posals for " erecting new wings and for alterations to Grammar 
School No. 24, on Elm street, between Franklin and Leonard 
streets ;" the lowest bid being $22,272. 
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"While the proposals were under consideration, a proposition 
was introduced to purchase the premises adjoining, having in 
view the erection of an entire new building on the enlarged 
premises ; the proposals for wings and alterations were aU re- 
jected, and application was made to the Board for authority to 
purchase the property, as has been stated in another part of this 
report. 

In July last the Trustees of the Nineteenth "Ward received 
proposals for the erection of a first-class building for a Grammar 
School, on the comer of East Sixty eighth street and Lexington 
avenue. An application was made to the Board for an appro- 
priation of $126,750 for the erection of said building ; this appli- 
cation was referred to the Finance Committee. 

A description of the proposed building is not considered neces- 
sary until an appropriation shall have been made for its erection. 



SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The additional provision made for the reception of pupils, 
and completed during the year, is as follows : 

Grammar School No. 72 1,000 sittings. 

" " No. 73 1,500 " 

" " No. 74 2,200 " 

'' " No. 17 150 " 

" " No. 60 300 " 

Primary School No. 40 1,200 " 

Leased premises for Grammar School No. 37 . 400 " 

Addition to Grammar School No. 2 200 " 

Total 6,950 " 
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From which there should be deducted, on account of 
Branch of Grammar School No. 27, vacated. . 300 sittings. 

" " " No. 4, " .. 600 « 

Primary School No. 21, '' . . 600 " 



Total 1,500 " 

Net gain during the year 5,450 " 

And yet in some sections of the city there are thousands of 
children desirous of attending school, who cannot be admitted on 
account of lack of accommodations in the schools. 



ALTERATIONS, BTO. 

Immediately after the summer vacation, a statement in regard 
to work done and being done was submitted to the Committee 
on Buildings, and also to the Board, and entered in full in the 
Journal of September 7th. The following extracts are deemed 
of suflScient importance to be presented in this report : 

"work done or being done by contract. 

4:th Ward. — G. S. No. 1. Repaired and painted throughout, 
and closets removed to yards. Cost, $3,425. 

P. S. No. 14. Improvement of drainage and ventilation of 
cellar and closets. Cost, $557. 

5th Ward. — G. S. No. 44. Portion of south wall taken down 
and rebuilt in another location, giving more light and ventila- 
tion; new closet for boys. Cost, $2,467. 

6th Ward, — ^P. S. No. 8. General repairs; closets removed 
to yards. Cost, $1,325. 
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^th Ward. — Premises adjoining G. S. No. 2 altered and im- 
proved, making larger play grounds for the girls' departments ; 
also four additional class rooms. Cost, $1,600. 

P. S. No. 86. New steam heating apparatus. Cost, $1,945. 

Qth Ward. — G. S. No. 3. Repaired and painted throughout ; 
new and enlarged closets for boys. Cost, $4,000. 

G. S. No. 41. Four additional class rooms ; ventilation of 
closets improved. Cost, $1,360. 

P. S. 13. Two additional class rooms. Cost, $600. 

10th Ward, — G. S. No. 20. Four additional class rooms 
formed by means of rolling doors. Cost, $1,200. 

G. S. No. 75. A new building in course of erection on Nor- 
folk street, between Grand and Hester streets, will, when com- 
pleted, accommodate 1,500 pupils. 

The contract for this building is dated " September 3d, 
1880," time of completion, "July 1, 1881;" will probably be 
ready for occupation by January 1, 1882. Cost of building, 
$60,900. 

l\th Ward. — G. S. No. 15. Remodeled, repaired, painted 
and refurnished; making it in every respect a well-arranged 
building for a Boys' Grammar Department and a Mixed Primary 
Department. Cost, $15,781. 

12^A Ward. — G. S. No. 54. New boilers, and heating appa- 
ratus repaired ; sidewalk flagged. Cost, $1,866. 

G. S. No. 68. Four additional class rooms formed by means 
of rolling doors ; two iron stairways built extending from yards 
to fourth story. Cost, $4,695. 

G. S. No. 72. The southerly half of this building, extending 
from the middle of the block between One Hundred and Fifth 
and One Hundred and Sixth streets, on Lexington avenue, to 
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the comer of One Hundred and Fifth street, was opened for 
the reception of pnpils in the month of May last* The north- 
erly portion, extending to the comer of One Hundred and Sixth 
street, is now being erected, and will be completed during the 
coming winter. 

The entire building wiU contain thirty-six commodious class 
rooms ; to be occupied by a Girls' Grammar Department and a 
mixed Primary Department ; permitting a total register of 
1,800 pupils. Cost of part of building now being erected, 
$49,470, 

13th Ward. — G. S. No. 4. Four additional class rooms have 
been formed by means of rolling doors. Cost, $890. 

P. S. No. 40. The new building for this school is located on 
the east side of Norfolk street, between Delancey and Rivington 
streets ; it is four stories in height, contains twenty class rooms, 
with accommodations for a register of 1,200 pupils.' Cost, 
$58,993. 

14:th Ward. — G. S. No. 21. Repaired and painted throughout. 
Cost, $2,645. 

16th Ward. — G. S. No. 35. Some new wood ceilings put up, 
closets removed from building, entire new and enlarged closets 
built in the yards. Cost, $4,214. 

G. S. No. 47. New drainage to street sewer ; closets altered 
and ventilated; additional openings for light to stairways. Cost, 
$1,092. 

16th Ward. — G. S. No. 11. Closets removed from building ; 
new and improved closets built in yards, with new drains to street 
sewer. Cost, $2,720. 

G. S. No. 55. Thoroughly repaired ; repainted and refurnished ; 
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closets removed from building ; entire new and enlarged closets 
built in the yards ; new steam heating apparatus. Cost, $19,646. 

G. S. No. 56. Closets in yards ; furnished with ventilating 
pipes, extending above the roof of school building. Cost, $448. 

17th Ward. — G. S. No. 19. New steam heating apparatus in 
place of stoves ; new tin roofs on wings, and all roofs painted. 
Cost, $6,522. 

18th Ward. — G. S. No. 40. New steam heating apparatus 
(the entire building will hereafter be warmed by direct radior 
tion / formerly, part direct and part indirect). Cost, $4,370. 

19th Ward, — G. S. No. 27. Thoroughly overhauled ; third 
story formed into class rooms ; the entire building being arranged 
for a Boys' Grammar Department and a Mixed Primary Depart- 
ment. Every portion of the building has been put in good order, 
including furniture, etc.; the closets have been removed from the 
building and new improved closets have been erected in the yards, 
having cast-iron drain pipes connected with the street sewer. 
Cost, $14,240. 

(The Girls' Grammar Department will occupy the new build- 
ing on Forty-sixth street when completed.) 

G. S. No. 59. The third story of this building has been re- 
modeled and fitted up for the joint use of the Girls' Grammar 
Department and the Mixed Primary Department, adding thirteen 
class rooms to their former accommodations. 

The furniture has been scraped, cleaned and varnished ; the 
front of the building has been painted and penciled ; portions of 
the interior painted, grained and varnished, so that the entire 
building has a bright and cheerful appearance within and without. 
Cost, $4,685.84. 

(The Boys' Grammar Department will occupy the new build- 
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ing on Sixty-third street, on and after the 5th of the present 
month.) 

G. S. No. 73. This building— intended for the Girk' Gram- 
mar Department of G. S. No. 27, and the Mixed Primary School 
No. 21 — is located on East Forty-sixth street, between Second 
and Third avenues ; the mason's contract for the erection of this 
building was approved in November, 1879, and the carpenter^s 
in July, 1880; the building should have been completed by 
April 1, 1881. It will probably be completed by the first of 
November next, and will accommodate a register of about 1,500 
pupils. Cost, $72,439. 

G. S. No. 74. This is a new building, situated on the south 
Eide of East Sixty-third street, between Second and Third 
avenues. ^ 

The contract for the erection of this building is dated " May 
21, 1880," time of completion, " April 1, 1881 ; " it is now so 
nearly finished that the Boys' Grammar Department from G. S. 
No. 59 and a Mixed Primary Department will take possession on 
Monday next, September 5th. 

The building contains forty-four class rooms, and will accom- 
modate 2,200 pupils. Cost, $113,249. 

21st Ward. — G. S. No. 49. A new building, to relieve the 
crowded condition of the Primary Department of G. S. No. 49, 
is in course of erection on the west side of the yard fronting on 
Thirty- eighth street ; it will contain 6 class rooms, having a sitting 
capacity for 300 pupils. 

New and improved closets are also being built for the Boys' 
Grammar Department. Cost of buildings, $27,150. 

22d Ward. — G. S. No. 17. An additional story has been put 
on the main portion of this building, containing eight good class 
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rooms. The entire building is being thoroughly overhauled, in- 
cluding the enlargement of some class rooms, providing retiring 
rooms for Principals and teachers, altering doors and windows to 
improve the condition of the rooms, etc. ; the work is not so near 
completion as it should be ; the main portion of the building 
will, possibly, be ready for occupation by the Ist of October 
next. 

This building will contain, in all, 45 class rooms and one large 
assembly room, with a total sitting capacity for about 2,300 
pupils. Cost, $39,816. 

G. S. No. 51. The main building and the original wings have 
been nicely painted, greatly improving the appearance of the 
rooms, etc. Cost, $1,565. 

23d Ward, — G. S. No. 60. Another story has been added to 
this building, giving it a much nobler appearance than it for- 
merly had, and adding 6 class rooms to its capacity ; new steam- 
heating apparatus is also being provided, together with necessary 
new furniture, new closets and enlarged play rooms. 

The work will all be completed by the first of October. 

The building will have rooms for 17 classes, equal to a regis- 
ter of 600 pupils. Cost, $21,756. 

(This building is occupied by a Mixed Grammar Department. 
The Primary Department occupies a separate building in another 
locality.) 

G. S. No. 62. Connections by means of drains have been 
made from the closets to the street sewer ; and the closets have 
also been supplied with water pipes connected with the street 
mains. Cost, $1,095. 

(Connections with the street sewer could not be made until 
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this season, as the sewer was completed only a short time 
since.) 

Painting the roofs of a number of buildings will need to be 
done during September and October — ^better results can be ob- 
tained in cool than in hot weather. 

The " aggregates," in dollars, of the foregoing may be stated 
as follows: 

For new buildings in various stages of progress, 
viz. : Grammar Schools Nos. 72, 73, 74 and 75 ; 
addition to G. S. No. 49, and Primary School 

No. 40 1340,637 00 

For alterations and repairs, as per list 125,376 00 

For new heating apparatus and repairs 38,793 00 

For new furniture and repairs 43,900 84 

Total $548,706 84 

The above includes only contract work; if the amount ex- 
pended from the " Contingent " and " Incidental " Funds, other- 
wise than by contract, be added, the grand total would be, in 
round numbers, about $575,000. 

The entire work is apportioned amongst 60 contractors; 8 
for new buildings ; 26 for repairs and alterations of buildings ; 
10 for steam heating, and 16 for new furniture and repairs of 
furniture. 

The practice which has prevailed for some time past of giving 
out the entire work of erecting, altering, or repairing a building 
in one contract has proved satisfactory, in that it has reduced 
the number of such as are ever ready — and too often with good 
cause — ^to charge their deKnquency to those who are supposed to 
hinder them in their progress. Had the " work " hereinbefore 
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named been given ont in separate parcels, the number of con- 
tractors would have been increased to not less than 85 in place 
of 60. 

The work of repairing, etc., has been promptly, fairly and 
satisfactorily performed in nearly all cases. A few notable ex- 
ceptions will probably be made the subject of communications by 
the Boards of Trustees directly interested. 

The school buildings which have been undergoing repairs, etc., 
will all be ready for occupancy by Monday next, excepting Gram- 
mar Schools Nos. 17 and 60." 

All the work named has since been completed, and the build- 
ings occupied, except the building for Grammar School No. 75, 
which will be ready for occupation some time during the spring 
of 1882. 

REPAIRS, ETC. 

The system of regulating the amount to be expended for 
repairs, alterations and improvements of buildings, heating 
apparatus and furniture, in sums less than $200, by establish- 
ing an Incidental Fund, and a Buildings Contingent Fund, which 
was introduced at the beginning of the year, has operated very 
satisfactorily, and has been generally approved. 

INCroENTAL FUND. 

What is known as the Incidental Fund, is produced from an 

allowance of $12 fcr each 1,000 square feet of surface covered by 

each building multiplied by the number of floors, counting the 

roof as a floor ; this produces from $180 for what is known as 

a 50 feet Primary School, 3 stories in height, to $450 for a 100 

feet Grammar School, 4 stories in height ; these amounts being 
19 
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supposed to be suflScient for all " ordinary repairs;" and although 
full returns have not been received, enough is known to show 
that " as a rule " the amounts are suflScient for the purposes in- 
tended. 

BUILDINGS CONTINGENT FUND. 

This fund, for the year 1881, was fixed at $30,000, of which 
the sum of 60 per cent ($18,000) was placed under the control 
of the Committee on Buildings, 25 per cent ($7,500) under the 
control of the Committee on Warming and Ventilation, and 15 
per cent ($4,500) under the control of the Committee on School 
Furniture, to be appropriated by the several Committees upon 
application from the various Boards of Trustees for extraordinary 
repairs of roofs, drains, etc., or furnishing of new articles or 
materials for heating apparatus or furniture, in sums less than 
$200, but for which the Incidental Funds were found insufficient. 

The Committee on Buildings have approved 147 applications, 
and appropriated $17,300 of the $18,000 before named. 

The Committee on Warming and Ventilation have authorized 
the expenditure of $4,800 out of $7,500, having approved 49 ap- 
plications. 

The Committee on School Furniture approved 68 applications, 
aggregating about $4,400. 

The various applications included nearly all of the so-called 
"summer repairs," usually done during the summer vacation, 
and which could be done in each case for a less sum than $200. 

The system has worked well, and there has not been heard 
from any quarter a desire for change. 
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OFFICE EXPENSES. 



The cost of new buildings, of repairs and alterations of build- 
ings, including heating apparatus and furniture, for certain peri- 
ods of time, has been given in the reports of former years ; but 
the cost of conducting the work of preparing drawings and speci- 
fications, superintending the work, examining bills, etc., etc., has 
not heretofore been given in any Annual Report ; a few facts in 
relation to this subject are therefore inserted herein. 

1. During the year 1868, when the entire area of the city was 
one-half of what it now is, and when the highest Grammar School 
number was 58, and the highest Primary 42, and when the total 
average attendance was 86,983, there was employed a Superin- 
tendent, an Assistant Superintendent, an Architect, an Engineer, 
an Inspector, a Clerk, and a Messenger, the aggregate of the 
salaries exceeded $19,000 per annum. 

2. During the year 1881 — and substantially the same for a 
number of years previous — with the area of the city doubled, as 
compared with 1868, with the highest Grammar School No. 75, 
an increase of nearly 30 per cent ; the highest Primary No. 48, 
an increase of over 13 per cent ; a total average attendance of 
116,554, an increase of 33 per cent ; the force has consisted of 
a Superintendent, an Engineer, a Draughtsman — ^an Assistant 
Draughtsman occasionally — and an Inspector, the aggregate of 
whose salaries does not exceed $9,200 per year ; being less than 
one-half of the amount paid for salaries in 1868. 

(The cost of occasional Inspectors is not included, as it would 
be about the same in both cases, costing from $2,500 to $3,500 
per year, in addition to the sums before named.) 
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3. The present salaries are not properly proportioned to the 
amount of labor performed. 

WARMmO AND VENTILATION. 

The subject of Warming and Ventilation, being under the 
direction and supervision of the Committee on Warming and 
Ventilation and the Engineer, it will be sufficient to simply add 
in this connection, that the arrangement of placing all ventilating 
flues in the partitions, or central walls of new buildings, instead 
of the outside walls, promises to be very satisfactory in results. 

Many outhouses, closets and drains have been greatly improved 
by the introduction of galvanized iron pipes extending above the 
roofs of the school buildings ; these, with the addition of slate 
floors and linings to boys' closets, will prevent the spread of of- 
fensive odors, jprovided^ such means be employed as will insure 
proper care and use on the part of janitors and pupils. 

Kespectfully submitted. 

DAVID I. STAGG, 
Supermtendent of School JBuUdmgs, 
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REPORT 



OF THE 



Engineer of the Board of Education. 



To the Honorable the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen — The undersigned respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing report of the Engineer's Department for the year just 
closed. 

Steam heating apparatus has been placed in the following new 
buildings, at a total cost of $18,215, viz. : 

Grammar Schools Nos. 73 and 74, and Primary Schools Nos. 
15 and 40. 

In Grammar School buildings Nos. 40 and 55 and Primary 
School No. 36, the heating apparatus having become worn out 
from long use, was removed and new substituted, at a total cost 
of $10,657. 

Grammar School building No. 19 was formerly heated by 
wood stoves, at a cost for fuel of about $2,157 per annum. 
These stoves have been removed and a steam heating apparatus 
substituted, at a cost of $5,873, thereby saving the Board in the 
cost of fuel for this building about $1,300 per annum. 

In Grammar School building No. 54 two boilers, which had 
been in use for sixteen years, were replaced with new ones, at a 
cost of $1,241. 
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The method of heating Grammar School building No. 60 was 
changed from hot air furnaces to steam, at a cost of $2,135. 

In consequence of the alteration and enlargement of Grammar 
School building No. 17, it became necessary to alter and enlarge 
the heating apparatus therein, which was done at a cost of 
$1,661. 

Contracts were entered into in December for the placing of a 
steam heating apparatus in new Grammar School building No. 
75, to cost $5,900, and in the new addition to Grammar School 
building No. 49, to cost $3,073. 

During the summer vacation the apparatus in all the schools 
was repaired and put in good working order, at a cost of $11,700. 

In Grammar School building No. 2, the heating apparatus 
was altered, and the four rooms in the new addition are now 
heated by steam. 

In the course of the year forty-nine applications were made to 
the Committee on Warming and Ventilation for repairs to the 
heating apparatus in school buildings where the Incidental Ex- 
pense Account was not sufficient to meet the expense of making 
the repairs, and in each case, it being absolutely necessary that 
the work should be performed, the Committee authorized the ex- 
penditure from the Buildings Contingent Fund. This work was 
done under my supervision at a cost of about $4,800. 

I also approved seventeen applications made to me, by Trustees, 
under section 55, subdivision 2 of the by-laws, for repairs to heat- 
ing apparatus, the expense in each case not exceeding $100, and 
paid from the Incidental Expense Account. 

BiUs amounting in the aggregate to about $2,813, incurred by 
Trustees for repairs, and paid from the Incidental Account of 
the several schools, were approved by me. 
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The total cost for repairs, alterations and new apparatus was 
$68,068. 

The steam heating apparatus in Grammar School building 
No. 1 is worn out and cannot last another season. A new one 
should be furnished during the next vacation. 

As a matter of economy, I would recommend that the wood 
stoves in Grammar School No. 31 be removed, and a steam 
apparatus be substituted. If this be done, the saving in the 

cost of fuel in this school as at present heated, would, in a few 
years, more than meet the expense of the proposed change. 

In September, I made the usual examination of all the school 
buildings, as required by the by-laws, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they had been properly cleaned during the 
vacation, and certified to the fact that they had been thoroughly 
cleaned (except Grammar School No. 17, which was undergoing 
alterations, not completed at the date of this report), and the 
janitors were paid the thirteenth or extra monthly salary. 

The following named janitors were licensed by me, with the 
approval of the Committee on Warming and Ventilation, all the 
requirements of the by-laws having been complied with : 

Brassell, Edward, Primary School No. 36. 
Carroll, Thomas, Grammar School No. 74. 



Christian, William T., '' 


(( 


u 


19. 


Donnelly, Thomas F., " 


6i 


ii 


73. 


Donald, William, " 


ic 


u 


11. 


Edmonds, Isaac, " 


a 


u 


40. 


Fields, Edward C, Primary 


a 


u 


40. 


Henry, Thomas, " 
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11. 


Hannon, Martin, " 


a 


u 


29. 


Keil, Frederick, " 


n 


ii 


6. 
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Lee, Emma, Branch G. S. No. 72. 

McDonoughjH. 5 Grammar School " 32. 

McBride, John, Primary " '* 12. 

Mlillor, Konrad, Grammar " " 63. 

Metzgar, John, Primary " " 10. 

McKiever, James, Grammar " " 53. 

Mackey, Celia, Primary " " 29. (Eesigned). 

Pndney, Wm. H., Grammar " ** 41. 

Eoome, Henry H., Primary " " 13. 

Kobinson, D. G., Grammar " " 28. 

Stainbridge, F. W., " " " 27. 

Thatcher, Geo. W. " " " 72. 

Van Dusen, W. P., " " " 53. 

Yosburgh, Chas. L., '' " " 6. 

Ward, Giles S., Primary '" " 35. 

One person, appointed by the Trustees to the position of janitor 
of a new school building, was not licensed, the Committee and 
the undersigned being of the opinion that he was not physically 
qualified to perform the duties of the position. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN DUNHAM, 

Migmeer. 

December 31, 1881. 
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REPORT 



OF THE 



Superintendent of the Nautical School. 



Nautical School Ship " St. Maby's," ) 

December Xst^ 1881. j 

To the Hon, Board of Education : 

I respectfully submit the eighth annual report of the Nautical 
School of the Port of New York. 

Since my last report, the school has been in successful opera- 
tion during the first four months, at her berth, East 23d street, 
where the school course was conducted. The examination was 
held by the City Superintendent, Mr. Jasper, on April 7th, a 
report of which he made to the Board. During the winter, in 
addition to their studies, the boys were put to work at sailmaking 
for the ship, also taught the drafting and measuring for rigging 
and sails, this being knowledge most essential to those going to 
sea. They made from their own drafting several new sails 
which were used during the cruise, answering in every particular 
as well as if made by experienced sailmakers on shore, and at a 
great reduction in cost. 

The ship made the usual summer's cruise across the Atlantic, 
visiting ports on the coast of Spain and Portugal, and after her 
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return along the coast of the United States, sailing nearly 9,000 
miles. The boys were given every opportunity of working 
ship in every way, the graduating class showing a very marked 
proficiency in the work. They took the necessary observations 
for navigating a vessel at sea, and in this connection I would 
state, that a new and better set of instruments are sadly needed, 
and, in view of the good the Nautical School is doing to our 
mercantile marine, and indirectly to the naval service, think that, 
upon proper representation being made to the Navy Depart- 
ment, a number of sextants, now on hand, and not in use in the 
navy, would be furnished the school. The instruments furnished 
by the Navy Department, when the ship was turned over to the 
State, were a number of old quadrants, now unfit for either use 
or repair. 

On the 17th of October, the annual technical examination be- 
fore the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce took place. I 
append their report, marked A. The graduating class numbered 
45 ; they were presented with their certificates on October 22d, 
when 38 of the number put their names down for places on 
board sea-going vessels. We have no diflSculty in finding places 
on board merchant vessels for these lads. Of those that have 
graduated since the commencement of the school, we know of 
over 60 that have reached officers' positions ; and of the whole 
number that have been attached to the school, 80 per cent have 
gone to sea. I think the school should be congratulated upon 
the report made by the Experts selected by the Chamber of 
Commerce, these gentlemen having been selected from among 
our very best ship captains. 

The average monthly attendance for the year has been 107. 
This might be much greater were we less particular in our ex- 
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amination of boys presenting themselves for entry on board, to 
see that they were desirous of adopting a sea life. 

There appears to be a greater interest taken in the school by 
our shipping merchants than formerly ; whatever prejudices may 
have told against it in its infancy, are fast disappearing. 

Very respectfully, 

HEKRY EEBEN, 

Superintendent. 
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A. 

To the Chamber of Commerce : 

The Council of the Nautical School of the Port of New York 
respectfully beg to submit the following report : 

The Sixth Annual Examination was held on board the " St. 
Mary's" on Thursday, the 13th of October, and your Council 
was assisted in the work by Captains G. D. S. Trask, R. "W. 
Wheeler and Williatn B. Ostrom, who consented to serv^e as the 
Committee of Experts. 

There were also some fifteen shipmasters specially invited to 
witness the examination, who have fully concurred in the report 
(annexed) of the experts, and which so fully explains all the de- 
tails, to which we refer you with pleasure and satisfaction. 

The exercises, and the reception of the guests in the afternoon, 
were, as usual, as in former years, and as much approved. Mr. 
Seth Low presented, in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
three prizes, which are awarded by the Chamber annually, as fol- 
lows: 

Robert Birnn Silver MedaL 

Peter James Bronze Medal. 

Jules Spadone Second Bronze Medal. 

There were also presented by Mr. Low other prizes, books on 
navigation, etc., which were awarded by the officers of the ship 
and Mr. G. W. Blunt, respectively, as follows : 

John Henry Haagen, Ludwig Hanser, Robert Weld and W. L. 
Graves. 

The officers of the ship, to whom no little praise is due in 
carrying out the general work, are as follows : 
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Captain Henry Erben, Superintendent ; Lieutenant G. A. Nor- 
ris, Executive OflScer ; Lieutenant J. W. Hagenman, Senior In- 
structor; Lieutenant C. A. Bradbury, Instructor; J. W. Koss, 
Surgeon. 

The sea service of the scholars is about six months for the 
nautical education in each year, and the remaining six months 
are occupied on board in port, at foot of Twenty-third street, 
East Kiver, for the common school education. 

The graduates this year number forty-seven, and we think the 
standard of the school fully up to and may surpass former years ; 
reports of the progress of graduates continue favorable, and we 
have every reason to believe in their continuance. 

While the purpose of the school is admirable, the development 
has been rapid, the present condition is thoroughly satisfactory, 
and the prospects for the future are flattering, the question 
naturally arises, as we look upon the accomplishments of hand 
and mind of these young sailors, what is to become of them ? 

They have learned a profession ; are they to have the chance 
of practicing it under the flag of their country ? 

It is with sincere regret that we see our merchant marine being 
fast swept from the high seas by our foreign rivals. The follow- 
ing statistics show at a glance the deplorable condition of our 
merchant marine : 



Tonnage engaged in Foreign Carrying 
Trade of the United States, 

Tons, 

1860 2,379,396 

'^870 1,448,846 

1880 1,314,402 



Foreign and Domestic Exports of the 
United States, 

Dollars, 

I860....- 400,122,296 

1870 529,519,302 

1880 852,781,577 
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Imports and Exports. 



The proportion carried in American vessels : 



1825 92^ per cent. 

1830 89yV " 

1840 82A " 



1850 72. «- " 



TO 
5 



1860 66^ per cent. 

'ttt 

IT 



1870 35.« " 

1880 17.* " 



It is estimated at this time it is not more than 15 per cent. 

It is also estimated that we pay into the hands of the foreign 
shipowners as freight money (this includes passenger money), 
$100,000,000 to $125,000,000 annually, and it must be borne in 
mind that this great sum is realized on our own productions 
shipped from this country in vessels belonging to other nations. 

Is it not time that the Chamber of Commerce should propose 
something to relieve our merchant marine ? It must either make 
some exertions in that direction, or else appear inconsistent 
toward the School. For, while we have not experienced, as yet, 
any special diflBculty in securing for the graduates positions on 
American vessels, yet, if the present rapid declme of our ship- 
ping continues, there soon will not be an American vessel left in 
the foreign trade ; and it must be remembered that, while our 
shipping is diminishing, the School is growing larger ; and there 
is something incongruous in the idea of encouraging a Nautical 
School, while we allow our Merchant Marine to run to waste. 

We, ask, therefore, that this Chamber take up the question of 
the revival of our shipping. Let it continue the work begun by 
the Boston Ship Convention ; but, unlike that body, let it not 
touch controverted issues, but press for those things upon which 
all classes are agreed, leaving out the question of free ships, upon 
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which subject there is such a division of opinion. For, whether 
the free ship is permitted or not, none will oppose revising onr 
laws, that bear so heavily on our shipping to-day,* and which 
must be revised in either event ; then, if success does not attend 
the revival of American shipping, those who are to-day opposed 
to free ships may not so seriously oppose in the future. An en- 
ergetic action by this Chamber, we think, would secure remedial 
measures by National and State Legislatures. We therefore 
surest that the Chamber appoint a special committee of five (5), 
to take these matters in charge, and strive, at the coming session 
of Congress, to obtain some advantages for the National Merchant 
Marine. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Thomas P. Ball, \ nj* ri •? 
E.Spioee,Jb, '\OfComietl. 

New York, Novemher 1, 1881. 

* As foHows : 
CoDsular system. 
The three months' advance pay. 
The $10.00 head money. (Wrecked sailors.) 
Duty on bonded material and stores for ships' use. 

Tonnage tax, and restrictive laws compelling our vessels, and not foreign; 
besides other unjust harbor dues, etc. 
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EEPORT OF EXPEETS. 

Messrs. J. Sanford Baknes, Thomas P. Ball, Elihu Spioee, 
Jr., Council of the N, Y. NoMticaL School : 

Gentlemen — Having, pursuant to your request, been present, 
on the 13th inst., to witness the Annual Examination of the 
Nautical School of the Port of New York on board School Ship 
" St. Mary's," then at anchor off the Battery, and, agreeably to 
your wishes, having participated in the conduct of the Exam- 
ination to such extent as would enable us properly to judge of 
the character of the scholars' attainments, and the value of the 
system of education pursued by them, we beg to submit as follows : 

That the School numbered one hundred and thirty lads, from 
fifteen to nineteen years of age, who, upon inspection, were in 
appearance healthy, tidy and intelligent, and whose spare cloth- 
ing, upon examination, was found in a conation to indicate that 
neatness and order were habits which had been inculcated. 

Their quarters were cleanly, and, for heating and ventilation, 
weU arranged. The sanitary conditions throughout were excel- 
lent, and afforded a degree of comfort adequate for study. It 
was reported to us — and we deem it worthy of note — that up to 
this, the seventh year of the School, but one death has resulted 
from sickness among the scholars. 

The quality of the provisions, the cooking and messing ar- 
rangements, were also very satisfactory. 

The Examination ' in Navigation developed a proficiency, es- 
pecially among the graduates, which was alike creditable to 
scholars and instructors, and in some cases, theoretically at least, 
compared favorably vrith that of the average Master. There ap- 
peared to be, however, a lack of suitable nautical instruments for 
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obtaining altitudes ; and tlie advantage to be derived from prac- 
tice in their use and knowledge of how to adjust them, is obvious. 

In practical seamanship evidence of skill was furnished in the 
specimens of work submitted, embracing samples of worming, 
parceling, seizing, splicing, strapping, knotting, pointing, etc., 
and was supported by tests of their ability as to hitching, bend- 
ing, knotting, long, short and eye splicing, grommet making and 
cringle working, and the use of the palm and needle. 

They were found generally to possess a knowledge of marking 
log and lead lines, of the rules relative to signal lights and fog 
signals, as to compasses, sails and their handling, reeving running 
rigging, and the ordinary duties of seamen. 

Their practical performance of all hands making sail, clewing 
up royals and topgallant sails, clewing down, reefing and setting 
topsails, reefing foresail, turning out reefs, making, taking in and 
furling all sail, was qiyckly accomplished, in view of the limited 
deck room, owing to the presence of so many guests, and the 
lightness of the boys, the weight of the ship's rig and the char- 
acter of the blocks in use. In this connection we would suggest 
that if patent blocks and lighter running gear were substituted in 
many places for those now in use, a better opportunity would be 
afforded to teach the merchant service method of handling large 
vessels with few hands ; and the reason why for each operation 
involved, and for the order of procedure adopted in the ma- 
neuvering of the vessel, and the handling of the canvas, could 
thus be better furnished by teaching and example combined. 

The call to Fire Quarters was responded to with a readiness 

and precision of action indicating careful training, as did also the 

ability they displayed as oarsmen. This last feature was very 

gratifying, for, notwithstanding its importance, it is a matter in 
20 
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which sailors are frequently deficient, and we regard the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this School to acquire this and similar knowl- 
edge of great value. 

The instruction of the boys as to the construction of a vessel 
we think might be made much more effective did the School pos- 
sess a model, made in sections, to show the manner of building ; 
and this might with advantage be supplemented by an occasional 
visit to some yard where work upon a vessel was being carried on ; 
and thus the elements of a knowledge indispensable to the Master, 
in order that he may understand what is requisite in case of ex- 
tensive repairs to his vessel, would be afforded. 

In our judgment, the Examination throughout gave proof of 
faithful teaching, and the School is manifestly accomplishing its 
design ; for, not only does it furnish at this time to the merchant 
service its forty -seven graduates fitted for ordinary seamen, but 
many of them, with a little experience, would be competent as 
oflicers. 

The Commander, Capt. Eeben, and his oflScers, need no com- 
mendation from us ; their work speaks for itself. Yet we desire 
to congratulate you and others interested in the success of the 
School upon the fitness of these gentlemen to discharge the im- 
portant -duties devolving upon them ; and our own interest must 
furnish the excuse for our alluding still further to the advan- 
tages of this School. 

The fact that our vessels are at the present time so largely 
oflicered and manned by foreigners, is of itself sufl5cient reason 
why some effort should be made to encourage our youth to seize 
the opportunities for a livelihood which rightfully belong to 
them, and to manifest under their own flag an intelligence that 
shall restore our pride in the American sailor. To such an ex- 
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tent does this employment of foreigners exist, that it would 
almost appear as if, instead of flying the stars and stripes, oUr 
vessels had flung out the signal — " No Americans need apply." 
But there is little encouragement, to a boy with any ambition, in 
the prospect afforded by the view of a life in which success de- 
pends upon a knowledge which, without special help, it takes 
many years to acquire, and these years to be conspicuous for their 
privations and lack of pecuniary compensation. For, while there 
is a great difference in the manner in which boys are put forward 
in different vessels, they are frequently kept for years at slush- 
ing, tarring, and light work aloft, varied by sweeping, swabbing, 
and light work about decks. 

Oftentimes boys are never permitted to take the wheel at all, 
and are seldom put at any but the simplest jobs and the most 
inferior duties. It is a common but mistaken notion, that to 
hand reef and steer alone make a sailor ; for, while an ordinary 
seaman should be competent to this extent, that which distinctly 
makes the able seaman is the ability he manifests at rigging work; 
and this working upon rigging is about the last thing to which a 
lad brought up at sea is put, and a knowledge of navigation is 
seldom gained or even sought after until they have become officers. 

Formerly, in the shipping of crews, considerable attention was 
paid to the matter of rating seamen, for the reason that, if a man 
was found wanting in capacity for the duty he had shipped to 
perform, it was thought to justify, on the part of the officers, 
frequent unpleasant reminders of the imposition practiced, and 
the step from ordinary to able seaman was often taken with 
some misgivings ; and, from a tendency rather to underrate than 
overrate their abilities, progress was slowly made. Disheartening 
as all this was to a boy, the present condition is even worse, for 
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the work necessary upon the vessel or rigging is usually done in 
port, and by people from on shore, and the standard of seaman- 
ship has thus been so much lowered that the craft of American 
seamen has, in more than one sense, to a great extent disap' 
peared ; so that the chief characteristics in many a crew of to-day. 
are their main strength and stupidity — while you may be certain 
they are all rated as able seamen. But the need of our merchant 
service is the intelligent boy's opportunity. Give to him the 
knowledge he can obtain in a two years' course at the ifew York 
Nautical School, and he not only possesses a foundation for the 
attainments of an accomplished master, but a skill which will 
render him at once available as a seaman, cause his services to be 
sought after, and insure his promotion. 

Wishing the School every success. 

We are yours very respectfully, 

G. D. S. Trask, I 

B. W. Wheelek, >■ CoTnmiMee. 

Wm. B. Ostrom, ) 

We, the undersigned, master mariners, also witnessed the Ex- 
amination referred to in foregoing report, and concur with the 
Committee throughout in the views therein expressed. 

Samuel Harding, 
Geo. a. Dearborn, 
o. p. mumford, 
Daniel Quig, 
A. Spencer, 
John Trbcartin, 
Francis A. Martin, 
Wm. a. Ellis, 
James Parker, 

William R. Diokinsok. 
New York, October 22, 1881. 
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EEPOET OF SURGEON. 

New York Nautical School Ship St. Maey's, ) 
New York City, ISth Octoler^ 1881. f 

Sib — During last March and April, four cases of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis occurred among the boys of this vessel. One 
resulted fatally in about sixty hours, two terminated in complete 
recovery, and one with loss of hearing in the right ear. They 
were all unusually violent in onset and course, each having been 
preceded by or complicated with acute articular rheumatism. 
The St. Mary's lay, during the whole winter and spring, along- 
side the wharf at the foot of East 23d street, almost in the 
heart of New York City, and the cases which appeared on board 
seem to have been part of a widespread epidemic of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, which prevailed at the time throughout the 
whole city. 

I am inclined to ascribe the origin largely to the prolonged 
severity of last winter, and the raw, rainy, backward spring 
which followed it, together with the wretched sanitary condition 
of our surroundings. 

On the 3d of last June, our eighth day out from New London, 
bound for Lisbon, one of our boys was washed overboard from 
the dolphin striker, where he had gone unobserved, in disobe- 
dience to positive and repeated orders, and was drowned. 

The above two deaths, one from epidemic disease, the other 
from accident, are aU that have taken place on board the St. 
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Marj's during the eight years she has been engaged in her pres- 
ent important work, and should not detract from her well-earned 
reputation for health and luck. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. W. Eoss, 
Swrgeon U. S. Navy. 

Captain Henbt Erben, U, 8. JVavy^ 

Commanding St. Marxfa^ 
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REPORT 



OF THE 



Principal of the Evening High School 



Evening High School, ) 

New York, April 5, 1881. ) 

To the Honorable the Boa/rd of Education: 

Gentlemen — I have tlie honor to present the following report 
of the work done in the Evening High School, during the 
fifteenth term, ending at the date of this report. 

The examination, registration and classification of applicants, 
for admission commenced on Monday evening, September 20th, 
and continued during the following two weeks. Sixteen hundred 
and eighty-eight students were admitted to membership ; nearly 
as many more were rejected, being unable to pass the required 
examination. The worl^ of these two weeks was done by the 
Principal and six assistants. On Monday evening, October 4th, 
the term proper commenced with an attendance of 1,577; all 
classification having been done during the preceding two weeks, 
we were prepared to commence instruction at once. 

The average attendance for the term of 120 nights, exclusive 
of all holidays, was 948. This is 108 less than the average 
attendance for the term of 1879-80, and this decrease is un- 
doubtedly attributable to two causes : First, to the unusually 
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long and inclement winter, whicli in its severity has surpassed 
that of any year since the school first went into operation in 
1866 ; and secondly, to the establishment of the Schools for 
Seniors. These schools, which your Honorable Board has so 
wisely provided, have been not only productive of great good 
to those young men who have attended them, but they have, 
in some measure, relieved the Evening High School of a class 
to whom, in previous years, we were reluctant to refuse admis- 
sion, and whose wants are better satisfied in these schools, by 
reason of the lower course of instruction prescribed for them. 
The setting apart of certain Evening Schools, from which boys 
are excluded and in which men find instruction suited to their 
requirements, is a very important step in the right direction, and 
one which must certainly add greatly to the usefulness of our 
evening school system. 

The average age of the students was nearly 21 years, the 
oldest being 55 and the youngest 14. There were 66 students 
who did not lose a single recitation by absence. 

The time of each evening, from 7 to 9 o'clock, is divided into 
two equal parts ; each instructor teaches two classes, one from 
7 to 8 o'clock, and another from 8 to 9 o'clock, thus enabling 
students to pursue two subjects of study without having them 
conflict with each other. The students are permitted to choose 
their instructors, and to select the study or stijdies they desire ; 
they are required to be present only when their classes are in 
session, it being optional with them whether they pursue one 
study or two ; a very large majority attend both hours. After a 
student has made his selection of study or studies, he cannot 
change the same without the permission of the Principal. Each 
member is furnished with a card of admission, a programme of 
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study, and a printed copy of the rules and regulations of the 
school. 

Students who have made satisfactory improvement in their 
studies, and who have not been absent more than fifteen nights, 
are entitled to certificates, and those who receive three annual 
certificates are entitled to diplomas; 361 certificates and 61 
diplomas were awarded at the close of the term. 

Table showing the studies^ the average attendance^ the number of 
instructors^ and the average age of the students in each study. 



STTJDIES. 



Average 
Attendance. 



Latin, History and Political Science. . . : 
JEteading and Declamation, 3 ev's w'k. . 
English Grammar and Composition . . . | 

German 

French 

Sp ani sh 

Architectural and Mechanical Drawing 

Free-hand Drawing 

Penmanship 

Phonography 

Mathematics 



Arithmetic 



Book-keeping , 

Chemistry, one hour per evening. 
Anatomy and Physiology 



41 
51 

104 

120 

78 

58 

46 

96 

106 

84 

29 

268 

339 

12 

26 



Average Age 
of Students. 



20 
24 
22 
21 
24 
18 
20 
18 
17 
19 
19 
19 
18 
19 
26 
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LATIN, HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

The Latin Class met one hour each evening in the week. Its 
work embraced the nouns and the adjectives of the various de- 
clensions, the pronouns, the prepositions, the adverbs, the con- 
jugations of the verbs, the comparison of adjectives and adverbs, 
and the general rules relating to the same. Translations from 
Latin into English and from English into Latin were given by 
the students each evening. 

In history and political science, lectures, readings and expo- 
sitions were given on the following subjects : Law and Govern- 
ment ; Decentralization ; Kesponsibility of the Executive ; Political 
Parties ; Who Should Vote ; International Exchanges ; Free-trade 
and Protection. Conversations and debates on historical, eco- 
nomical and social subjects were also given. The class in these 
subjects met one hour each evening in the week. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

Swinton's Grammar was completed. Analysis and synthesis 
were fully explained and applied. Special attention was given 
to the correction of errors, and 2^ jpractuial knowledge of the sub- 
ject was imparted. Compositions were prepared by the students, 
read before the class, and criticised by its members and by the 
instructor. 

DRAWING. 

The work in architectural and mechanical drawing comprised 
descriptive geometry, the principles of linear perspective, the 
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orders of architecture, and the copying, enlarging, designing, and 
tinting of drawings of buildings and of machinery. 

The Free-hand Drawing Class was divided into four sections^ 
and was instructed as follows : 

First Section. — Geometric forms and simple ornament in out- 
line. 

Second Section. — Historic ornament, human head and figure 
in outline, with examples of shading. 

Third Section. — ^Historic ornament, human head and fiigure, 
crayon drawing in light and shade. 

Fourth Section. — ^Geometric solids and antique cast, crayon 
drawing in light and shade. 

Over eighty per cent of the students in the drawing classes 
were young men engaged in occupations in which a knowledge of 
the art of drawing is a necessity. The demand for articles which 
shall be not only useful, but ornamental as well, is increasing 
every year, and in consequence there is a corresponding demand 
for workmen versed in the principles of the art. Those who at- 
tended the public exhibition of drawings at the school building, 
on the evening of April 1st, must have been satisfied that the 
drawing classes are, in a measure, meeting this demand. 

reading and declamation. 

These classes met three times a week. The Reading Class read 
through Monroe's Sixth Reader twice, including the examples, 
introductory and elementary, and also read the best selections in 
the Etymological Reader. 
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In the Declamation Class, the usual practice was followed of 
hearing, each evening, recitations from students appointed the 
previous week, accompanied with critical remarks and individual 
drill of the speakers by the instructor. 

CHEMISTEY. 

Three hours in each week were occupied in giving proper in- 
struction in the theory of modem chemistry, respecting the most 
important elements as they occur in organic and in inorganic 
compounds. Two hours per week were given to the study of 
chemical reagents, their uses in the analysis of inorganic com- 
pounds, and also to the use of the blowpipe for chemical pur- 
poses. 

PENMANSHIP, ARirHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPINO. 

In penmanship the classes were thoroughly drilled in the Pay- 
son and Dunton systems, and particular attention was given to 
rapid writing. 

The classes in arithmetic completed the subject. The book- 
keeping classes finished single and double entry. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The work done was as f oUows : 

Algebra. — Through quadratics, with problems involving af- 
fected quadratics. 

Geometry. — Dr. Hunter's Plane Geometry, completed and re- 
viewed. 

Trigonometry. — Through Davies' Plane Trigonometry. 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 

The students in this subject were divided into two classes : 
First or Primary, and Second or Advanced. The work done is 
as follows : 

FiBST Class. — Principles of phonography, including all the 
contractions and expedients necessary in short-hand writing, the 
word- signs and sign-words of the "corresponding style" from 
Graham's Handbook ; also Graham's Standard Phonographic 

Reader completed, and translations from longhand to short- 
hand. 

Second Class. — Review of word-signs of "corresponding 
style" and phrase-writing taught thoroughly from Graham's 
Standard Phonogmphic Dictionary, word-signs and sign-words 
of "reporting style," all taught from Handbook, ending with 
dictation and writing in shorthand. Graham's Standard Second 
Reader was translated from the beginning to the end. 

anatomy, and physiology. 

These classes pursued the usual course of instruction. Com- 
mencing with anatomy, they studied the osseous, ligamentous, 
muscular and nervous systems ; the respiratory, digestive, urinary 
and circulatory apparatuses, and the organs of special sense. 

In physiology, the functions and workings of the various 
organs composing the systems and apparatuses above mentioned 
were carefully taught, together with their relations and bearings 
upon one another. 
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In conjunction with anatomy and physiology, the subject of 
hygiene, as it relates to individuals and communities, was studied. 
Instruction was also given in the treatment of ordinary accidental 
injuries, and their proper management before the arrival of the 
physician. 

GEBMAN. 

The First Class completed forty-two lessons in Comfort's First 
Book, and was carefully taught the German pronunciation, the 
declensions of the article, the noun, the adjective and the pronoun ; 
the conjugation of verbs, both of the weak and of the strong con- 
jugation, and including the auxiliary verbs of mood ; the use of 
prepositions and the arrangement of words in sentences. The 
German exercises were translated into English, and the English 
exercises into German ; most of the latter were also rendered in 
writing. The first thirty-five pages of Ahn's First German 
Reader were read by the class, in order to give additional prac- 
tice in pronunciation. 

' The Second Class nearly completed Comfort's First Book, and 
was drilled in some of the exercises in Schulte's German Course. 
The work of the First Class was carefully reviewed. The Ger- 
man exercises were translated into English, and the English into 
German. 

Section second, from page 25 to page 47, of Ahn's First Ger- 
man Reader, was read and translated into English. 

The Third Class completed Schulte's German Course, thor- 
oughly reviewed the grammar, and devoted considerable time to 
conversations and compositions in German. 
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FRENCH. 

The First Class completed and reviewed Duffet's French 
Grammar. Both auxiliaries and the four conjugations in the dif- 
ferent forms were committed to memory, and a few of the prin- 
cipal irregular verbs were conjugated. Ample opportunities 
were afforded for the construction of sentences and for colloquial 
practice in French. Twenty-seven anecdotes in Fivas' French 
Reader were read and translated, accompanied with explanations 
and applications of the rules of grammar. 

The Second Class thoroughly reviewed the work of the First 
Class, and completed Duffet's Course, Part II. 

SPANISH. 

First Section. — Through seventeen lessons of De '^omos' 
Method; conjugation of the regular verbs; composition and 
translation. . 

Second Section. — Through thirty-five lessons of De Tomos' 
Method ; conjugation of the regular and the iiregular verbs ; 
composition and translation. 

Third Section. — Through fifty-four lessons of De Tomos' 
Method ; conversations ; reading and translation of Iriarte's 
Fables. 

prizes and prizemen. 

Tlie Tiffany & Co. Prize (gold medal), for greatest improve- 
ment in drawing from antique cast, was awarded to 

Elmer W. Fiero. 
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The Mitchell, Vance & Co. Prize (bronzes), for greatest im- 
provement in drawing ornament^ was awarded to 

Addison Hoyle. 

Faber First Prize (drawing instruments), for greatest improve- 
ment in drawing humcm Jiead^ was awarded to 

Albeet Stoheee. 

Faber Second Prize (drawing instruments), for improvement 
in drawing human Jiead^ was awarded to 

E. Deckeet. 

Honorable mention is made of 

D. Mayee Drawing antique cast. 

Albeet E. Walkee " ornament. 

Chaeles E. Hill " human head. 

Instructor's Prize (gold medal), for the best architectural and 
the best mechanical drawing — one specimen of each — was award- 
ed to 

Eenest a. Eabenee. 

The Knoedler Prize (box of colors), for next best architectural 
drawing, was awarded to 

Heney Mullee. 

Honorable mention is made of 

Alfeed Shaep Arch, drawing. 

John Tienken " " 

GUSTAVE HOYEE Mcch. " 

William Kuch " " 

Feedeeick Hoehl " " 
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Instructor's First Prize (Bartholow's Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics), for excellence in chemistry, was awarded to 

James Bailey. 

Instructor's Second Prize (Orton's Comparative Zoology), for 
excellence in chemistry, was awarded to 

Edward C. Titus. 

Instructor's Prize (gold medal), for excellence in anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene, was awarded to 

John G. Jordan. 

1 take pleasure in reporting that the instructors have worked 
faithfully and well, and that the students have been gentlemanly, 
punctual and studious. 

My thanks are due, and are most cheerfully given, to the Com- 
mittee on Evening Schools, for many acts of kindness shown in 
the discharge of their important duties, and for the interest they 
have taken in the success of the institution. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JARED S. BABCOCK, 

Principal. 
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COLLEGIATE CALENDAR 
Foe 1881-82. 



1881. 


Sept. 


14. 


Nov. 


8. 


Nov. 


24. 


Dec. 


24. 


<» 


31. 


1883. 


Jan. 


16. 


Jan. 


27. 


Jan. 


30. 


Feb. 


22. 


April 


14. 


April 


29. 


May 


6. 


May 


26. 


May 


30. 


June 


1. 



Wednesday. — Commencement of the First Collegiate Term. 
Tuesday. — Election Day. 
Thursday. — Thanksgiving Day. 
Saturday. — Winter Vacation commences. 
" ** ** ends. 

Monday. — Review Examination of Students. 

Friday. — Examination ends. 

Monday. — Commencement of Second Collegiate Term. 

Wednesday. — Celebration of Washington's Birthday. 

Friday. — Good Friday. 

Saturday. — Spring Vacation commences. 
** Spring Vacation ends. 

Friday. — Second Term ends. 

Tuesday. — Decoration Day. 

Thursday. — Examination of Candidates for Admission com- 
mences. 
June 8. Thiirsday. — ^Examination of Students for Advancement com- 
mences. 
June 16. Friday. — Examination of Students for Advancement closes. 
June 23. — Friday. — Kelly Debate. 
June 26. Monday. — Prize Speaking. 
June 29. Thursday. — Commencement. 
June 30. Friday. — Summer Vacation commences. 
Sept. 12. Tuesday. — Summer Vacation ends. 
Sept. 18. Wednesday. — Commencement of the First Collegiate Term. 
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REPORT. 



To the Regents of the Unwersity of ths State of New York : 

The Trustees of the College of the City of New York submit 
the following Report for the Collegiate year ending on the 30th 
day of June, 1881, containing a just and true statement of facts, 
showing the progress and condition of the College during and at 
the close of the year, in respect to the several subject matters fol- 
lowing, viz. : 

I. — Trustees. 

The following is a list of the Trustees of the College, with 
their respective places of residence, who held office the 30th day 
of June, 1881 : 

Stephen A. Walker, Ghairman, 

William Dowd 30 West 52d street. 

Jacob D. Vermilye 260 Fourth avenue. 

Charles Place 136 West 125th street. 

Isaac Bell 26 West 22d street. 

William H. Wickham 338 Lexington avenue. 

Julius Katzenberg 225 East 52d street. 

Thaddeus Moriarty. 140 Henry street. 

Ruf us G. Beardslee 47 West 55th street. 

Eugene Kelly 43 West 51st street. 

James Flynn Stevens House, Broadway. 

Henry E. Pellew 9 East 35th street. 

Bernard Amend 95 East 4th street. 

Hubbard G. Stone Boulevard near West 60th st. 
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♦William Wood 4 West 18th street. 

Stephen A. Walker 8 East 80th street. 

David Wetmore 119 Lexington avenue. 

Henry P. West 155 Grand street. 

Ferdinand Traud 115 East 83d street. 

Edward C. Donnelly Manhattanville. 

Gilbert H. Crawford 229 Broadway. 

Fred^k W. Devoe Fordham. 

Alexander 8. Webb 15 Lexington avenue. 

The following Trustees served until the expiration of their term 
of oflSce, January 1, 1881 : 

B. F. Watson 814 Lexington avenue. 

Benj. F. Manierre 26 West 24th street. 

Lawrence D. Kiernan, Secrctaiy of 

the Board of Trustees 836 East 35th street. 



During the Collegiate year the Board of Trustees held five 
stated, two special, and one adjourned meetings, duly convened, 
for the transaction of business. 

II. — NUMBEB AND DeSOEIPTION OF PeOFESSOESHIPS. 

The Professorships in the College during the past year were 
the following : 

1. A Professor of Philosophy. 

2. A Professor of English Language and Literature. 

3. A Professor of Latin Language and Literature. 

4. A Professor of Greek Lanoruaofe and Literature. 

5. A Professor of French Language and Literature. 

6. A Professor of German Language and Literature. 



* Vice Charles J. Nehrbas, resigned. 
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7. A Professor of Spanish Language and Literature^ 

8. A Professor of History and Belles-Lettres. 

9. A Professor of Pure Mathematics. 

10. A Professor of Applied Mathematics. 

11. A Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

12. A Professor of Natural History, Physiology, and Hygiene* 

13. A Professor of Descriptive Geometry and Drawing. 

14. A Professor of Architecture and the Arts of Design* 

in. — Faculty aio) other Officerb. 

The Faculty of the College consisted of the President and 
thirteen Professors ; the other persons charged with the duty of 
giving instruction daring the year were one Emeritus Professor 
and nineteen Tutoi*s. 

The instruction in the Sub-Freshman Class required the entire 
time of fourteen Tutors. 



The following list shows the names of all persons employed in 
the College during the year, and the salaries paid to each of 
them. 

Alexander Stewai-t Webb, LL.D., President f7,500 00 

Jean Roemer, LL.D., Professor of French Language and Liter- 
ature 4,500 00 

Agustin Jos6 Morales, LL.D., Professor of Spanish Language 

and Literature 3,000 00 

Charles Edward Anthon, LL.D., Professor of History and 

Belles-Lettres 4,500 00 

Robert Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry 

and Physics 4,500 00 

Adolph Werner, M.S., Professor of German Language aud Liter- 
ature 4,500 00 
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John Christopher Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Natural 

History and Physiology $4,500 00 

Alfred George Compton, A.M., Professor of Mechanics, Astron- 
omy and Engineering 4,500 00 

Charles Q. Herbermann, Ph.D., Professor of Latin Language 

and Literature, and Librarian 4,500 00 

David B. Scott, Ph.D., Professor of English Language and Lit- 
erature 4,500 00 

Solomon Woolf, A.M., Professor of Descriptive Geometry and 

Drawing 4,500 00 

Russel Sturgis, A.M., Professor of Architecture and the Arts of 

Design 

George H. Newcomb, Ph.D., Professor of Moral and Intellectual 

Philosophy 4,500 00 

FitzGerald Tisdill, Jr., A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature 4,500 00 

James Weir Mason, A.M., Professor of Pure Mathematics 4,500 00 

Gerard us Beekman Docharty, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 2,500 00 

George Washington Huntsman, A.M., '' ** 333 32 

Jesse A. Spencer, S.T.D., ** " 2,000 00 

Benjamin Arad Sheldon, Ph.D., Tutor in Mathematics 2,375 00 

Casimir Fabregou, A.M. , Tutor in French 2,375 00 

Asa W. Wilkinson, M.D., Tutor, Assistant in Laboratory 2,375 00 

William Stratford, A.M., M.D., Ph.D., Tutor 2,375 00 

Ernest Fiston, A.M., Tutor in French 2,375 00 

Eustace Whipple Fisher, A.M., M.D., Tutor in English 481 58 

William Q. McGuckin, A.B., LL.B., Tutor 2,375 00 

John R. Sim, A.B., Tutor 2,375 00 

Charles A. Walworth, LL.B., Tutor in Book-keeping, Phonog- 
raphy, etc 2,375 00 

Benjamin F. Willson, Tutor in Book-keeping, etc 600 00 

John H. Weddell, A.M., Tutor 2,279 18 

William H. Kenyon, A-B., Tutor 345 83 

Vernon M. Davis, A.M., LL.B., Tutor 1,500 00 
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Maurice Rapp, A.B., LL.B., Tutor $1,500 00 

Leigh H. Hunt, B.S., M.D., Tutor 1,350 00 

Lewis Sayre Burchard, A.B., LL.B., Tutor 1,000 00 

Julius C. Morgenthau, A.B., Tutor .' 1,000 00 

William W. Smith, B.S., LL.B., Tutor 1,000 00 

Henry P. Johnston, A.B., LL.B., Tutor in History and Belles- 

Lettres 2,000 00 

George C. Hollerith, B.S., Tutor 1,000 00 

Charles Rae Smith, Tutor 1,500 00 

Joseph Francis Mulqueen, A.B., Tutor : 620 00 

Robert W. Cana, Registrar and Deputy Librarian 1,750 00 

Henry Mayell, Secretary 1,300 00 

lyin Sickels, M.S., Curator 1,000 00 

John Bonney, Janitor 1,200 00 

Dennis Leavy, Janitor and Engineer 1,200 00 

Michael Bonney, Assistant Janitor 725 00 

John Bell, Janitor 1,000 00 

James Reed, Engineer 833 34 

Laboratory Boy "... 240 00 

IV. — ^Number of Students. 

The whole number of students, undergraduates in said College, 

during said year, was 1,109 

Whole number in the four Collegiate Classes 603 

" ** " Sub-Freshman Class 439 

** ** " Commercial Class 298 

Left or dismissed from Sub-Freshman and Commercial Classes, for 

various reasons 218 

Left or dismissed from the four Collegiate Classes, for various 

reasons 142 

Graduated June 23, 1881 48 

During the Collegiate year, leave of absence was granted to 
sixty students on the ground of ill health. 
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V. — Classification of Students fob ensuing yeab. 

1. In the Senior Class 48 

2. In the Junior Class 70 

3. In the Sophomore Class 184 

4. In the Freshman Class 180 

5. In the Sub-Freshman Class 411 

In the Sub-Freshman Class, one year course 261 

Total 1,094 

VI. — ^Academic Degrees. 

The following are the names of those who received Academic 
Degrees at the last Commencement : 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Frederick Albert Bacon, Robert Nelson Kenyon, 

Theodore Beran, Julius Lichtenstein, ♦ 

Edmund Bittiner, George Roe Lockwood, Jr., 

Edmund A. Boas, Alexander George McAdie, 

Ogden Doremus Budd, John Joseph McCormick, 

Mark Casper, Alexander Harris McKinney, 

Moses Esberg, Daniel Hoffmann Martin, 

Daniel Einhorn, William Edwin Cox Mayer, 

Leo Ettinger, William H. Nammack, 

Edwin Jackson Freedman, William Morrow Knox Olcott, 

William Warren Giles, John Joseph O'Reilly, 

Frederick George Hunt, Ascher I. Piddian, 

James W. Hyde, Moses Weinman, 

Adolph Worms. 
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BACHELORS OF SCIENCES. 

Herman Aaron, Aurelius Ellas Mestre, 

John Baumeister, William A. Newton, 

Abram Brothers, Frank Kendall Perkins, 

Edward Peter Carroll, Edwin 8. Popper, 

Louis Nathan Gross, George Riedeman, 

George Haas, Frederick Roeser, 

Frederick Albert Happy, Herman Schroeder, 

Moses Kakeles, Edward Walmsley Stitt, 

Richard Brook Lunn, Albert Ulmann, 

John J. McNulty, Edward Bulkley Wells. 

MASTERS OF AETS. 

Vernon M. Davis, A.B., LL.B., of the Class of 1876. 
Benjamin W. Palmer, A.B., M.D., of the Class of 1876. 
Alfred Jaretzki, A.B., of the Class of 1878. 
J. Walter Wood, A.B., M.D., of the Class of 1878. j 

VII. — College Terms and Sessions. 

There were two College Terms. The First Term began on 
the second Wednesday of September, and ended on the twenty- 
fourth of January. The Second Term began on the twenty- 
seventh of January, and ended on the twenty-third of May. 

VIII. — Subjects and Courses of Study. 

Students entering College may select either the Classical or the 
Scientific Course. Each of these courses is completed in five 
years. They are the same in the departments of English, Phi- 
losophy, and History. To the end of the Sophomore year, they 
differ only in the languages studied. In the Classical Course the 
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Latin and Greek, and in the Scientific, the French and German 
or Spanish languages are taught : the Greek in the one course, 
and the German or Spanish in the other, commencing with the 
Freshman year. 

In the Junior year students of the Classical Course may choose 
the Calculus in place of Philosophy. 

In the Senior year students of the Classical Course choose- 
either the French, German, or Spanish language in addition to 
Latin and Greek ; students of the Scientific Course may choose 
Latin instead of German or Spanish. 

In the Scientific Course students study Calculus and the Ap- 
plied Mathematics during the Junior and Senior years. They 
have no choice in regard to language, except as between Latin 
and German or Spanish during the Senior year. 

In addition to the above, there is a Post-Graduate Course of 
Civil Engineering, in which instruction is given after College 
hours ; and also a Commercial Course for such students as desire 
it, and intend to remain one year only. The following are the 
subjects studied in each year : 



SUB-FRESHMAN CLASS.— CLASSICAL COURSE. 

FIRST TERM — SEPT., 1880, TO FEb'y, 1881. 

Latin. — Harkness' Grammar. Etymology and selections from 
the Syntax, with written exercises. Caesar's Commentaries, 
Book I, Chap. 1 -7, with explanation and review. Five hours 
per week. 

MkgUsh. — Higher English Grammar. Poetical Extracts. 
Three hours per week. 
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Mathematics, — Docharty's Algebra, to Art. 116, page 175. 
Five hours per week. 

Natural History. — Lessons and recitations in Human Anatomy 
and Physiology. The Osseous, Muscular, Digestive, and Circu- 
latory Systems. Text-Book: Draper's Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, to page 82. Two hours per week. 

Physics, — Lectures were delivered twice a week to each stu- 
dent, but owing to the size of the class it was necessary to divide 
it ; consequently eight lectures were given weekly. 

The lectures were copiously illustrated with experiments in 
the departments of Heat, Light, Electricity, Galvanism, Electro- 
Magnetism, etc. 

The students were required to take full notes of these lectures, 
and said notes were examined at the close of each term. 

Drawvag, — From the fiat geometrical and ornamental work, 
and elementary perspective from round. Three hours per week. 

SECOND TEEM — FROM FEB'y TO JULY, 1881. 

Latin, — Harkness' Grammar, review of the Etymology and 
completion of the important parts of the Syntax, with written 
exercises ; Caesar's Commentaries, Book IV, Chap. 1-16, Book 
VI, Chap. 13-29, with constant review and explanation. Five 
hours per week. 

^^ZiM.— Poetical extracts. Training on the English sentence. 
Abbott's How to Write Clearly. Three hours per week. 

Mathematics, — Docharty's Algebra, to Arithmetical Progres- 
sion, page 200. Geometry, beginning and finishing First and 
Second Books. Five hours per week. 
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Natural History. — Human Anatomy, continued — Secretion 
and Excretion, Kespiration, Animal Heat. The Nervous System, 
and the senses of Toucli, Taste, Smell and Hearing. Text-Book : 
Draper's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, from page 82 to 
page 198. Two hours per week. 

Physics. — Same as First Term, with the addition of a written 
examination on the aforesaid subjects. 

Drawing. — Course of the First Term continued. 



SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

FIRST TERM FROM SEPT., 1880, TO FEB'y, 1881. 

The same as in Classical Course ; only, instead of Latin, the 
students took French, as, follows : Vannier's Pronunciation ; 
Kobertson's Grammar, regular verbs, conjugated in sentences. 
Five hours per week. 

SECOND TERM FROM FEB'y TO JULY, 1881. 

French. — Robertson's Grammar, regular verbs, conjugated in 
sentences ; Roomer's Polyglot Reader, first part ; translation from 
French into English, with application of Grammar; Roomer's 
Elementary Reader. Five hours per week. 

• 

COMMERCIAL COtJRSE. 

FIRST TERM ^FROM SEPT., 1880, TO FEB'y, 1881. 

French. — Vannier's Pronunciation ; Robertson's Grammar, 
regular verbs conjugated in sentences. Five hours per week. 
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Or, 

German. — Grammar. Parts 1 aDd 2 of Fischer's AhD. Five 
hours per week. 

Or, 

Spcmish. — Ollendorff's Grammar; selections from page 9 to 
236, 557 ; Morales' Reader, translation, 51 to 143 ; Butler's 
Phrases, 56 to 148. Exercise and practice in writing commercial 
letters and reading. Five hours per week. 

English, — As in First Term, Collegiate Course. 

Mathematics, — Docharty's Algebra, to Art. 110. Fairbank's 
Commercial Arithmetic, selected parts, including Metric System., 
Stocks and Commission, and Equation of Payments. Five hours 
per week. 

Physics, — As in Collegiate Course. 

Book-keeping^ Phonography^ Penmanship, — Mayhew's Uni- 
versity Book-keeping and Packard's Manual ; three hours per 
week. Munson's Complete Phonography ; three hours per week. 
Penmanship ; one hour per week. 

SECOND TERM — ^FROM FEB'y TO JULY, 1881. 

French, — Robertson's Grammar, irregular verbs conjugated in 
sentences ; Roemer's Polyglot Reader, first part ; translation 
from French into English, with application of Grammar ; Roo- 
mer's Elementary Reader. Five hours per week. 

Or, 

German, — Grammar continued. Part 3 of Fischer's Ahn. 

22 
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The English-German exercises were written. Eeader, 13 pages. 
Several poems memorized. Five hours per week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Ollendorff's Grammar, through. Morales' Reader, 
translation, page 143 to 188. Iriarte's Fables, from page 7 to 40. 
Moratin's Comedy, page 147 to 174. Butler's Phrases, page 173 
to 185. Exercises and practice in writing commercial letters. 
Five hours per week. 

English, — As in Second Term, Collegiate Course. 

Mathematics, — Docharty's Geometry, three Books. Five hours 
per week. 

Book'Jceepingj Phonography^ Penmanship. — Instruction as in 
First Term, continued. 

FRESHMAN CLASS.— CLASSICAL COURSE. 

FIRST TERM — FROM SEPT., 1880, TO FEB'y, 1881. 

Latin. — Andrews' Sallust ; Catiline, Chap. 5-34, and 51-52 
inclusive, with frequent reviews ; Latin Prose Composition ; 
Harkness' Latin Grammar. Three hours per week. 

Greek. — Goodwin's Greek Grammar. Etymology entire, with 
constant reviews, written exercises, and part of the Syntax. 
Three hours per week. 

English Literature. — Graham's English Synonyms. One hour 
per week. 

History and Belles-Lettres. — Freeman's General Sketch of 
History, page 1 to 199. Three hours per week. 
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Mathematics. — Docharty's Algebra, from Arithmetical Pro- 
gression to page 267- Docharty's Geometry, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 
6th Books. Five hours per week. 

Nattiral History, — Anatomy and Physiology, continued; 
Nature and Properties of Light ; the Sense of Vision ; Kepro- 
duction in Plants and Animals ; the Course of Human life ; 
Hygiene; Text-Book: Draper's Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, from page 198 to 292. Also, a short Course of Lec- 
tures on Botany. Two hours per week. 

Drawim^g. — Descriptive Geometry and its Applications. Three 
hours per week. 

SECOND TERM FROM FEB'y TO JULY, 1881. 

Latin, — Cicero, Oration for Archias and First against Catiline 
in full ; review ; Latin Prose Composition ; Latin Prosody ; 
Harkness' Latin Grammar. Three hours per week. 

Greek, — Goodwin's Xenophon's Anabasis, Book I, Ch. 1 and 
2 ; Etymology reviewed and Syntax finished. Written exercises. 
Three hours per week. 

English Literatv/re. — Graham's English Synonyms. One hour 
per week. 

History and BelleS'Lettres, —Freeman's General Sketch, page 
199 to 367, end of the book and general review. Three hours 
per week. 

Mathematics. — Docharty's Geometry, 7th and 8th Books. 
Docharty's Pla.ne Trigonometry and Mensuration. Five hours 
per week. 
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Natural History. — ^Zoology : Lectures and Kecitations there- 
on ; General Divisions of the Animal Kingdom and Methods of 
Classification ; Study of the families and prominent genera of 
Mammalia, Placentalia, and Implacentalia, finished. Two hours 
per week. 

Drawmg, — Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. Three hours 
per week. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

FmST TEBM — ^FSOM SEPT., 1880, TO FEB'y, 1881. 

The same as in Classical Course, but instead of Latin and 
Greek, the students took the French, and German or Spanish 
Language, as follows : 

French. — Roomer's Second Reader, with logical and gram- 
matical analysis ; Roomer's Polyglot Reader, 1st part retranslated 
into French. Three hours per week. 

German. — ^Eysenbach's Grammar, Lessons I- VI. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Ollendorff's Grammar, page 9 to 55 — 419 to 524. 
Morales' Reader, translation from page 62 to 77. Butler's 
Phrases, from p. 138 to 148, and reading. Two hours per week. 

English^ Math^maUcs^ History and Belles-Lettres^ am,d Natu- 
ral History. — ^As in Classical Course. 

Descriptive Geometry. Four hours per week. 
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8ECX)ND TERM — FROM FEB'y TO JULY, 1881. 

French, — ^Roemer's Second Reader, with logical and grammati- 
cal analysis; Roemer's Polyglot Reader, 2d part, retranslated 
into French. Three hours per week. 

Oerman. — Eysenbach, Lessons VII-XII. Two hours per 
week. 

Spomish, — Ollendorflfs Grammar, selections, from page 55 to 
114, 454 to 537. Morales' Reader, translation from page 77 to 
143. Iriarte's Fables, page 7 to 20. Moratin's Comedy, page 
147 to 159. Butler's Phrases, page 183 to 185. Two hours per 
week. 

English^ Mathematics^ Natural History^ History, — As in 
Classical Course. 

Drawing, — Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. Four hours 
per week. 



SOPHOMORE CLASS.— CLASSICAL COURSE. 

FIRST TERM ^FROM SEPT., 1880, TO FEB'y, 1881. 

Latin, — Virgil's ^neid, Book Seventh to line 600, with ex- 
planatory lectures and constant reviews. Latin Prosody. Latin 
Prose Composition. Harkness' Latin Grammar. Two hours 
per week. 

Greek. — Goodwin's Xenophon's Anabasis ; Book First, Ch. I, 
II, III, IV, V. Goodwin's Grammar reviewed entire. Twelve 
exercises in Greek Prose Composition. Three hours per week. 
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English Literature. — Clark's Elements of the English Lan- 
goage. Three hours per week. 

History and Belles-Lettres. — Thompson's History of England? 
pages 35 to 127. Day's Art of Discourse, page 39 to 159. Four 
hours per week. Three English compositions. 

Mathematics. — Docharty's Spherical Trigonometry, Surveying 
and Navigation entire. Three hours per week. 

Philosophy. — Deductive Logic ; Jevons' Lessons, 200 pages, 
with exercises, oral and written. Two hours per week. 

Drawing. — From the round; ornament and architectural 
forms. Three hours per week. 

SECOND TERM — ^FROM FEb'y TO JULY, 1881. 

Latin. — ^Lincoln's Livy, 30 chapters of Book XXI, with ex- 
planatory lectures; review; Latin Prose Composition; Latin 
Prosody ; Latin Grammar. Three hours per week. 

Greek. — Anthon's Xenophon's Memorabilia, Book I, Chaps. I, 
II, lY, V ; Bk. II, Ch. IV ; Bk. lY, Ch. Y. Twelve exercises 
in Greek Prose Composition. Three hours per week. 

English Literature. — Shaw's English Literature. Three hours 
per week. 

Mathematics. — Docharty's Analytical Geometry. Three houxs 
per week. 

History and B^Ues- Lett/res. — ^Thompson's History of Eng- 
land, page 127 to end of book. Day's Art of Discourse, page 
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159 to 302. Three English compositions. Four hours per 
week. 

Philosophy. — Logic : Jevons' Lessons, 80 pages ; Ethics — 
Origin of Virtue ; Moral Ideas ; Nature of Moral Agency and 
the Theistic Argument ; Alexander's Moral Science. Two hours 
per week. 

Drawing. — From the round; ornament and human form. 
Three hours per week. 



SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

FIRST TERM — FROM SEPT., 1880, tO FEB'y, 1881. 

The same as in Classical Course, but instead of Latin and 
Greek, French, and German or Spanish were studied, as follows : 

French. — Sadler's Petit Cours de Versions, Roomer's Second 
Reader, oral resume of parts read in Freshman Class. Two 
hours per week. 

German. — Eysenbach's Grammar, Lessons I- VIII ; Whitney's 
Reader, 40 pages. Three hours per week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Ollendorff's Grammar, from page 114 to 271, 467 
to 481. Quintana's (Vidas de Espatioles Celebres) from page 1 
to 65 (El Cid Guzman and Roger de Lauria). Pizarro's Phrases, 
from page 113 to 146. Dictation and Reading. Three hours 
per week. 

English Literature^ Philosophy^ Mathematics^ Histotyj 
Drawvng. — As in Classical Course. 
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SECOND TERM — FBOM FEB'y TO JULY, 1881. 

French. — Sadler's Petit Cours de Versions; Erckmann-Clia- 
trian, Le Consent, with oral and written resume ; Moliere's Lea 
Femmes Savautes ; Racine, Esther. Two hours per week. 

Oennan. — Eysenbach, Lessons IX-XV. Header, 38 pages. 
Three hours per week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Ollendorff's Grammar, from page 261 to 539, with 
omissions (complete). Quintana's Lives, page 20 to 77 ; His- 
toria de Espafia, page 1 to 73 ; Pizarro's Phrases, page 146 to 
167; Translation into Spanish from English authors ; Dictation 
and Reading. Three hours per week. 

English Literature^ Philosophy^ Mathematics^ History^ 
Drawing. — As in Classical Course. 

JUNIOR CLASS.— CLASSICAL COURSE. 

FIRST TERM — SEPT., 1880, TO FEB'y, 1881. 

Zt^^m.— Horace's Odes, Bk. I, 1, 2, 4, 10, 11, 12, 14, 22, 24, 
29, 31, 32, 36, 37; Bk. II, 2, 6, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18 ; Bk. Ill, 
6, 8, 11, 13, 14, 16, 21, 24, 29 ; Bk. IV, 4, 5, 8, 9, 15 ; Epodes, 7, 
9, 13 ; Tacitus' Agricola, and the general part of the Germania, 
with explanatory lectures and review ; Latin Prose Composition ; 
Horatian Metres ; Latin Grammar. Four hours per week. 

Oreek. — Demosthenes' Philippic I, Olynthice I, entire, with 



explanations, historical, geographical and grammatical. Twelve 
exercises in Greek Prose Composition. Three hours per 
^week. 

English Literature, — Shaw's English Literature, with lectures. 
Two hours per week. 

Philosophy J^ — ^Public Law — Cooley's Principles of Constitu- 
tional Law, Kent ; International Law. Occasional lectures. Three 
hours per week. 

Mathematics, — Differential Calculus, 107 pages, to Evolutes 
and Involutes. Three hours per week. 

Applied Mathematics. — Lectures twice a week through the 
year on Mechanics, Acoustics, Optics, and Astronomy, and reci- 
tations in the same once a week. 

History and Belles-Lettres. — Original Orations. 

Chemical Physics. — Three lectures were delivered each week, 
illustrated by experiments and charts ; demonstrations of the 
practical application of these themes were made. 

The students were obliged to take full notes of these lectures, 
and said notes were examined at the close of each lecture. Stu- 
dents were also examined orally during the first quarter of the 
hour devoted to these themes. 

Natural History. — Zoology continued : Lectures and Recita- 
tions on Aves, Keptilia, Batrachia, and Pisces completed ; Sub- 
Kingdoms, Articulata, Mollusca, Radiata, and Protozoa also com- 
pleted. Two hours per week. 

•Philosophy. Political and Social Science has been substitnted for Mental 
Science in the order of studies for the Junior Class, Mental Science being 
transferred to the course for the Senior Class. 
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Architecture and the Arts of Design. — Practical Instruction in 
Architectural Industrial Drawing, Working Drawings of Parts 
of Buildings. Definition and use of Architectural Terms. Lec- 
tures on the laws and customs of buildings in the United States. 
Three hours per week ; no text-books. 



SECOND TERM — FROM FEB'y TO JULY, 1881. 

Latin. — Horace's Satires, Bk. I, 1, 3, 6, 9. Bk. II, 4, 5, 7, 8. 
Epistles, Bk. I, 1, 6, 11, with illustrative lectures and re- 
view. Latin Prose Composition and Grammar. Four hours 
per week. 

Greek. — Owen's Homer's Odyssey; Books VI, VII, VIII, to v. 
133, with full explanations of dialectic forms ; Homeric syntax, 
and lectures on the Homeric question ; Greek PrOse Composition, 
twelve exercises. Three hours per week. 

English Literature. — Shaw's new English Literature, com- 
pleted, together with lectures and class criticisms on English 
authors. Two houra per week. 

Applied Mathematics. — Instruction in First Term, continued. 

History and Belles-Lettres. — Original Orations. 

Philosophy. — Political Economy, Bowen's Political Economy, 
350 pages. Several lectures on Money and Finance, etc. Three 
hours per week. 

Mathematics. — Finish Docharty's Differential and Integral 
Calculus. 
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Natural History. — Determinative Mineralogy, Methods of 
Blowpipe Analysis, with practical study of their application ; 
Actual Examination or Analysis of numerous specimens of Ores 
and Minerals. Practical instruction and explanation twice a week. 

Chemical Physics. — Same as First Term. 

Architecture and the Arts of Design. — The course of the First 
Term continued ; Working Drawings of whole buildings. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

FIRST TERM— FROM SEPT., 1880, TO FEB^Y, 1881. 

The students in this course, instead of Latin and Greek, studied 
Grerman and Spanish, as follows : 

German. — Masius' Third Reader, 54: pages ; Eysenbaeh, Les- 
sons XV-XXIII. Five hours per week. 

Or, 

Spam,ish. — Sales' Grammar, selections from page 25 to 323; 
Moratin's Comedies, selections from page 182 to 286 ; Don 
Quixote, page 1 to 55 ; translation into Spanish from English 
authors ; Spanish Versification ; Reading, Composition, and 
Dictation. Five hours per week. 

English LiteraturCy Philosophy j Mathematics^ Natural His- 
tory ^ Physics. — Same as in Classical Course. 

Applied Mathematics. — ^Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics, page 
1 to 340, with omissions. Lectures. 

Architecture. — As in Classical Course. 
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SECOND TERM — ^FROM FEB'y TO JULY, 1881. 

Gei^man, — Wallenstein, complete; several passages memor- 
ized. Eysenbach, Lessons XXIV-XXXI. Five hours per 
week. 

Or, 

Spanish, — Sales' Grammar, selections from page 122 to 369 
(complete) ; Don Quixote, from page 230 to 314 ; Moratin's 
Comedies, from page 3 to 47 (El viejo y la Nina) ; Translation 
into Spanish from English authors ; Dictation, Spanish Versifica- 
tion, and Heading; Spanish Composition. Five hours per 
week. 

English Literature^ Philosophy^ Mathematics^ Naimral His- 
tory^ Physics, — Same as in Classical Course. 

Applied Mathematics, — Instruction in First Term continued. 
Architecture, — As in Classical Course. 



SENIOR CLASS— CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Note. — The students of the Ancient Course take either French, German or 
Spanish, as they may elect, during their Senior year. 

FIBST TERM FROM SEPT., 1880, TO FEB'y, 1881. 

Latin, — ^Plautus' Captives, with lectures on the Koman 
drama and the meters of the Comedians, and reviews ; Cicero's 
Academica, 18 pages, with explanatory lectures; 8 chaps, of 
Crutwell's History of Roman Literature. Three hours per 
week. 
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Cheek. — Herodotus' Battle of Thermopylae ; Thucydides' Fu- 
neral Oration of Pericles; Lectures on the Greek historians; 
Euripides' Alcestis, 600 lines, with lectures on the Greek 
Theater, with particular reference to Alcestis. Three hours per 
week. 

French. — Vannier's Pronunciation ; Robertson's Grammar, 25 
lessons, regular and irregular verbs : Koemer's Polyglot Reader, 
Part I ; Koemer's Elementary Reader. Five hours per week. 

Or, 

German, — Reader, 46 pages ; Outline of the Grammar ; Oral 
and Written Exercises. Five hours per week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Ollendorff's Grammar, from page 9 to 236, 419 to 
459. Morales' Reader, from page 51 to 171 ; Butler's phrases, 
from page 56 to 281, 138 to 148 ; Translations into Spanish from 
English authors; Dictation and Reading. Five hours per 
week. 

Philosophy. — Cooley's Principles of Constitutional law, with 
selections from Kent. Three hours per week. 

Note. — The change made in course of studies for Senior year did not apply 
to the Senior Class of '81, as the Class had studied Mental Science in the 
Junior year. 

Chemistry. — Four illustrated lectures were given weekly, on 

« 

Inorganic, Organic, and Applied Chemistry. The students were 
taken to Sugar Refinery, Gas Works, etc. 

The students were examined during part of the hour on the 
previous lectures. 
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Natural History, — Geology : Each student is obliged to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with all the important rocks and 
fossils, and to draw maps showing the extent of the North 
American Continent at the close of each age, with the more im- 
portant vegetable and animal fossils of that age. ^Recitations 
and explanations, with Dana's small work as a text-book. One 
hour per week. 

History and Belles-Lettres. — Original Orations. 

Drawing, — Lectures on -Esthetics. One hour per week. 

Architecture and tite Arts of Design. — Practical Instruction 
in Architectural Industrial Drawing. Working Drawings of 
parts of buildings. Lectures on the laws and customs of building 
in the United States. Three hours per week. No text-book. 



SECOND T£RM — ^FBOM FEb'y TO JULY, 1881. 

Laiin, — Juvenal's Satires and Cicero's Academica, 18 pages, 
with explanatory lectures and reviews ; 7 chapters of CrutweU's 
Roman Literature. Three hours per week. 

Greek, — Aristophanes' Achamians : Lectures on Greek Com- 
edy and Meters of Comedy, Greek literature from Homer to 
Demosthenes, and the structure and history of the Greek lan- 
guage. Entire review of the Greek Grammar. Three hours per 
Ml ecK.. 

French. — Koemer's Second Reader ; Roomer's Polyglot 
Reader, Part II, retranslated from English into French, with ap- 
plication of Grammar ; Sadler s Petit Cours de Versions. Five 
hours per week. 
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Or, 



German, — Header, 70 pages ; Oral and written Exercises. Five 
hours per week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Ollendorff's Grammar, from page 236 to 537, com- 
plete ; Irregular Verbs ; Iriarte's Fables, from page 7 to 40 ; 
Moratin's Comedy (El side las Ninas), from page 147 to 237 com- 
plete ; Morales' Keader, from page 235 to 263, 276 to 280 ; 
Pizarro's Plirases, from page 123 to 167 ; Dictation, Spanish 
Versification, Composition and Reading. Five hours per week. 

Philosophy. — Bowen's Political Economy, 350 pages. Studies 
on the U. S. Finance Report, 1880. 

Lectures on Money in the United States, and several other topics 
of Kent's International Law, with omissions. Three hours per 
week. 

History and BelleS'Lettres. — Original Orations. 

Natural History. — Geology continued, and the text-book fin- 
ished. One hour per week. 

Chemistry. — Same as in First Term. 

Drawing. — Lectures on the Fine Arts. One hour per week. 

Architecture and the Arts of Design. — Lectures on the history 
of the Arts of Design, from the Grecian period to the time of the 
Renaissance. 

N. B. — As this is the first year of this Department's existence, the two 
years' course was crowded into one for the Senior Class. 
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SENIOR CLASS— SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

FIE8T TKBM — ^FROM SEPT., 1880, TO FEb'y, 1881. 

Latin. — Harkness' Grammar, Etymology and Syntax. Csesar, 
De Bello Gallico, 8 pages. Sallust's Catiline, 10 pages. Five 
hours per week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — As in the Classical Course. 

Philosophy^ Geology^ BetleS'Lettres^ Chemistry j Esthetics. — 
As in the Classical Course. 

Applied Mathematics. --Ba.Ttlett''& AnslytiGal Mechanics, page 
1 to 326, and 405 to 510, with omissions, and lectures on parts 
omitted. Five hours per week. 

German. — La Rabbiata, Das Madclien von Treppi. Written 
Translations into German. One hour per week. 

Natural History. — As in Classical Course. 
Architecf/are. — As in Classical Course. 

SECOND TERM — FROM FEb'y TO JULY, 1881. 

Latin. — Cicero's First Oration against Catiline. VirgiFs 
JSneid, Book II. Latin Prose Composition. Five hours per 
week. 

Or, 

Spanish, — As in Classical Course. 
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PKUoBophy^ Geology^ Belles-LettreSy Chemistry and ^athetios. 
— As in Classical Course. 

Applied Mathematics, — ^Bartlett's Spherical Astronomyj page 
1 to 300, with lectures. Five hours per week. 

Germ,a/n. — Two German scientific papers ; written transla- 
tions into German ; conversation. One hour per week. 

Natural History, — As in Classical Course. 

Architecture, — As in Classical Course. 



POST-GRADUATE CLASS IN ENGINEERING.— TWO YEARS. 

Class. — Mahan's Civil Engineering, entire ; Wood's Resist- 
ance of Materials, entire ; Wood's Koofs and Bridges, entire ; 
GUlespie's Land Surveying, entire ; Gillespie's Higher Sur- 
veying, entire ; Smith's Topographical Drawing, entire ; Gil- 
lespie's Roads and Railroads, entire ; Bartlett's Analytical 
Mechanics, page 291 to 304, and 326 to 344 ; Weisbach's Me- 
chanics, page 712 to 762; Chauvenet's Astronomy, Yol. I, 
page 193 to 217, and 223 to 253; Vol. II, page 92 to 118, and 
131 to 194, and 469 to 566; Warren's Drafting Instruments 
and Operations, entire ; Warren's Elementary Plane Projec- 
tions, entire ; Mahan's Stereotomy, entire ; Exercise in Draw- 
ing, Surveying and Preparation of Plans and Specifications; 
Field Work with Compass, Transit, Level, Chain, etc.; Astro- 
nomical Work with Sextant, Transit and Chronograph ; Buck's 
Oblique Bridges, entire ; Bashforth's Oblique Bridges, entire ; 

23 
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Woodbury's Theory of the Arch, entire; Davis' Calculation of 
Earth Work, entire ; Haupt's Specifications and Contracts, 
entire. 

IX. — ^Exercise. 

The students of the three higher Collegiate classes have regu- 
lar exercises in Composition and Oratory. The public exhibi- 
tions were the prize speaking, consisting of declamations of se- 
lected pieces by three members of each of the three highest 
classes, and the commencement. The Seniors and Juniors each 
declaimed two original discourses before the entire College as a 
regular part of the morning exercises in the Chapel. 

The Sophomores were exercised in Declamation and English 
Composition throughout the Collegiate year, each member of the 
class declaiming twice or three times in the Chapel before all the 
students. 

The Freshmen are required to write one composition a 
month. 

All compositions were criticised as to moral, logical and rhe- 
torical qualities, and where they were to be declaimed, special at- 
tention was given to their adaptation to oratory. 

Each student is rehearsed three times before declaiming. All 
of the oratorical exercises are criticised with reference to eiqpres- 
sipn, action, etc. 
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X. — ^Examinations. 

There are two examinations — one at the close of the First 
Term, at which there is a general review of the several studies, 
and the other at the close of the year, when students are pro- 
moted or rejected. The examinations are partly oral and partly 
written. 

XI. — ^MoDE OF Instruction. 

Text-books are used in all departments, except those of Archi- 
tecture, Drawing and the Fine Arts, in which the instruction is by 
lectures and models. 

In most of the departments lectures are delivered in addition 
to the lessons learned from the Books. 



XII. — DiSCIPLINB. 

Ordinary negligence and misbehavior are punished by demerit 
marks, which lower a student's standing in his class at the end 
of the term. In some cases students are reprimanded by the 
President, or by the President before the Faculty, and may be 
suspended or dismissed. 

Xni. — Statutes ob By-Laws. 

A copy of the new By-Laws is transmitted with this re- 
port. 



\ 
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XIV. — Description and Value of College Buildinqs. 

The main building contains sixteen recitation rooms, one lec- 
ture room, three drawing rooms, one chapel, one library of three 
rooms, one laboratory, one office for the President, one for Sec- 
retary, one for Registrar, apartments for the Janitor, and several 
store rooms. The value of the buildings and grounds is esti- 
mated at $150,000. 

The building used by the Introductory Class contains eleven 
recitation rooms, am assembly room (which can be divided by 
sliding doors into three recitation rooms), and store rooms in 
the basement. The value of the building and furniture is 
$40,000. 

The Library contains eighteen thousand four hundred volumes 
of well selected works ; the estimated value is placed at about 
$50,000. 

The Library is in excellent order. 

The Repository contains fifteen thousand one hundred vol- 
umes for issue, and two thousand not issued. Estimated value, 
$11,000. 

LABORATORY. 

The Laboratory is provided with the necessary apparatus of 
glass and porcelain, with such chemical preparations as may 
be required by the Professors having charge of the Depart- 
ment. 

The collection of charts and apparatus illustrating the princi- 
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pies of mathematical, physical, and mechanical science is esti- 
mated at about $18,100, and the Cabinet of Natural History at 
$3,800. 

The architectural models and casts from the antique used by 
the Drawing Department are estimated at $1,300. 

Summary of Estimated Values, 

Buildings and ground . . - . $190,000 

Library 50,000 

Apparatus of all kinds .... 18,100 

Cabinet of Natural History, Models, etc. 3,800 

Casts, Models, etc., in Art Department . 1,300 

Total $263,200 



XV. — Description and Value of other College Property. 

Holbrook Library Fund $5,000 

Grosvenor Library Fund (see account No. 16) . 30,000 

Pell Medal Fund 600 

Kiggs Medal Fund 1,000 

Ward Medal Fund (a mortgage for) at 4 per cent Int. 1,000 

Kelly Medal Fund (bond for) at 6 per cent Int. . 1,000 

Claflin Medal Fund 1,250 

$39,750 
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XVI. — ^Revenues and Expenditubes. 

Receipts and MopeTidiPures for the purposes of the College qf the 
City of New Yorh^from the first day of July ^ 1880, to the 
first day of Juhjy 1881. 

RECEIPTS* 

Amoirnt paid by the Comptroller on 
vouchers sent to him, as required 
by the decree of the Court of 
Appeals, rendered Oct., 1876. . $126,358 48 



PAYMENTS. 

Salaries of the Faculty, tutors, jani- 
tors, etc $103,832 54 

Books and supplies for the students. 4,607 28 

Scientific apparatus, chemicals, etc. 1,560 87 

Stationery, fuel, gas, printing, Com- 
mencement expenses, etc., etc. . 8,479 48 

Repairs of buildings, furniture, heat- 
ing apparatus, etc., etc. . . 7,878 31 



$126,358 48 
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Statement of the Grosvenob Fund "bequeathed hy Seth ChrosvenoTy 
deceased^ the interest on which is to he ajyplied for thepv/r- 
chase of library boohs. 

Cash in Manhattan Savings Bank . $500 00 

Judgment vs. Thos. and Hannah 
O'Oallaghan, on bond and mort- 
gage, with interest $17,840.83, less 
the interest .... 15,000 00 

Bond and mortgage of John Jen- 
nings and James Brown . . 2,500 00 

Bond and mortgage of John K. 

Brady 5,000 00 

Bond and mortgage of F. Tisdall . 3,000 00 

Cash in New York Life and Trust 

Go. 4,000 00 



$30,000 00 



BBCEIPTS AND EXPENDITUBES FOB THE Y^AB ENDING JULY I, 1881, 

Balance on hand July 1st, 1880 . $672 21 

Interest on bonds and mortgages • 685 00 

Payments by O'Callaghan on judg- 
ment . . . , . 875 00 

$2,182 21 
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PAYMENTS. 



Sundry bills for library books, by 
Executive Committee . . $565 78 



Balance in Merchants' National 

Bank .... $1,616 43 

Accumulated interest on $7,000, less 
$3,000 loaned, per certificate of 
deposit of N. Y. Life and Trust 
Co., May 2, 1878 . . . $791 02 

Accumulated interest on the judg- 
ment vs. O'Callaghan, April 22d $2,840 83 
Less payments . . . . 875 00 $1,965 83 



$2,756 85 



Statement of the Holbbook Fund, bequeathed hy the late Ephraim 
Holbrooke the interest on which is to he applied for the pur- 
chase of library boohs for the College. 

Amount of the certificate of deposit 

of the New York Life Insurance 

and Trust Co., received from the 

executors of the estate ; the 

amount of the bequest and the 

accumulated interest at the date 

of the deposit .... $5,439 44 
Interest on the same to July 1, 1880. 326 81 



$5,766 25 
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Amount of interest applied to pur- 
chase of library books . . $766 25 



Amount of original bequest in N. 

T. L. Ins. and Trust Co. . . $5,000 00 



PAYMENTS. 

For library books ... 00- 



Medal Funds. 

For the Kelly Medal— Soldiers' 
Bounty Bond of the City of New 
York, No. 41, interest at 6 per 
cent $1,000 00 



Balance of accumulated interest in 

Merchants' National Bank . . $135 00 

Keceived since ... . 60 00 $195 00 

Paid 60 00 

Balance of interest in Bank . . $135 00 

For the Pell Medal — Amount of 
bond paid and interest accumu- 
lated to Dec. 10, 1875, deposited 
in the Manhattan Savings Institu- 
tion $619 97 
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July Xst. Interest on ditto to date, 

per Bank book .... $138 86 $658 83 



Payment on Medal ... 20 00 



Balance in Savings Bank . . $638 83 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the College of the 
City of New York, held 6th day of October, 1881, it was ordered 
that the foregoing report be properly authenticated by the Chair- 
man and Secretary of the Board, under the seal of the College, 
and transmitted to the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

STEPHEN A. WALKER, 

Chairmcm of the Boa/rd of Trustees. 
L. D. KIERNAN, 

Secretary, 
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COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

New York, December 1, 1881. 

The Committee appointed to prepare the Amiual Report to 
the Trustees of this College, respectfully submit the following for 
the consideration of the Faculty, and unanimously recommend 

its adoption. 

John C. Draper, ) ^t -^ j»*t 

Solomon Wool^ [ Comrmttee of ths 

James Weir Mason, ) ^«^^^^y- 

On motion, the Report was adopted, and the President and 
Secretary were directed to sign and transmit the same to the 
Board of Trustees. 

Adolph Werner, 

Secretary to the Faculty. 
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REPORT. 



To the Board of Trustees of the College of the City of New 
York: 

Gentlemen — In compliance with section 19 of the Manual of 
the College, the Faculty herewith submit their report for the 
year ending June 23, 1881. 

On Commencement Day, June 24, 1880, there were on the 
rolls of the College 1,078 students, classified as follows : 

In the Senior Class 60 

« Junior " 84 

" Sophomore Class 127 

" Freslmian " 244 

Coll., 
One year, 

1078 

During the first term, ending January 7, 1881, there left, or 
were dismissed — 

From the Senior Class 2 

" Junior " 21 

" Sophomore Class 29 

'^ Freshman " 62 



" Sub-Freshman Class \ ^ j 573 

•,244 > 



(Coll., 67 



" Sub-Freshman Class -^ ^ \ 149 

( One year, 82 

Total 263 
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During the second term, ending in June, there left, or were 
dismissed — 

From the Senior Class 1 

" Junior " 3 

" Sophomore Class 9 

" Freshman " 19 

(Coll., 12 > 

" Sub-Freshman a^ss ^ ' ._ > 45 



1 



One year, 33 
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The examination for admission took place June 6th, June 7th 
and June 8th. Of the 801 applicants, 582 were admitted on 
approbation to the Sub-Freshman Class, 

The examination for advancement was held from June 2d to 
10th inclusive. When the results had been ascertained and col- 
lated, 47 members of the Senior Class were^ recommended to 
your Board for graduation. Of the 

Junior Class 47 were advanced ; 

Sophomore Class 61 *^ 

Freshman " 114 " 

Sub-Freshman Class 156 " and 

48 left from the one year division, receiving certificates that they 
had completed the prescribed course to the satisfaction of the 
Faculty. 

At Commencement the 47 Seniors recommended by the Fac- 
ulty were graduated, leaving on the rolls of the College 926 stu- 
dents, viz. : 
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In the Senior Class : 47 

" Junior " 68 

" Sophomore Class 123 

" Freshman « 191 

4 Coll., 297 ) 

" Sub-Freshman Class ]^ > 497 

( One year, 200 ) 

Total 926 

For the names of the Students admitted, as required by the 
Manual, the Faculty respectfully refer you to the Thirty-third 
Annual Register of the College of the City of JNew York. 

From the inspection of the foregoing statistics, the Faculty feel 
justified in calling your attention to the continued prosperity of 
the College, exhibited in the large attendance during a period of 
unwonted business activity. While it is true that there is a dim- 
inution in the number of Students compared with those of 1879, 
and in the two or three years immediately preceding, still an ex- 
planation is readily found in the increasing stringency of the ex- 
amination for admission, and in some measure in the probation of 
eight weeks to which those who have passed the admission exam- 
ination are subjected before being finally enrolled among the regu- 
lar students. The statistics of the College will show, we believe, 
that during periods of commercial depression the applicants have 
been more numerous and the attendance has been longer contin- 
ued, attributable, in all likelihood, to the difficulty of obtaining 
remunerative employment and to the desire on the part of pa- 
rents keeping their sons usefully engaged. 

It is a matter of congratulation, therefore, that during th(^» 
present period of great and general prosperity, despite the 
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many inducements offered to young men to engage in the various 
business occupations of life, we are still enabled to retain our hold 
upon so large a number. May we not reasonably regard this as 
a sign of the estimation in which the higher education is viewed 
by those classes to which our College especially appeals. For 
the main part of the students who attend the College are the sons 
of those to whom their services in the workshop, the store or 
the counting house, would prove an additional source of comfort 
and ease. No stronger argument can be adduced to prove the 
prosperity of higher education than the daily sacrifices thus made 
by the middle and poorer classes to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the College. 

The Faculty cannot but regard with pleasure the creditable 
position which their undergraduates and graduates assume in the 
active competition in the medical, law and technical 
schools, in the honorable duties of the teacher's profession, 
and in the ranks of the business community. The explanation 
of their success may be found, in a large measure, in the some- 
what peculiar character of the College curriculum. Thus, it 
enjoys one rare advantage in having a five years' course instead 
of the ordinary one of four, and in requiring an attendance of 
four hours each day in the class room instead of three, as is the 
general custom ; in having a preparatory class, which, fresh 
from the hands of the most experienced and successful teachers 
of the public schools (a number of whom are graduates of the 
College), is moulded before entering the regular collegiate course 
into a homogeneous body. By this means the diverae early 
training is harmonized, and results are thus attainable, which 
would seem well nigh impossible under that other condition 
where the work of the first year must be expended upon mate- 
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rial as diversified as the source from which most Colleges derive 
their students. An eminent authority upon educational matters 
has very justly observed " that the process of artificial education 
should, from the beginning to the end, be one continuous system, 
governed everywhere by the same principles, and subject every- 
where, if possible, to the same superintending intelligence." 

It is gratifying to find so complete a vindication of the cor- 
rectness of the policy which has been pursued by our College ; 
nor is it less gratifying to find that not alone in this, but in 
regard to other features which have until of late been pecu- 
liarities since our foundation, the same authority has given the 
weight of his approval, notably in the recognition of the study 
of the modern languages as a useful part of collegiate training 
in connection with the studies of a scientific character. Thus, 
the farsightedness of those in whose minds the scheme of the 
College was matured, is day by day receiving the acknowledg- 
ment of the most advanced thinkers ; and the study of the 
modern languages, of science and art, seems destined at no dis- 
tant time to become, as with us, an integral part of every College 
curriculum. And satisfactory as is this outside approval of the 
theory of education here adopted, the Faculty, on its side, has 
never found any reason to be dissatisfied with the practical 
working of the plan, nor with the value of the training through- 
out its prescribed course. 

In a previous report the Faculty called attention to the over- 
crowding of tlie class rooms through want of suitable accommo- 
dation. The diminution of numbers, of which mention has 
already been made, has modified to some extent this difficulty, 
and rendered the efforts of the instructors correspondingly more 
effective. Setting aside the question of instruction, however, 

24 
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and considering only that of the health of the stndents, it is clear 
to any one acquainted with the recitation rooms in the two Col- 
lege buildings that it is not safe to overstep the limits long since 
laid down by the Board of Trustees, viz., thirty-five in a section 
of the lowest class, taught mainly in the new building, and 
twenty-five in a section of the older students, taught mainly in 
the old building. Until greater accommodation can be afforded, 
there is no method by which the overcrowding of rooms and the 
overtaxing of instructors can be avoided, save increased strin- 
gency of examination for admission and the early elimination of 
undesirable material by the system of probation. The Faculty 
feels constrained, in view of this continued diflSculty, to press 
upon your Honorable Board the necessity of considering some 
plan of extended accommodation, being convinced that only 
thus can any material augmentation in numbers be invited or 
justified. 

Upon an inspection of the schedule of studies given in the An- 
nual Register, and upon an investigation of the methods and the 
character of the instruction, the Faculty believes it will be con- 
ceded that the College has not fallen behind other kindred insti- 
tutions, but, on the contrary, has been among the first to adopt 
measures consonant with modern progress in the acquisition and 
application of knowledge. But, fruitful as this work is, it 
expresses but a part of the usefulness of the College. Standing 
at the summit of the system devised for the free education of the 
youth of our great commercial metropolis — ^indeed, the natural 
outgrowth of that system — ^the College had as its first duty to 
regard the practical aims of life, without overlooking the needs 
of higher culture. It thus became the center to which all public 
instruction tended. By offering the reward of its more advanced 
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training, it elevated the schools and incited a generous emxdation 
amongst them. It has become the goal towards which thousands 
of young men have looked with eager expectation and hope. It 
has held out to the laborer and mechanic the prospect of seeing 
his children rise above his own humble condition, or, at least, of 
being better able to compete with their more favored neighbors. 
It has extended to him an incentive and a reward for his peaceful 
industry. It has opened to the lowly as to the high those fields 
of labor in which intelligence is the criterion, and has fostered 
that broad fellowship which is founded upon the community of 
intellect, and not the accidents of fortune. 

In conclusion, the Faculty expresses to your Honorable Board 
its appreciation of the attention and care with which you have 
governed the College during the past year. The Faculty expects 
this interest to continue, and assures you that it will endeavor by 
its efforts to maintain the reputation of the institution, and to en- 
large its sphere of usefxdness. 

Alex. S. Webb, 

President. 
Adolph Webnee, 

SeGreta/ry. 
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